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little book has been for long time before the public. 
The substance was published, four sermons, almost 
forty years ago. was the form ser- 
mons was dropped, new chapter added, and was given 
the public its present state. Since that period, has been 
extensively circulated, not only our own country, but 
foreign lands. has been translated into several languages, 
the French, the Welsh, and the Low Dutch. the preface 
the last edition his Controversy with the Unitarians, the 
late Dr. Wardlaw speaks with high commendation. 
But the midst much approbation, has not 
entirely escaped censure. might have been expected, the 
Unitarians early laid their hands upon it; and almost imme- 
diately after its publication its present form, was 
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subjected elaborate and merciless criticism the 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, vol. xvii. 84. 
This book,” say the reviewers, itself little conse- 
but from its gross and confident misrepresentation 
the truth, has more the power due falsehood, than 
any book the kind know” the following 
remarks, shall have more frequent occasion than 
could have desired, refer this Review. 

The view the atonement presented Dr. Beman 
that commonly known the governmental the same 
that was advocated Doctors Edwards, Griffin, Emmons, 
Mr. Burge, and many others. According this view, the 
atonement expedient infinite love and mercy, 
adopted with view satisfy the justice God and sus- 
tain his law and government, extending pardon and 
salvation guilty men. 

The work before divided into five chapters. The 
first the necessity atonement. atonement was 
necessary, not make God merciful, but open way 
which his mercy could consistently flow out our guilty 
race. was necessary, manifest God’s supreme regard 
for his law, his holy hatred sin, and his determination 
punish deserves. was necessary, also, account 
“its practical influence moral and immortal beings,” 
this world, and all worlds. sometimes asked: 
Why could not God pardon repenting sinners without 
atonement? this pertinently replied: None ever 
would have repented without atonement. The mere 
influence broken law never brought sinners repent- 
ance, and never will. 

Dr. Beman’s second chapter the fact atone- 
ment; which argues, first, from the bloody sacrifices 
the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations form wor- 
ship which was extended all over the ancient world. There 
accounting for this peculiar mode propitiating the 
Deity, but the ground original divine institution. 
Nor would God have appointed such propitiation, but 
the supposition its symbolical, typical character, pointing 
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forward, the scriptures assure that does, the expi- 
ation the cross. The fact the atonement also proved 
numerous and positive declarations God’s word. 

The next two chapters are the nature the atone- 
ment; the first which the author examines and refutes 
the supposition that Christ perfectly obeyed the law for us, 
and bore its literal penalty our room and stead, 
paying our debt justice, and cancelling all demands the 
law against us. 

“This system would destroy all mercy God the Father, the salva- 
tion sinners, because represents God totally disinclined the 
exercise compassion till every jot and tittle the legal curse was 
inflicted. same principle grace pardon, the release the sin- 
ner from future punishment, would out the question; for what grace 
pardon favor can there the discharge debtor whose de- 
mand has been cancelled the uttermost farthing? And the 
benevolence the gospel, impossible discover how such feature can 
consist with that idea the atonement which represents Christ having 
suffered the same amount penal evil which would have been embraced 
the future condemnation all those who will redeemed his sacri- 
fice. What wisdom benevolence can there plan expedient 
which shall inflict certain degree suffering upon the innocent, who 
could never deserve it, order spare the guilty from precisely the same 
degree suffering, and which, too, their sins had justly exposed them.” 
122. 


the following chapter (the fourth) Dr. Beman sets forth, 
more fully than had before done, what conceives 
the true nature the atonement. regards Christ hav- 
ing suffered, “not the literal penalty the law, but that 
which will fully vindicate the divine character, and support 
the divine government; while God, the same time, offers 
pardon and eternal life the sinner, and actually secures 
these blessings every one who complies with the terms 
conditions which they are offered.” This view the 
atonement leaves the sinner still exposed the penalty 
the law, and need pardon; and represents pardon and 
salvation being entirely grace much though 
expiation had been made. 

the fifth and last chapter, Dr. considers the extent 
the atonement; showing conclusively, from its very nature, 
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and from great variety scripture representations, that 
not limited the elect, but sufficient for the whole 
human race. The offers the gospel are freely made 
all men, and those who fail heaven will finally perish, not 
because atonement had ever been made for them, 
because they rejected the provided Saviour, and would not 
come him that they might have life. 

Dr. might have added another argument for the univer- 
sality the atonement, from the fact that all men are 
greatly benefited the present life. The probation 
grace which are all placed, and every favor 
receive connection with this air 
breathe, the varied blessings Providence which enjoy, 
the means grace, the strivings the Spirit, the forbear- 
ance God, long waiting gracious; short, 
everything this nature, common the elect and non- 
elect the present based upon the atonement 
and shows conclusively that, whether embraced rejected, 
the provisions the atonement are for all. 

Such, then, the plan the work before plan 
ably and faithfully carried out, rendering the book one 
the best our language the important subject which 
treats; worthy the high reputation its author, and the 
wide circulation which has attained. His reviewers 
may indeed say, fact they do, that the view here taken 
presents proper atonement for sin; that little better 
than the Socinian view, and some respects even 
but intelligent Christians will judge differently. They will 
say, that this the atonement which Paul and the other 
apostles preached, and which they trusted; that here 
the corner-stone Zion, which the whole church God 
rests, and will forever. 

Having thus expressed our honest appreciation this 
tained the generality Christian readers, proceed 
point out some slight defects infelicities statement 
which have given rise misrepresentations the 
author’s meaning. 
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urging the necessity atonement, Dr. lays 
undue stress, some passages, upon its influence deter- 
ring from sin, promoting obedience, and thus advancing the 
good the universe. penalty the law,” says, 
and course the death Christ, the appointed substitute 
for the was intended operate powerful 
motive obedience; and the execution this penalty, 
whenever takes place, becomes awful warning deter 
others from transgression” (p. Again: “the moral 
law could never set aside without the adoption those 
precautionary measures which would secure the order and 
prosperity the universe effectually, say the least, 
the infliction the penal curse would do” (ρ. 198). 
sages such these have led his reviewers insist that Dr. 
“denies that sin deserves any punishment for its own 
sake,” but only means deterring others from trans- 
gression, and that the great object aimed the atone- 
ment promote the good, the order, the prosperity the 
universe, rather than sustain the law, and vindicate the 
character and the justice God. Nor does the influence 
the good the universe, the reviewers understand the 
mere happiness the universe and they remark, length, 
the great error setting the happiness the universe 
above its holiness, above the justice and glory God, above 
Now that the real meaning Dr. Beman 
perverted and misrepresented these passages, candid 


difference opinion among writers moral and theological 
subjects the meaning the word benevolence. Some— and among them 
the Princeton Reviewers insist that benevolence regards only the happiness 
its object, and that such men Doctors Edwards, Hopkins, Emmons, and 
others, who resolve all holiness into benevolence, make happiness the chief end 
creation. Whereas, greater mistake could not possibly made. Benev- 
olence, with these men, looks the good its object highest good involv- 
ing, course, and chiefly, its highest attainments knowledge and holiness, 
and not merely its highest happiness. The holy character God, the scriptures 
assure us, all comprised love, which love can other than benevolence. 
Still, this does not imply that God regards above all things the happiness the 
universe, but rather its supreme good, involving its highest spiritual good, and 
his own highest glory. 
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reader his work can entertain doubt. fully be- 
lieves that sin evil itself, that deserves punishment 
for its own sake, and that providing expiation, God 
had respect, not merely the good the universe, but 
his own honor, and the maintenance his law and govern- 
ment, these reviewers themselves. Nor there 
passage his book which implies that regards happiness 
holiness, and that the highest good 
the universe only means its highest happiness. 

Dr. follows the younger Edwards setting forth three 
kinds justice, viz. commutative commercial justice, 
distributive justice, and general public justice. The last 
these, says, “has direct reference law, but 
embraces those principles virtue benevolence which 
are bound govern our conduct, and which God 
himself governs the (p. doubt whether 
this accurate description what commonly called 
general public justice, much it, least, relates 
and his justice more satisfied the atonement 
Christ, than every other dispensation his hand. 
Public justice, have supposed, had more restricted 
meaning. relates what God may said owe 
himself, his law, the interests his kingdom, the 
universe over which reigns. Were any these great 
interests sacrificed, public justice would violated 
but when they are all secured and promoted, they are 
the atonement Christ, then public justice may said 
satisfied. 

are not sure that Dr. has expressed himself with 
sufficient accuracy always, setting forth the relations 
the atonement distributive justice. says, more than 
once, that justice not satisfied the atone- 
ment;” that has received satisfaction all” 
That this statement true, the sense intended the 
author, not doubt; but there another sense which 
not true. Distributive justice may said satis- 
fied when all its important ends are answered. They would 
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answered the merited punishment transgressors. 
They are equally answered the atonement Christ. 
This Dr. believes, and has repeatedly affirmed. 
ends objects distributive justice must secured; and 
the substitute which these objects are secured found 
that atonement which revealed the gospel” (p. 131). 
another place represents the atonement answering 
every purpose which could effected the literal and 
proper execution the penalty the law” (p.39). 
submit therefore, whether, most important sense, dis- 
tributive well public justice not satisfied the 
atonement. “every purpose which could effected 
the literal and proper execution the penalty,” met and 
answered the death Christ, what has justice claim 
more, and why may not truly said satisfied 
The mistake here, one, one purely phraseology 
but phraseology which leads the reviewers Dr. 
affirm that sets aside justice, the proper sense the 
term, altogether; and that the atonement which proposes 
really satisfaction all. 

the misrepresentations the reviewers have some- 
times excuse the language Dr. B., they more 
frequently pervert his meaning when they have excuse. 
They continually charge him with teaching that the whole 
design Christ’s mission into the world was simply 
make salvation possible. “Dr. Beman denies that the design 
mission was salvation; was merely make 
salvation possible.” Again: “was the Son God sent 
into the world, Dr. says, merely make the salvation 
all men possible, actually save all whom God had 
given him?” “If Christ only makes pardon possible, the 
possibility forgiveness all owe him, whom 
advocates this doctrine teach? This the natural answer: 
Christ having made pardon possible, then God deals with 
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That the atonement, itself, does not actually save men, 
but merely opens way salvation, the belief not only 
Dr. Beman, but evangelical Christians generally. the 
belief these reviewers themselves. Penal satisfaction,” 
they say, “does not ipso facto liberate. The acceptance 
matter arrangement and the terms that 
covenant must depend the will the parties” (p. 120). 
But simply make atonement for sin was not the whole 
object for which Christ came into the world. His work 
atonement was but one among several others. came 
“to bear witness the truth.” came “to fulfil all right- 
eousness,” and “save his people from their sins.” the 
language the reviewers, which Dr. can adopt sin- 
cerely themselves, owe the blessed Redeemer, not 
the possibility pardon merely, but justification, adoption, 
sanctification, the resurrection the body, and life ever- 
lasting.” And charge Christian minister with denying 
all this, and holding that the sole object Christ’s mission 
upon earth was simply make salvation possible, sadly, 
inexcusably, pervert his meaning. 

The reviewers charge Dr. with holding that 
atonement was nothing more than the symbolical expres- 
sion truth” mere symbolical method instruc- 
tion” (pp. 126, That the cross Christ was most 
instructive symbol, trust these reviewers will thankfully 
acknowledge. From beamed forth glorious light 
dispel the darkness guilty world. But where did they 
learn that Dr. regards the atonement “nothing more 
than the symbolical expression truth.” Certainly not 
from the book before us, nor from anything else that its 
author has ever said written. sure, the atonement 
declared God’s righteousness for the remission sins that 
are past.” This Paul says, and Dr. believes it. But 
also believes that the atonement Christ opened the only 
door hope for ruined world; that laid foundation 
for our probation grace, and for all the blessings, tem- 
poral and spiritual, resulting from this probation that 
honored the broken law, sustains the divine government 
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the free exercise pardon, and, short, answers every 
purpose which could effected the literal and proper 
execution the penalty originally threatened (p.39). And 
yet these reviewers affirm and repeat, once and again, that 
Dr. represents the atonement more than the sym- 
bolical expression truth.” 

They also charge Dr. with teaching that far the 
purpose God and his own intention are concerned, Christ 
had special reference his own people and their 
salvation his death. His whole work had reference 
one class men more than another, the saved more 
than the lost” (p. does indeed hold (and 
these reviewers hold the same), that the atonement Christ 
sufficient for all men; that the offers the gospel are 
made alike all; and that all who will may come and take 
the waters life freely. But does not hold that the 
blessings the atonement are conferred alike upon all, 
that entered into God’s eternal purpose that they should 
be. God purposed the salvation his people, his elect, 
“the seed” given Christ the eternal covenant 
covenant which Dr. has made fre- 
quent and honorable mention, and which Jesus suffered 
fulfil. 

But the misrepresentation the above passages does not 
end here. According these reviewers, Dr. teaches 
that “the whole work Christ had reference one class 
men more than another, the saved more than the 
The whole work Christ, must borne mind, 
includes vastly more than his atonement. includes the 
entire work human redemption, from its inception the 
eternal purpose God, its completion the final glorifi- 
cation his people heaven. And does Dr. believe that 
this whole work, Christ had reference one class 
men more than another, the saved more than the 
lost?” these reviewers think that believes it? 
Have they not full proof the contrary? What, then, 
can they mean such unfounded, unguarded misrepre- 
sentations 
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But the reviewers have misrepresented Dr. Beman, 
they charge him also with misrepresenting them. They 
charge him with wilful misrepresentation with imputing 
“and hundreds and thousands his brethren, 
shocking blasphemy (p. 117). What, then, the amount 
Dr. Beman’s misrepresentation? says that “some 
have pushed the theory substitution sup- 
pose that all the sins Christ’s people are put over him, 
and laid upon him; “that became, the eye the law, 
the sinner, and was legally punished the full amount 
all that demerit which was attached the sins those who 
will finally saved his blood” (p. 98). Observe, Dr. 
does not say that this absurd and blasphemous idea 
substitution held the Princeton reviewers, any 
number old-school Calvinists the present day; but 
some have held it. Some have pushed the idea substi- 
tution” this dangerous extreme. And not this 
not the reviewers know they never 
the Neonomian controversy which raged Eng- 
land near the close the seventeenth century, which 
those one side viewed the union between Christ and 
his people, “to make Saviour the sinner, and sin- 
ner the Saviour. Christ’s righteousness put over 
the believer, and all the believer’s sins belong Christ. 
God considers the believer actually doing and suffering 
all that Christ did and suffered; and, the other hand, 
considers Christ being actually guilty all the sins all 
the The old-school Calvinists that day (or, 
least, some them) held the doctrine substitution 
imputation with logical consistency from which their fol- 
lowers this age shrink back with horror. 
Christ was literally punished for the sins his people, the 
full amount their deserts, then must have been guilty 
their sins, and they were strictly laid upon him: the Lord 
hath laid upon him the iniquity Thus Dr. Gill 
discourses upon the subject Christ’s bearing our sins. 


History Dissenters, Vol. 408. 
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His bearing sin supposes that was upon not 
him inherently, his nature and but Sin 
was put upon him his divine Father; not single 
iniquity, but whole mass and lump sins collected 
together. Sin being found upon him imputation, 
demand satisfaction for sin was made, and answered 
the full. Christ bore all sorts sins, original and 
actual; sins every kind, open and secret, heart, lip, and 
life; all acts sin committed his people: for has 
redeemed them from all their iniquities; his blood cleanseth 
from all 

much for the first alleged misrepresentation. 
listen another. The apostle Paul represents pardon and 
justification wholly grace. Being justified freely 
his grace, through the redemption that Christ Jesus” 
(Rom. But Dr. insists that, Christ has suffered 
the full penalty the law for his people, that the law has 
further demands against them, their justification cannot 
grace. more properly justice. does not 
charge this doctrine upon any class existing theologians, 
but urges logical conclusion from the premises 
assumed: conclusion which has, some instances, been 
allowed. And does seem logical conclusion. 
the whole debt has been paid, what more remains due 
the whole penalty the law has been endured 
appointed and accepted substitute, what further can the law 
demand? What there forgiven? Orif forgiveness 
and justification were this ground possible, what grace 
would there the act bestowing them? And although 
our Princeton brethren, are glad know, not draw 
the same inferences ourselves, but disclaim them with 
abhorrence, yet others have drawn them, and may the 
same again. 

show what has actually been done this direction, 
cite the following from Scottish history. After the earl 
Morton had been condemned was greatly 
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distressed account his sins, and desired interview 
with certain preachers whom named. The comfort 
they administered was this wise: good courage, 
lord, and not afraid the justice God. Your sins 
shall not laid your charge, and that for the very reason 
that God just. The justice God will not allow him 
take payment twice for the same thing. Seeing, therefore, 
that your sins have all been put over Christ, and has 
suffered for them the uttermost farthing, will God demand 
any further suffering from you? Will his justice allow him 
take it? Shall not the Judge all the earth 

After all that has been said about misrepresentations, 
both sides, pleasant know that the parties this 
controversy are not very far from each other. The review- 
ers insist that sin evil itself, and deserving 
punishment for its own sake and Dr. believes the same. 
The reviewers think gross error set the happiness 
the universe above its holiness, and above the justice and the 
glory God; and Dr. the same opinion. The re- 
viewers reject the thought that the atonement Christ 
was the mere symbolical expression truth, and that the 
whole object his mission was simply make salvation 
possible and both these assumptions Dr. would reject 
sincerely themselves. The reviewers believe that 
“so far the purpose God and his own intention are 
concerned, Christ had special reference his own people 
and their salvation, his death;” and Dr. believes 
the same. The purpose God regard the atonement, 
well everything else, may best learned from its 
results; and certainly the atonement results final salva- 
tion God’s people only. 

the other hand, Dr. rejects with abhorrence the 
opinion some, that our sins were put over Christ 
become his, and make him guilty account them; 
and the reviewers, with equal abhorrence, reject the same. 
They denounce such opinion shocking blasphemy.” 


See Cook’s View Christianity, Vol. 265. 
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Dr. insists that, although the atonement Christ full 
and complete, salvation the ground wholly 
grace; and the reviewers teach the same doctrine. They 
even insist that their view the atonement has some 
peculiar advantages, setting forth the grace the gospel. 
Dr. holds that the atonement Christ universal 
its sufficiency, while its saving efficacy, and its intended 
saving efficacy, reach only the elect and the same view, 
precisely, set forth the reviewers. There differ- 
ence between them, this point, unless terms. 
One the most important apparent differences between 
the two theories the atonement, relates the nature 
Christ’s sufferings and death; the one party affirming that 
endured the proper penalty the law for us; while the 
other holds that suffered, not the exact penalty, but 
full one that meets all the ends justice, and 
the demands the divine law and government, well. 
Now here would seem wide and important differ- 
ence; one from which most the other differences flow 
but when come sift and scrutinize it, find that 
little more than difference terms. What the penalty 
God’s holy law? The scriptures call death, “the 
second death,” and necessary implication, death 
the opposite eternal life. wages sin death, 
but the gift God eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
the same, for substance, which was inflicted 
the rebel angels when they sinned. They were cast down 
hell,” being “reserved everlasting chains, under dark- 
ness, unto the judgment the great day.” the same 
which will inflicted the wicked the day judg- 
ment, when they will depart accursed into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” positive and 
definite punishment, which God has sufficiently described. 
his word, and which has inflicted the case the 
rebel angels, thus showing conclusively what is. in- 
volves, respect those our race who die sin, the 
eternal destruction both body and soul hell. Such, 
then, the penalty the divine law, God has explained 
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it, and understand it. Now did Christ suffer all this, 
when died upon the Did suffer millions 
times over, many times there are individuals 
saved his blood? Did suffer his own person, 
even once? Dr. says, no; and say the same; and, 
strange may seem, the Princeton reviewers say the 
same. The sufferings Christ were unutterably great 
still. the transient sufferings one man would 
not equivalent the sufferings due the sins men” 
(p. 107). 

And yet these reviewers insist that Christ did suffer the 
penalty the broken law. What, then, understand 
the penalty the law? Not any specific kind 
degree suffering.” Not remorse, despair, eternal 
banishment from God.” These things enter not essen- 
tially into the penalty the law.” All that our standards 
say this point, they say wisely, viz. that our Saviour 
endured the miseries this life, the wrath God, the 
accursed death the cross, and continued under the power 
death for time. This was the penalty the law” 
(p. well; according this description the 
penalty, say that Christ endured it. And Dr. would 
say the same. describe the penalty the law, and 
think the scriptures describe it, the reviewers agree 
with saying that Christ did not suffer it. could 
not have suffered Considering the dignity his person, 
was not necessary. And they describe the penalty 
the law, agree with them saying that Christ may 
have suffered it. suppose did suffer it. Our differ- 
ence this point, therefore, merely verbal, and vanishes 
just soon the terms are And the subject 
regarded most theologians, who say terms that Christ 


might insist here the extreme danger frittering down the penalty 
the law, these reviewers seem do, order make appear that Christ 
endured it; but forbear. one their expressions, they fall quite below 
where evangelical Christians any denomination will likely follow them: 
wrath God, however expressed, constitutes the penalty the law, 
the strictest and highest sense,” 108. this ground, the incorrigibly wicked 
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suffered, for us, the penalty the law. They not mean 
the full and precise penalty, understand it, and 
God has explained his word, but rather full equivalent 
—one which, considering the dignity and glory Christ’s 
person and his ineffable nearness the Father, answers all 
the purposes law, and justice, and government, well. 
Thus writer the late Dr. Green’s Christian Advocate 
says: Redeemer did not endure eternal death,” but 
“the infinite dignity his person imparted his temporary 
sufferings value that made them fair and full equivalent 
for the everlasting sufferings all who shall finally 
Bellamy, too, after having said repeatedly that 
Christ endured the penalty the law for sinners, sums 
his meaning the following terms: Considering the infi- 
nite dignity his person, his sufferings were equivalent 
the eternal damnation such worms we.” And again: 
“The infinite dignity his Son causes those sufferings 
which bore our room and stead, bright 
display the divine holiness and justice, all the human 
race had, for their sin, been cast into the lake fire and 
brimstone, and the smoke their torment had ascended 
forever and The late Dr. Dana says: Inasmuch 
the scriptures expressly declare that, redeeming 
from the curse the law, Christ was made curse for us, 
are constrained conclude that his sufferings were 
substantial execution the law; real endurance the 
penalty, far the nature the case admitted 
Dr. Woods, speaking the penalty the law, 
Christ suffered virtually. suffered that which had 
like effect, which had like value, God’s moral govern- 
ment. the ends government, was though the 
curse the law had been endured literally.” 


suffer, the present life, penalty the law, the strictest and highest 
Thus said the late Hosea Ballou; and here built his theory universal 
theory which, with greater propriety, may called universal 
damnation, 

Vol. for 1826, pp. 388, 389. Works, Vol. 285. 

Beman Atonement, 114. Works, Vol. II. 473. 
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But urged that justice demands the full penalty 
the law, and will satisfied with nothing less. Hence, 
justice satisfied the atonement Christ, must have 
suffered the whole penalty the law. This objection has 
been obviated already. have seen that the demands 
justice are answered, when its ends are answered; and these 
are all met and answered fully the atonement Christ, 
they could the execution the law upon our 
entire guilty race. firm foundation laid for the 
exercise mercy. The divine government will strong 
dispensing pardon as, under other circumstances, would 
inflicting punishment. The penalty the law may 
remitted penitent transgressors, and interest will suffer 
consequence the contrary, the glory the Sovereign 
and the highest interests the universe will, this way, 
greatly promoted. 

has been further objected the views which have been 
expressed, that every case transgression God’s veracity 
pledged inflict the penalty the law. not 
inflicted upon the sinner, must upon Christ. But does 
the penalty which God has affixed his law, bind his 
veracity, every case transgression, inflict it? 
so, then certainly must inflicted upon the transgressor, 
and upon one else. The law knows nothing substi- 
tute. Its language explicit: soul that sinneth, 
shall die.” the divine veracity pledged here, substi- 
tute out the question. transgressor must bear the 
penalty, and one else. 

But does simple threatening, all cases, bind the 
veracity the sovereign? think not. threatening 
covenant, pledge but simple threatening, 
setting forth the penalty law, does not pledge it. The 

not understood among men; neither can 
understood respect God. dispensing pardon, 
human government does not necessarily violate its truth; 
neither does the divine government. Just legislation, like 
justice itself, implies necessity for punishment, except 
the ends punishment may require it. Let these ends 
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answered, and truth would lose the character virtue, 
should now prove barrier the free exercise mercy. 
The penalty law, says John Howe, not taken 
for prediction what shall be, but commination, expres- 
sing what deserved, most justly may be.” They who 
think otherwise, says Calvin, under delusion 
the meaning threatenings; which, though they affirm 
simply, contain them tacit condition, depending the 
result.” 

The reviewers have various objections Dr. B.’s doc- 
trine the atonement, some which shall briefly 
notice. The view takes, said, not accordance 
with the devotional language the church, and more 
especially with its psalms and hymns. But this certainly 
new can sing the psalms David, from begin- 
ning end, and find our thoughts and hearts going up, 
without embarrassment, his expressions love and peni- 
tence, joy and gratitude, trust and praise. can 
sing the hymns “the early Christians, the devout 
Lutherans, the Reformed, the Moravians, British and 
American Christians,” arranged, the thousand, some 
our late collections, and find them but the echo our 
sentiments and hearts. can sing the new song, which 
John heard sung the opened heavens: Thou art worthy 
take the book and open the seals thereof; for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed God, thy blood, out 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 
And what need sing more better than this 

further insisted, that our doctrine not accord- 
ance with scripture; and numerous passages are cited 
proof this allegation. "We have examined these passages 
anew, and considered the remarks which are made upon 
them, and they seem often figurative but exact 
expression our own views. believe assuredly that 
Christ bore our sins;” that made his soul offering 
for sin;” that gave life ransom for 
that redeemed from the curse the law, being made 
curse for us,” not going into hell for us, Paul 
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expresses it, “hanging tree.” believe that Christ 
the great high-priest our profession, and that 
executeth the office priest, once offering himself 
sacrifice satisfy divine justice and reconcile God, 
and his ever living make intercession for us.” our 
brethren can accept heartily the above representations 
scripture and their own standards, can the same; 
and this shows, again, that our views, whether know 
not, cannot very wide asunder. 

further said, that our view the atonement presents 
different method justification from that held the 
apostle Paul, and advocated our old-school brethren. 
But wherein different method justification? be- 
lieve that men are justified faith, without the deeds 
the law;” and that “being justified faith, they have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
believe that the atonement Christ the sole ground 
the sinner’s justification, and that faith Christ the 
cardinal condition it. what respects our brethren 
differ from this 

alleged that confound justification and 
whereas scripture, and all languages, the ideas 
pardon and justification are distinct, and measure oppo- 
site.” But the difference here, cases before noticed, 
entirely one terms. Pardon, the largest, widest sense 
the term, the same justification; more re- 
stricted sense, not the same. The penalty the law 
which pardon remits, is, its fullest sense, both privative 
and positive. involves the loss God’s favor, and the 
incurring his the loss the rest and happi- 
ness heaven, and the endurance eternal miseries hell. 
Such the full penalty the law God, for the removal 
which the atonement Christ furnishes the 
and only foundation. procuring the salvation those 
who embrace it, removes the positive part the penalty, 
that they are longer liable suffer the pains 
eternal death. removes also the privative part, and thus 
restores them the forfeited favor God, and the 
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happiness heaven. All this implied freeing the 
returning sinner from the full penalty the law; or, which 
the same, forgiveness; using the term forgiveness 
the widest sense. But forgiveness, this sense, the 
same, precisely, justification; the one restoring the sub- 
ject fully the other. And the case was regarded 
the apostle Paul. repeatedly speaks forgiveness and 
justification the same. Through this man preached 
unto you the forgiveness sins; and him all that 
believe are justified from all things from which could not 
justified the law Moses” (Acts xiii. 38). Being 
justified freely his grace, through the redemption that 
Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth propitia- 
tion, through faith his blood, declare his righteousness 
for the remission sins” (Rom. iii. 24). David also 
describeth the blessedness the man unto whom God 
imputeth righteousness without works,” [or whom justi- 
saying, blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sin covered (Rom. iv.6, 7). The apostle here 
quotes from the thirty-second psalm, which David sets 
forth the blessedness him who had humbly confessed his 
sins, and been forgiven, representing such one justi- 
fied which shows that, Paul’s theology, justification and 
full forgiveness are the same. 

Calvin and other eminent theologians have taken the 
same view the subject. righteousness faith,” 
says Calvin, “is reconciliation with God, which consists 
solely the forgiveness The Lord cannot receive 
into favor fellowship with himself, without making him, 
from sinner, righteous person; and this accom- 
plished the remission sins.” appears, then, that 
those whom God receiveth are made righteous otherwise 
than they are purified, being cleansed from all their 
defilements the remission their sins; that such 

further alleged, that our views the atonement 
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make faith Christ very little importance, and that the 
direction believe him has great measure, disappeared 
from our sermons. This announcement will news, 
false startling, the great body our orthodox 
preachers and congregations. indeed, the apos- 
tles did, direct the sinner submit God,” “lay aside 
his rebellion,” and “begin love and serve his 
but our prominent direction—that most frequently given 
and most earnestly insisted precisely that Paul 
the jailer: Believe the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
saved.” persistent have been giving this 
simple direction, incur the reproach theologians 
another school, who, regarding the sinner 
impotent, and wholly unable believe, have urged him 
use means, and what can, with the heart that has, 
hoping that God may some time interpose, and give him 
better heart. The controversy respect what was 
called doings the unregenerate,” which raged among 
near the close the last century, not yet forgotten 
our older ministers and Christians. 

are told, finally, that Dr. B.’s view the atonement 
has “done more corrupt religion and promote Socinianism, 
than any other the vaunted improvements American 
(p.116). This the old and oft-reiterated objec- 
tion: your New England theology which has wrought 
much mischief your churches,— which has led 
many them renounce the faith their fathers, and re- 
lapse into Unitarianism.” little inquiry will satisfy any 
one, that the very opposite what here stated the truth. 
historically certain, and susceptible the fullest 
proof, that what Unitarianism there New England 
came upon us, not from our particular explanations the 
established faith, but from perverted view and application 
old-school men could not make them- 
selves new hearts and new spirits, they were taught 
what they could with such hearts they had. They must 
read and pray, and attend public worship, and join the 
church, and the sacrament, hope that through these 
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pipes God’s own providing, they might receive infu- 
sion living water; hope that diligent use means, 
God would meet them, and bestow upon them converting 
grace. consequence instructions such these, the 
churches came consist very considerably, many places, 
unconverted members, those who regarded them- 
selves unconverted, and who came the Lord’s table 
means regeneration. And when the door was once 
opened for persons without piety enter the church, there 
was let hindrance their entering the ministry. And 
unconverted ministers (whatever creed they may profess for 
time) are prepared, the spirit and temper their minds, 
for just such errors ere long began show themselves 
New England. 

There was marked division among our ministers till 
near the close the Whitefieldian revival, somewhat more 
than hundred years ago. revivalists that day 
were those who imbibed the views and adopted the expla- 
nations President Edwards. And their pupils and 
successors constitute this day, and have ever constituted, 
the great body the orthodox Congregational clergy 
New England. While those general who opposed the 
revival,—old Calvinists the time profession, but 
holding lifeless and perverted Calvinism, and giving little 
evidence true ere long came known, 
first Arminians, then Arians, and then Socinians Uni- 
tarians the lowest 

Such, brief, the manner which Unitarianism gained 
footing New England. Its course can traced surely, 
from step step, any historical sequence whatever. 
see, then, how unjust ascribe its entrance and preva- 
lence here what has been called the New England 
theology. entered spite this theology, rather than 
its means. The advocates this theology constituted 


The late Dr. Chauncy, for some sixty years pastor the first church 
Boston, was the great opponent Whitefield and the revival. the close 
the revival professed but lived become Arian and 
Restorationist. similar course was pursued many others. 
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the chief barrier which opposed it. They are the men, 
almost without exception, who have withstood its 
progress, obstructed its influence, and brought it, under 
God, into its present disorganized and decaying condition. 
From the want thorough acquaintance with our 
religious history, the reviewers Dr. may sincere 
what they have said the influence our particular 
views the atonement promoting the spread Unitari- 
anism New England. But can they justified affirm- 
ing, they repeatedly do, that our doctrine “is even below 
that Socinus,” and that “the Socinian view is, some 
respects, much easier reconciled with scripture than that 
Dr. Beman” (pp. 95,113). hold all the great facts of. 
the atonement firmly these reviewers 
firmly any class Christians have ever done, since the 
crucifixion Christ. Socinians reject the atonement 
everything, unless the name. build upon the 
atonement all our hopes justification and final salvation. 
They build their hopes entirely different ground. 
differ from our brethren Princeton, has been proved 
the foregoing discussion, very little except the meaning 
words. Socinians differ from both everything that 
essential the gospel Christ. And now view 
these facts, which the reviewers understand well our- 
selves, ask again whether they can themselves 
justified representing the faith Socinians this most 
important article our which really faith 
some respects better and more scriptural than 
our own? The answer this inquiry leave their 
own consciences; and conclude with suggesting, whether 
may not better for both unite defending this 
fundamental article our creed against those who deride 
and oppose it, rather than waste our energies magnifying 
differences and widening divisions between those who 
agree this life, everything essential the doctrine, and 
who expect rest upon the salvation their souls 
forever. 
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ARTICLE 111. 
THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATIONS AND BENEDICTIONS. 
JOHN OWEN, D.D, FREE ACADEMY, NEW YORK. 


From the earliest days the Christian church, widely 
different views have been taken respecting the meaning 
the apostolic salutations and benedictions, and their signifi- 
cancy the position assigned them public worship. 
They who invest Christ’s ministers with sacerdotal powers 
and functions, regard these formulas the actual conferral 
from priestly lips spiritual blessings and implication, 
not express statute, they argue that the power pro- 
nounce maledictions belongs like manner the ministerial 
office. Others the opposite extreme, and consider them 
mere expressions earnest desire that blessings may descend 
upon God’s people, and implying such official power 
prerogative, render them unsuitable uttered 
private Christians the opening and close religious 
services. Between these extremes lies third view, that 
they are solemn declarations the permanent possession 
and enjoyment the grace God all who are embraced 
the covenant redeeming love. 

believe that very few persons evangelical churches 
are disposed attach priestly significance and potentiality 
these sacred formulas, and dismiss therefore, irrele- 
vant the special object this Article, any refutation 
this belief, and confine ourselves the simple question, 
whether they are regarded expressive strong 
desire, declarative great truth, applicable all 
Christ’s family, and all time. That they are not pray- 
ers, the proper acceptation the term, quite evident 
from the fact that they are not addressed God, and have 
not the usual form supplication. But might ex- 
pected from such short, elliptical, and independent formulas, 
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matter doubt whether they are interpreted 
earnestly expressed wishes positive declarations. 

That difference opinion exists this point, mani- 
fest from the variety form employed ministers the 
gospel pronouncing the benediction. the practice 
some May the grace our Lord Jesus Christ 
with you all;” others adopt the same form, but substitute 
“us” for drop the potential form, but, never- 
theless change the pronoun from the second the first per- 
son plural: The grace our Lord Jesus Christ with 
Another class adhere precisely the language 
scripture, and say: grace our Lord Jesus Christ 
with you all.” 

our present purpose inquire, whether the last-men- 
tioned form the benediction does not express its true and 
only meaning, or, other words, whether the official act 
not nuncupative that which really exists, rather than the 
expression wish that the blessing God may 
bestowed upon his people. maintain the former 
these views means deny that strong and ear- 
nest desire, the part the person who pronounces the 
benediction, may accompany this official annunciation 
the abiding grace Christ with believers. But our design 
show that the benediction announcement the 
possession blessing promised perpetuum the 
church Christ, and not simple wish desire, some 
think be. The same sense would also assign 
the salutations when employed according apostolic 
usage. 

The usual form salutation Paul’s epistles, χάρις 
ὑμῖν καὶ εἰρήνη ἀπὸ Θεοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν καὶ Χρισ- 
tov. the form employed the Epistles the 
Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, and Philemon. the Epistle the Gala- 
tians, ἡμῶν omitted after πατρὸς, and supplied with Κυρίου. 
the First Epistle Timothy, ἡμῶν found both 
clauses, and ἔλεος added χάρις καὶ εἰρήνη, the order 
χάρις, ἔλεος καὶ εἰρήνη. form the same, 
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except that ἡμῶν wanting the first member. the 
Epistle Titus also find χάρις, ἔλεος καὶ εἰρήνη, but 
ἡμῶν omitted both members; while the words Κυρίου 
Χριστοῦ, added epexegetically, τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν, 
even our Saviour. 

form salutation found the Epistle the 
Hebrews. accordance with his brief, pointed, straight- 
forward style, James employs the simple infinitive χαίρειν. 
his first epistle, Peter uses the form χάρις ὑμῖν καὶ εἰρήνη 
noticeable that this salutation verb 
employed, the writer wishing express fulness bles- 
sing, which the verb existence, understood the other 
salutations, would not have denoted. The same form 
salutation, except that the verb omitted, used Peter 
his second epistle, which, however, adds the words 
ἐπυγνώσει τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν, the 
edge God and Jesus Christ our Lord. John’s first 
epistle there form salutation. Quite expanded 
one is, however, found his second letter, ἔσται ὑμῶν 
χάρις, ἔλεος, εἰρήνη παρὰ Θεοῦ πατρός, καὶ παρὰ Κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ πατρός, καὶ ἀγάπῃ. This 
the only instance the salutations, where find the verb 
existence expressed and will noticed that, instead 
being the optative εἴη, may grace, mercy, and peace 
with you, the imperative ἔστω, let grace, mercy, and peace 
with you, the indicative future the realization the 
promised blessing being rendered emphatic the position 
the verb the very commencement the sentence, 
shall with grace,” etc. John’s third epistle has form 
salutation. the epistle Jude, find form simi- 
lar that Peter’s first epistle, except that ἀγάπη 
added. the salutation John the seven churches 
Asia, the usual form, ἀπὸ Θεοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν varied 
ἀπὸ τοῦ καὶ καὶ ἐρχόμενος" καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἑπτὰ 
πνευμάτων ἐστιν ἐνώπιον τοῦ αὐτοῦ" καὶ ἀπὸ 
Χριστοῦ, μάρτυς πιστός, πρωτότοκος τῶν νεκρῶν καὶ 
ἄρχων τῶν βασιλέων τῆς γῆς. 

will observed that all these apostolic salutations, 
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there the same general form construction, and, except 
the one last cited, very close resemblance language, 
may seem somewhat remarkable that, while the Father 
and Son are every instance referred to, mention 
made the Holy Spirit, the third person the adorable 
Trinity. may reason for this that, the Spirit 
inspiration, the Holy Ghost conveys these salutations, 
apostolic agency, from God the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ the churches. perhaps prominence intended 
given the great economical fact the plan re- 
demption, that God the Father who sends, and God the 
Son who sent achieve human salvation, while the 
office-work God the Spirit apply truth the hearts 
make effectual their regeneration and 
sanctification. Grace, mercy, and may then 
said come from God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and, through the agency the Holy Spirit, rest 
upon all who are embraced the covenant redeeming 
love. But whatever weight may given these conjec- 
tural reasons for the omission the name the Holy 
Spirit the apostolic salutations, valid argument can 
drawn from this omission against either the personality 
the Spirit his equality with the Father and the Son. 
the apostolic benedictions, find greater diversity 
form. Romans, Philippians, Thessalonians, and the 
Apocalypse, the simple form χάρις tod Κυρίου ἡμῶν 
Χριστοῦ peta πάντων ὑμῶν. first Corinthians, 
ἡμῶν and πάντων are omitted. Corinthians find the 
form which generally designated the apostolic benediction 
χάρις τοῦ Κυρίου Χριστοῦ, καὶ ἀγάπη τοῦ καὶ 
κοινωνία τοῦ ᾿Αγίου Πνεύματος μετὰ πάντων ὑμῶν. The 
benediction Galatians changed from the usual μετὰ 
πάντων ὑμῶν μετὰ τοῦ πνεύματος ὑμῶν, Ephe- 
sians the form suffers still greater change, εἰρήνη τοῖς 
καὶ ἀγάπη μετὰ πίστεως ἀπὸ Θεοῦ πατρὸς καὶ Κυρίου 
Χριστοῦ. The form Colossians simply χάρις 
ὑμῶν. Timothy, the benediction addressed first 
Timothy and then the church which was bishop: 
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Κύριος Χριστὸς μετὰ τοῦ πνεύματός" σου χάρις 
ὑμῶν. similar form benediction closes the letter 
Philemon: χάρις τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ μετὰ τοῦ 
πνεύματος ὑμῶν, the plural ὑμῶν referring not only Phile- 
mon, but also the persons embraced the salutation, vs. 
1,2. and Hebrews, χάρις μετὰ πάντων ὑμῶν. 
The benediction omitted the epistle James. The 
form Peter’s first epistle εἰρήνη ὑμῖν πᾶσι τοῖς Χρισ- 
his second letter, doxology takes the place 
the benediction. benediction found the first and 
second epistles John. his third epistle briefly 
εἰρήνη Jude’s epistle closes with doxology instead 
benediction. 

see from this inspection that the apostles did not 
confine themselves any one form benediction, and that 
some instances they omitted altogether. The inference 
obvious, that, now employed the dismission 
Christian assemblies, the minister who pronounces the bene- 
diction under obligation use one form the exclu- 
sion the rest, nor seek variety introducing forms 
his own composing. would seem preferable, however, 
adhere strictly scripture language, and avoid monoto- 
nous repetition the same form variety selection, 
reference being always had the character the religious 
services which the benediction intended close. 
stress should laid upon the use the” our,” before 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Some the benedictions 
omitted, may read Lord Jesus Christ,” inasmuch 
the article, according the Greek usage, often supplies 
the place unemphatic possessive pronoun. 

this survey also see how marked the corres- 
pondence form and sentiment between the apostolic 
salutations and benedictions. Were not for their differ- 
ence position, the one class introducing and the other 
closing the epistles, far their sense and grammatical 
construction are concerned, they might all denominated 
benedictions. But whatever appellation may given them, 
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distinguish the one from the other, they ought never 
mutual relationship, that the full sense the one 
cannot reached, except through the medium the other. 
The salutations refer the origin source the grace 
the gospel, the benedictions, its perfected fulness 
Christ’s forgiving love. The prepositional construction, ἀπὸ 
Θεοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν καὶ Κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, finds the 
benedictions its counterpart the subjective genitive, ἡμῶν 
Χριστοῦ. The preposition ἀπό the salutations, 
the constructio pugnans, imparts the omitted verb the 
idea motion, away from. Χάρις, ἔλεος, καὶ εἰρήνη are an- 
nounced proceeding from God the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ, and resting upon all who are embraced the 
covenant redemption. This notion origin source 
left out the benedictions, and the permanent indwelling 
grace the soul the believer that which alone 
expressed. 

all his epistles recorded the New Testament, Paul 
first announces his official relation the churches, 
apostle Jesus Christ, virtue which office, pro- 
ceeds declare, the terms the salutation, that the grace 
and favor God rest upon all true believers. inti- 
mate relationship between the announcement his apostle- 
ship and the salutation, imparts the latter depth 
meaning, which not reached regarding wish 
prayer for the descent spiritual blessings upon the 
churches addressed. Such sense also forbidden the 
context which follows. Why the salutation every in- 
stance, and such express terms, limited the saints 
Christ, the elect God? Would not have comported 
with his abundant labors missionary Jesus Christ, 
for Paul have invoked God’s forgiving love descend 
upon all, both converted and unconverted? Must not 
have been the all-absorbing, controlling desire his heart, 
that grace, mercy, and peace, with all the sanctifying influ- 
ences the Holy Spirit, should descend upon the Gentile 
world, which special sense was set apart 
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apostle? Did not aver that his heart’s desire and prayer 
God for Israel was that they might saved? Could 
they not have been embraced the comprehensive sweep 
these salutations, regarded simply the expression 
strong desire for the descent spiritual Why 
were these apostolic greetings every instance care- 
fully limited those who were true believers 

this there can but one answer. because they 
not mere wishes prayers, embracing all their 
benevolent scope, but declarative blessings actually con- 
ferred upon Christ’s followers, which unbelievers had 
claim, and were respect whatever the recipients. Let 
few citations suffice show what express all 
others than true believers are excluded from the blessings 
conveyed these salutations. Romans, the salutation 
Ephesians, the saints and faithful Christ 
Philippians, “to all the saints Christ Jesus with the 
bishops and deacons;” Colossians, “to the saints and 
faithful brethren and throughout the epistles. 
was not enough that this limitation was indicated the 
words the church Christ Corinth,” the church 
Ephesus, but was rendered still more emphatic and 
explicit the appended clauses just cited. This shows 
that these salutations are not regarded mere wishes 
prayers. refer manifestly the bestowal bles- 
ing which belongs only God’s people, and which men 
state impenitence and unbelief have share. 

From this point view, let examine the benedictions 
with which these same epistles are closed. Upon whom 
were they pronounced? what class persons does 
ὑμῶν πάντων refer? Most unquestionably the same 
believers Christ whom the salutation had been previ- 
ously addressed. The form varies somewhat from that 
the salutation, but the sense substantially the same. 
There was necessity repeating ἀπὸ Θεοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν 
καὶ The divine source the grace 
the gospel having been affirmed the salutation, and proved 
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and illustrated throughout the whole epistle, there was 
peculiar appropriateness closing with the more tender 
and informal, χάρις τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν ‘Inood Χριστοῦ μετὰ 
πάντων ὑμῶν. not justified, then, attaching the 
Nay, more, might not have inferred that the great idea 
the salutation would repeated with more enlarged sig- 
nification after the manifold grace God the work 
redemption had been descanted upon the epistle? These 
salutations and benedictions, when regarded solemn 
and formal announcement the grace God resting upon 
all his people, very appropriately introduce and 
apostolic letters. But how comparatively frigid and mean- 
ingless are they, when considered simply prayers 
desires for the descent blessings upon the churches. 

The argument for this exegesis gathers strength from the 
grammatical construction the passages under considera- 
tion. every instance, with single exception, the verb 
The ellipsis beyond all doubt supplied 
some form εὐμί, the verb existence. Commentators, 
however, are not agreed what this form shall be. 
these salutations and benedictions are interpreted 
wishes prayers, must suppose ellipsis εἴη, the 
sing. optat. present. will not far pronounce 
such ellipsis sentence, independent some preceding 
clause containing the optatative, grammatical absurdity, 
but improbable that would not venture build 

Winer cites several passages the New 
where would supply the optative εἴη. But reference 
some these passages will show that the ellipsis this 
mood quite doubtful. One them John xx. 21, εἰρήνη 
ὑμῖν, peace you. But when take into consideration 
the personage who employed this salutation, and the time 
and circumstances which was uttered, cannot but 
attach higher significancy than that simple wish 
that peace might rest the troubled minds the disciples. 
Another passage which Winer cites containing the ellipsis 
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ein, Luke 28, when the angel addresses Mary with 
Κύριος μετὰ σοῦ, εὐλογομένη γυναιξίν, with you, 
blessed thou among women. the ellipsis here sup- 
plied with εἴη, the translation would be, may the Lord 
with you, may you blessed among women. Can this the 
sense this angelic salutation? not rather 
interpreted solemn annunciation that the Lord was 
with Mary, and that she was, the highest sense the 
term, blessed among women? But this, which the obvious 
sense, would require ellipsis the indicative. The 
other citations Winer prove ellipsis the 
optative are made from the apostolic salutations 
dictions which are the subject our present consideration. 
hope show that such ellipsis not only gram- 
matically improbable, but subversive the sense the 
passages themselves considered. 

Professor Stuart and many other excellent commentators 
supply the imperative ἔστω. certainly admissible, 
especially such passages ἀγάπη ἀνυπόκριτος (let) 
love (be) without dissimulation (Rom. xii. 9); and λόγος 
ὑμῶν πάντοτε χάριτι, (let) your speech (be) always with 
grace (Colossians iv. 6); where the context obviously places 
these elliptical phrases the category commands. Such 
ellipsis ἔστω may supplied the doxologies, 
tionable whether are justified supplying the imperative 
the salutations and benedictions, inasmuch they are 
neither ascriptions praise God nor the injunction 
duties upon man. But, when grammatically considered, 
there nevertheless far less objection ellipsis the 
imperative than the optative, and its adoption once 
raises these salutations and benedictions far higher than mere 
wishes desires for the bestowal upon God’s people the 
blessings referred to. not think, however, that the 
imperative gives the precise sense, wholly free from 
grammatical objections. 

The usual forms the verb which sentences this 
sort suffer ellipsis, are ἐστί and εἰσί. questions com- 
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mands, where the sense cannot well misunderstood, 
many other verbs common use may omitted, but 
simple annunciations, the third person 
similar verb, the only form which general suffers 
ellipsis. obscurity from the omission ἐστί 
the proposition, ἀνήρ, the man (is) good, 
δύναμις μεγίστη, the power the gods (is) greatest, 
Κύρῳ μεγάλη βασίλεια, large palace (was) Cyrus, 
Cyrus had large palace. But suppose would 
express our wish that the man might good, the form 
would ἀνὴρ εἴη, may the man good, would 
that might good. Κύρῳ μεγάλη βασίλεια εἴη 
that Cyrus possessed large palace. Sometimes the parti- 
cles, εἰ, γάρ, are placed before this optative 
make more definite oremphatic. grammatical canon 
that the optative employed the expression wish, 
and such use the verb independent sentence sel- 
dom suffers ellipsis, inasmuch there would then 
way distinguish the wish the optative from the posi- 
tive assertion the indicative. One may say σοὶ μυρίαν 
ἔχω χάριν, give you ten thousand thanks; σοὶ μυρία 
(sc. ἐστὶ), ten thousand thanks (are) you, the ellipti- 
cal form being readily understood the one which 
the verb expressed. But the optative freely suffered 
ellipsis the indicative, there would means deter- 
mining whether σοὶ μυρία χάρις denoted the actual bestowal 
thanks, wish that thanks might bestowed. 

Let now examine more particularly the grammatical 
construction these salutations and benedictions. The 
omitted verb all the salutations followed what 
called the dative the possessor, and all the benedic- 
tions, except Peter’s first epistle, the preposition μετά 
with the genitive. There essential difference between 
these two forms expression, the dative simply giving 
prominence the idea coming into possession of, 
the genitive with the preposition, the notion participation 
full possession the blessings referred to. this con- 
struction, the thing possessed put the subject the 
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sentence, and the verb may be, and often is, omitted, espe- 
cially when obscurity would arise therefrom, and spe- 
cial emphasis required given the verb. But 
such cases the ellipsis supplied with the same forms 
the verb which are found expressed, and these forms are 
the indicative. Thus, may say with equal perspicuity 
ἡμῖν ἐστι, good things are us, have good things, 
ἡμῖν, good things (are) tous. The idea belong- 
ing one’s own possession, equally clear both forms 
expression. 

view, therefore, the well-established grammatical 
law, that the present indicative the form which commonly 
suffers ellipsis such constructions, are the opinion 
that ἐστί the omitted verb these apostolic salutations 
and benedictions. dismiss, irrelevant this special 
point, all references the early liturgies the 
The simple question before is, what sense the Greek con- 
struction demands; and this determined the 
application well-established grammatical laws. 
were composing treatise liturgical forms, would then 
incumbent trace the changes and various usages 
the church different periods her history. 

have alluded the fact that the salutation 
second epistle has the verb expressed the indicative future. 
This seems proof positive that the same mood 
assigned the omitted verbs the other salutations and 
benedictions. The employment the future tense does 
not the Jeast degree weaken our argument. Concinnity 
with the preceding verse seems have been the 
reason why the verb was put the future, and had its 
emphatic position the very commencement the saluta- 
tion. But the question before has reference, not the 
tense the omitted verb, but the mood, or, other 
words, whether the optative request desire 
preferred the indicative declarative actual fact. 
would not then argue from the passage cited that the 
tion and benediction, but that the mood used John proves 
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beyond all question, that his salutation something more 
than simple wish prayer. 

The ellipsis ἐστί which have assumed, justified 
the context some the benedictions. Romans, 
doxology immediately follows the benediction. the verb 
the benediction the optative wish prayer, the same 
form the verb naturally supplied the 
μόνῳ σοφῷ δόξα eis τοὺς αἰῶνας, or, other words, 
the doxology must regarded nothing more than 
prayer that glory may rendered God. like man- 
ner the benediction Corinthians followed ἀγάπη 
μου μετὰ πάντων ὑμῶν Χριστῷ precisely the 
same grammatical form construction. the benediction 
interpreted prayer desire that the grace 
Christ may with the Corinthian church, the verse 
which follows nothing more than wish prayer that 
the apostle’s love may also with them. Colloquially 
expressed, simply: desire that love may with 
you all;” pray that may love you all.” How preferable 
the construction which read love with you 
worthy note that the verse preceding this 
benediction Corinthians, where the imperative mood 
obviously required, the verb expressed, ἤτω ἀνάϑεμα, let 
him anathema. confirms our position, that when 
the mood other than the indicative, the verb inde- 
pendent sentence seldom suffers ellipsis. 

the context which precedes the benediction 
salonians, the apostle declares his prayer that the 
whole spirit, soul, and body the Thessalonian Christians 
may preserved blameless unto the coming our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Here, might expected, the verb the 
optative expressed. Hebrews, the benediction 
preceded the imploration, the God peace that 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
shepherd the sheep, through the blood the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect,” etc. Here, also, the verb 
found the optative. the benediction which follows 
immediate proximity these texts were also prayer 
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strong desire for grace imparted the churches, may 
not suppose that like manner the verb would have 
been expressed the optative 

If, then, ἐστί the omitted verb, the sense these saluta- 
tions and benedictions very clear. They serve official 
announcements the permanent indwelling the grace 
God the hearts his people. They are emphatic 
declarations great and comforting truth, and fitly 
stand the beginning and close the apostolic epistles, 
penned for the guidance, comfort, and edification the 
churches which they were addressed. 

This result, however, may reached another line 
argument. the official privilege pronouncing the 
blessing God upon his people was accorded the patri- 
archs, kings, and prophets the Old Testament, may 
not argue, fortiori, that the authority this would 
granted those who held the relation divinely author- 
ized teachers the churches the New Testament dispen- 
sation? Turn we, then, the pages the Old Testament. 
pass by, account this discussion, those forms 
salutation and leave-taking common social intercourse 
the Hebrews, well other oriental nations. 
refer now those benedictions pronounced the patriarchs 
and prophets, which conveyed real blessing the recip- 
least were solemn prophetic declarations the 
purpose God bless them. Such was the blessing 
which Noah pronounced upon his sons, Shem and Japheth 
(Gen. ix. 26, blessing this sort Melchize- 
dek met Abraham when returning from the slaughter the 
kings the valley Shaveh (Gen. xiv. 18-20). That this 
was not invocation for blessings descend upon the 
patriarch, evident from the use made the author 
the Epistle the Hebrews, proof the official supe- 
riority Melchizedek Abraham. Without all contradic- 
tion the less blessed the greater,” or, Professor Stuart 
renders it, “the inferior blessed the superior” (Heb. 
vii. inferior may pray for his superior, and bestow 
upon him his best wishes. Paul Thess. 25) desired 
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the prayers those who were far inferior him piety and 
official station. But blessing like that which Melchizedek 
pronounced upon Abraham, could given only supe- 
rior inferior. This shows that was not prayer 
invocation common salutation, but 
pronounced one who, priest the Most High God, 
and king Salem, was Abraham’s official superior. 

Another blessing the class are now referring to, 
that which Isaac pronounced upon Jacob (Gen. xxvii. 
29), for the revocation which Esau pleaded vain, even 
though was fraudulently obtained the younger brother. 
This was not prayer desire for Jacob’s temporal 
spiritual prosperity. was something which carried with 
the possession real blessing, and such was beyond 
the power Isaac himself revoke, when once had been 
pronounced. Cf. Gen. xxvii. 37. find similar bless- 
ing given Jacob Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 
This was deemed such moment, and required 
full and firm belief the divine promise the part 
Jacob, strangers and sojourners the land Egypt 
and his children were the time, that referred the 
Epistle the Hebrews (xi. 20) one the examples 
remarkable faith exercised the Old Testament worthies. 
The patriarchal blessing which Jacob (Gen. xlix), when 
about die, pronounced upon his twelve sons, another 
example the blessings which are now referring. 
also are those pronounced Moses (Deut. xxxii. 29) 
upon the children Israel before his death. Throughout 
the historical books the Old Testament, not 
quently meet with prophetical benedictions from the lips 
the authorized teachers God’s chosen people. 

But not the more eminent saints only the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation were invested with this authority bless 
the people God. official act, formed part 
the priestly service the Mosaic economy. read 
Lev. ix. 22, that Aaron lifted his hand toward the 
people, and blessed them,” after having waved the breasts 
and the right shoulder the bullock and the ram for 
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wave offering before the after which both Moses 
and Aaron went into the tabernacle the congregation, and 
came out and blessed the people, and the glory the Lord 
appeared unto all the Numb. vi. 26, form 
benediction prescribed for Aaron and his sons. 
this wise shall bless the children Israel, saying unto 
them, the Lord bless thee and keep thee; the make 
his face shine upon thee and gracious unto thee; the 
Lord lift his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 
And they shall put name upon the children Israel, 
and will bless them.” 

Our argument from this simple and obvious. the 
patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, serving mere types 
and shadows the good things come, and not being the 
very image those things, were yet fraught with bless- 
ings, that patriarchs, priests, and kings were invested with 
official authority bless those who waited for the word 
the Lord, might not, with reason, expect that this prerog- 
ative, something like it, would constitute prominent 
feature the new dispensation? Was the privilege 
Moses bless the people God before ascended Mount 
Nebo die, and David and Solomon pronounce 
benediction upon the great congregations convened such 
the bringing the ark Jerusalem and the 
dedication the temple and was Paul, the servant and apos- 
tle Jesus Christ, the High Priest good things come, 
and the mediator better covenant established upon better 
promises, restricted the simple utterance his wish 
prayer that the grace his Divine Master might rest 
upon the churches which had are slow 
believe this. same line argument which proves that 
the ordinance infant baptism, resting, does, upon the 
Abrahamic covenant, and abrogated enactment ex- 
pressed implied, the right and privilege, fortiori, 
those who live under dispensation much more ample 
its covenanted blessings and mercies, demonstrates beyond 
doubt, that official prerogative, like that are consid- 
ering, belonged the patriarchs, prophets, and kings the 
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Old Testament, which did not, increased degree, belong 
the apostles and evangelists the new dispensation. 

pass, then, from the Old the New Testament. 
the very foreground the Sermon the Mount, the beati- 
tudes which cast far into the background the benedic- 
tions the Old Testament, whether regard had the 
dignity the one who pronounced them, the rich- 
ness and amplitude the blessings themselves. Simi- 
lar beatitudes benedictions meet the eye throughout 
the gospels. peace leave with you, peace give 
unto you; the world giveth give unto you.” the 
spirit this great utterance, secures the possession 
true and lasting peace the soul every believer, 
Paul, with misgivings that doing something extra- 
official presumptuous, announces his salutations and 
benedictions, that the peace God, through Jesus Christ, 
does, and ever will, abide with all true believers. 

Was this official prerogative too great granted 
him and his fellow apostles? Did our Lord not say (Matt. 
xvi. 19), that ‘would give unto them the keys Heaven, 
that whatsoever they should bind earth should bound 
Heaven, and whatsoever they should loose earth should 
loosed heaven and did not, when had imparted 
unto them his divine breath the Holy Ghost, also say, 
another occasion (John xx. 22, 23): sins 
remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins 
retain, they are retained?” unwarrantable 
stretch authority for men clothed with such extraordinary 
powers declare, the name their divine Master, that 
his grace is, and always will be, with all who believe his 
name? solemn averments this great 
truth, the apostolic salutations and benedictions very appro- 
priately introduce and close the epistles. But if, through 
mistaken apprehension that words such gracious import 
cannot uttered human lips, interpret them mere 
prayers earnest desires, their prominent position the 
beginning and end the epistles, cannot but regard, 
comparatively meaningless and incongruous. have 
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only ask, which these interpretations comports best 
with the sublime promises, hopes, and consolations the 
epistles, which serves the most fitting introduction 
triumphant consummation grace brought view 
the eighth chapter Romans, the fifteenth chapter 
Corinthians, the first chapter Ephesians, and there 
can but one reply, namely, that interpretation which 
regards these salutations and benedictions declarations 
God’s accredited ambassadors that the grace Christ 
the portion every believer. Thus explained, the epistles 
serve expand and illustrate the great idea the saluta- 
tion, which again repeated with increased emphasis 
the closing benediction. 

The only question which remains, and which may dis- 
posed very briefly, is, whether the ministers Christ are 
authorized pronounce these salutations 
the sense which they were employed the apostles. 
believe that they are thus authorized. When 
ascended high, led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men. And gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers; for 
the perfecting the saints, for the work the ministry, 
for the edifying the body Christ” (Ephes. iv. 11, 
12). Were these ascension gifts designed only chiefly 
for the apostolic age the church? Were there saints 
perfected, and body Christ edified, after 
Paul and his fellow laborers had ceased from their work 
earth? May not the Christian minister now come before 
his people the fulness the gospel Christ, Paul 
was sure should come the church Rome? Has 
official authority pronounce words peace and joy 
those who are the Israel God, and whom special 
sense pertain the promises? Most assuredly has. When 
pronounces the salutation benediction the forms 
given the Spirit inspiration, carries with all that 
wealth spiritual grace and peace which was designed 
convey when expressed Paul, Peter, John. was 
not their own name their own authority, but 
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ambassadors Jesus Christ, that they uttered words 
such blessed and comprehensive import. Every minister 
Jesus Christ, however obscure his position humble his 
sphere, commissioned preach the same gospel which 
the apostles preached, and feed the church with the same 
hopes and promises. There official prerogative, apart 
from their extraordinary apostolic powers inspired teach- 
ers truth, which does not possess. 

But while the power pronounce these salutations and 
benedictions their full original sense, conceded 
every ordained minister Jesus Christ, the people should 
carefully instructed regard the nature this service, 
and its position the ordinances and worship God’s 
house. They should cautioned against attaching 
any mysterious virtue efficacy, though the minister 
who pronounces has power forgive sin, bestow bless- 
ings. should well understood that new special 
spiritual gift communicated this ministerial act, but 
that the reiterated declaration truth old the 
Christian religion itself; that the grace Jesus Christ 
with his people, accordance with the express provisions 
his everlasting love, ratified his death the cross, and 
that will ever abide with them this world and that 
which come. The congregation should explicitly 
taught that, although the language these formulas 
embraces all who are within sound the minister’s voice, 
inasmuch not his prerogative withhold the riches 
the gospel grace from any who wait upon his minis- 
tration, yet the blessing contained therein belongs and 
rests upon those only who are true believers, and even upon 
such has little vitality and force, unless they are the lively 
exercise faith discern its full and gracious import. 

feared that there all our congregations 
much misapprehension regard the nature and import 
the benediction. The people stand reverential atti- 
tude during the pronouncement this simple and sublime 
formula. There danger, however, their coming 
regard themselves the passive recipients blessing, 
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reference which their only duty assume befitting 
posture. This may not true all. Some, doubtless, 
have such enlightened views, attach this part 
divine service vital saving power, only rests upon 
those who faith Jesus Christ appropriate them- 
selves, pledge and earnest God’s unchanging 
But such the natural tendency rely upon forms and 
observances, and substitute them for the living faith 
the gospel, that doubt with many the benediction 
regarded the actual conferral blessing, irrespective 
that spirituality mind the recipient necessary 
make such. 

has always seemed eminently befitting the rela- 
tion which subsists between the minister and people, the one 
God’s the other congregation gathered 
together listen the divine message, that public worship 
should commenced with salutation, not necessarily 
form composed Old Testament language, but sometimes 
that employed Paul, grace unto you and peace 
from God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
solemn and affectionate announcement that the favor 
God rests ever upon the congregation his saints, would 
constitute fitting introduction the services the sanc- 
tuary, and confirm the faith and animate the hopes those 
who wait upon the Lord,” and seek the ordinances 
his house renew their spiritual strength. 
correspondence also would then maintained between the 
commencement and close public worship, and due promi- 
nence would given the great and comforting truth 
the superabounding grace God bestowed upon his people. 

But whatever position may assigned them public 
worship, let not these salutations and benedictions 
regarded, the one hand, possessing some mysterious, 
indefinable power, when pronounced priestly lips, 
that blessing communicated the whole congregation 
irrespective personal faith Christ, nor, the other 
hand, merely expressive wish prayerful desire for 
the bestowal the divine favor upon those whose hear- 
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ing they are pronounced. Let them rather regarded 
declarative the great and fundamental fact the gospel, 
that the grace Christ abides with all his saints according 
his promise, when about lay down his life bring 
eternal redemption from sin and death. 


ARTICLE 
WEDGWOOD ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY: 
EUGENE SCHUYLER, D., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


the science language, almost wholly 
the growth the last fifty years; and that time has 
made rapid progress. Nearly all the known languages have 
been some extent explored, and their sources and mutual 
relations pointed out. But philosophical research into the 
English language, English scholars, has not kept pace with 
the advance other directions. has been produced 
good and reliable work English etymology, not 
from lack rich field work in, but from the incompe- 
tency the laborers. Skinner and Junius lived before lan- 
guage was scientifically studied, and their works have been 
out date. Richardson and Webster, though still 
use, are too inaccurate and incomplete much service. 
They not only lacked the results worked out investigators 
other languages aid their own researches, but they 
were both deficient the genius and the capacities suitable 
for such studies. While Germany has become nation 
scholars, the age English scholarship, even the classics, 
seems past. The student English has therefore 
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been forced have recourse the labors foreign scholars 
foreign languages, and draw what assistance could 
from those sources. With regard the Latin side the 
language, Diez has covered most the ground his Ety. 
mological Dictionary the Romanic Languages while 
are authorities for the Teutonic 
and Celtic elements. 

When, therefore, new attempt this line was announced 
Mr. Wedgwood, under the auspices the Philological 
Society London, was thought that the great want was 
about supplied. But careful examination the 
work, are obliged say that the want great 
ever, and that must still wait, until some English 
scholar arises fully competent perform the work. 

good etymological dictionary should complete, sci- 
entific, and accurate. Itshould complete two respects. 
Not only should contain all the words the language, 
but all that known about each word should set forth. 
When derivation not certainly known, there should 
digest the leading opinions the word. the cog- 
nate words, too, should given, that may have before 
all the steps necessary ascending its source. 

scientific treatment demands method and method 
based true critical principles. play should allowed 
mere fancy but there should strict adherence 
fixed system every part. About the word question all 
the related words should grouped, and arranged histori- 
cally; going “upward through the ages,” that may 
clearly see its development, and know just when and how 
came into our language. treating word Latin 
origin, the forms all the Romanic languages should 
given, showing through which came us: that parent 
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word should then deduced from the Latin, and that com- 
pared with its cognates, perhaps the Greek Sanskrit, 
its root compared with others different classes the 
same family. unhistorical method not really scientific 
and, although may sometimes advantage com- 
pare resemblances words languages widely separated, 
yet, the same time, the investigator apt led away 
mere similarities form, and reach conclusions 
which the history the word would once overthrow. 
Every change which word undergoes, its growth from 
the root the present form, may have effect upon the 
and presenting all these their proper 
order that the exact signification made out. 

course necessary scientific method that there 
accuracy and exactness. Known facts and mere surmises 
must kept distinct. The facts the history and devel- 
opment word should stated just they are, and 
with attempt either draw inferences from them, 
make them square with any preconceived theory. 

The science language now beyond the empirical 
stage which ingenious hypotheses are appropriate. Facts 
are longer explained any arbitrary principle 
obtained independently them. The object now 
obtain all the facts; when have these, may endeavor 
see what manner they can explained. The theory 
must grow from the facts. But will not found 
theory insufficient data; for the temptation great, 
moulding, suit our previous notions, what subsequently 
discovered. Nor dictionary the place for theorizing. 
lexicon any use all, solely for the facts 
which contains, unburdened extrinsic matter. Another 
work should contain the conclusions which might drawn 
from the data given. What would said the 
botanist who should interweave with the description 
genus, arguments about the “origin species” the 
beginning vegetable life? Dr. Webster may taken 
striking example author working this way, 
Starting with the idea that all languages came ultimately 
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from the Hebrew, endeavored apply that theory all 
words. Hence his work full the most absurd blunders, 
though mingled with occasional happy conjectures. Hence 
see word Latin origin finding its source the 
Welsh, one Greek the Ethiopic. 

Let now examine more particularly the work Mr. 
Wedgwood, and see how far conforms these requisi- 
tions. There has been issued only the first volume, from 
inclusive, which ought comprise about one fourth 
the words the language. But few words Latin origin 
are given, the principal strength the author being 
expended those from the Teutonic and Celtic stocks. 
The author says: have rule omitted words clas- 
sical derivation, whether immediate through the French, 
unless sufficiently disguised form require explanation, 
cases when the meaning the word has been greatly 
modified during its residence foreign soil, where 
seemed desirable point out relations not commonly 
ognized our classical not perceive the 
expediency such rule; nor see that has been 
well carried out and applied. Thus, many words have been 
omitted, the derivations which are not all obvious; 
and many more find place, where the slightest familiarity 
with Latin would show their origin. Even among the 
words from other sources there are singular omissions, some 
them words common use. Such are, among others, 
amice, amma, anele, archil, arise, aroynt, arrack, bier, 
braid, caboose, caddis, caltrop, capsize, caraway, crab, 
sour, derrick, die, donkey, drift, etc. Again, the words 
given, while many are treated unreasonable length, 
others are very incompletely noticed; arm, away, article, 
ass;' while some the etymologies are not attempted, 


many cases, Mr. Wedgwood little more research would have brought 
out etymologies great interest. would have shown that ask was from the 
Skr. ish, that bittern was from the Lat. taurus bos taurus, bull, 
account its bellowing noise (cf. Pliny, 10, 42, 57); that candy was from the 
Skr. khand, khad, and that caper-sauce comes from the Skr. kaphdri, 
which there meant dried ginger, derived, account its dietetic qualities, from 
kapha, phlegm, and ari, enemy. 
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dudgeon, art,and ape. This last word quite interesting 
its origin. may traced through all the northern 
guages the Greek κῆπος, κεῖπος, Sanskrit the root 
which kamp, tremble, move quickly. The ape, 
therefore, means the agile, quickly-moving animal. 

Diez, the preface his Etymological Dictionary,” 
speaks follows: The problem etymology trace 
back given word its source. The practical method for 
the solution this problem not always the same; 
easily perceive two methods, critical and 
The uncritical hits its explanations, mere matter 
luck, from some external resemblance form, extorts 
them, cases very slight similarity, even complete dif- 
ference, series arbitrarily formed middle terms. 
method proceeding faulty principle, though through 
wit and genius has made many lucky hits, has brought with 
many the whole science etymology into discredit while 
has recommended itself others through the ease its appli- 
for any one can practise without call preparation. 
The former err their aversion, the latter their inclina- 
tion. opposition the uncritical method, the critical 
subjects itself the well-settled principles and rules pho- 
without deviating foot-breadth from them, except 
where clear actual exceptions compel. strives follow 
the very genius the language, and win from its 
secrets. weighs each letter, and seeks ascertain its 
appropriate value every position.” 

The critical method finely illustrated the work from 
which have just quoted; Mr. Wedgwood’s book 
most excellent example the opposite. Instead care- 
fully following each word, its author often seems merely 
have turned over the leaves various dictionaries, 
have selected all the words similar form, and have 
placed them one after another without the slightest attempt 
order. The arrangement some cases defective, 
that have been totally unable perceive what actu- 
ally Frequently the same word derived 


Mr. Wedgwood’s treatment the word carat. 
Under the word Artichoke, Wedgwood cites Diez, but conveys wrong im- 
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different ways different places. The author often groups 
together words which, closer investigation, may 
seen come from different roots; while the same time 
overlooks most important relations, and separates words 
which are obviously connected. especially fault 
words Latin derivation, where sometimes ignores the 
Latin and endeavors come origin this side it. 
Besides all the confusion, mistakes, and oversights, with 
which fairly chargeable, sometimes feel Mr. 
Wedgwood were misleading for the purposes his argu- 
ment, carefully does often avoid real relations and 
bring out the onomatopoetic side the word. 

Under the word class, says: Lat. classis, distribu- 
tion things into groups, originally clasis. Identical with 
Icel. klasi, Sw. Dan. klase, bunch, assembly, cluster, Du. 
klos, klot, globus, sphaera.” The Du. klos, klot, also 
brought under clot, clod, formed from the sound 
heavy mass falling the ground. has always been sup- 
posed that the Lat classis was the Gr. κλᾶσις κλῆσις, from 
καλεῖν, call; the people called together, division 
the people, class. Case, cash, cask, chest, and quash, 
compares with the It. cassa, Fr. caisse, Sp. casco, well 
with Icel. Du. kasse, Ger. kiste, and thus concludes 
primary meaning seems something hollow empty, 
from imitation the sound blow empty ves- 
sel the syllable quash! sometimes strengthened 
final It. cassa, whence Eng. case, plainly 
enough from the Lat. capsa, box, from capere, hold. 
cistern, Lat. cisterna, formed from cista, Gr. κίστη, chest, 
deduces from Bohem. ciste, clean, Lat. castus,) whence 
cleanse, and cisterna, cleansing place. 

Our author, besides his failings comparative philology, 
has made great mistakes historian words. Not 
unfrequently reverses the order, and derives the earlier 


pression his meaning. says, Ven. articioco; Sp. alcachofa; Ar. al- 
It. Diez, deduces artichoke, Ger. artischoke, It. 
articiocco, Fr. artichaut, directly from the Ar. ar‘di schauki, i.e. earth-thorn, and 
only cites the other words way comparison. 
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word from the later. Oftentimes little more attention 
the history word would have brought out the 
very opposite what has given. The word appall, 
asserts, wholly unconnected with pale. takes from 
pall, deaden, lose destroy the vital powers. 
adduces some quotations from Richardson, but omits two 
which make against him, and which clearly show the origin 
the word pale, Fr. 'To deaden second- 
ary meaning easily arising from that pale, pallid, 
like 
The answere that made me, dere, 
When did sue for poor hartes redresse, 
Hath countnance and cheere, 
That this case, all comfortlesse.” 
his love her refusal. 
The other passage from Shakespeare: Part Hen. VI. Act 
sc. 
your looks are sad, your cheere 


Cheere used here, above, the sense face, cheek. 
But Mr. Wedgwood’s greatest fault that carried 
away his theory. This theory that Onomatopoeia, 
the imitative character language. According this, 
man, his primitive state, had first means express- 
ing his emotions except gestures and inarticulate cries. 
saw various animals and though could perceive their 
difference his eye, was unable represent them, 
their absence, either himself others. was noth- 
ing fix the conception. But last heard voice, say 
the lowing That cry was then the distinguishing 
feature the object, and bring before himself the idea 
cow, all had was imitate its lowing. with 
other animals, and with the various objects above, 
around, beneath him. would attracted the 
perfume flower, would sniff its fragrance, and after 
that would recall himself the flower sound resem- 
bling process time, derivatives would 
formed, enough express the different wants his nature. 
One the objections this view the subject that 
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lowers too much the powers man, supposing that 
was incapable himself originating symbols his ideas, 
and that must learn his whole language, now complex 
and various, from the cries lower animals and the noises 
nature; the whistling the wind and the purling 
the brook. 

Thought and language are coincident. The child begins 
rate existence mother, calls her mum, mum, the first 
words which child ever speaks. When man, then, com- 
menced think, and think reference others, 
began speak. this which man differs from beasts. 
They are incapable expressing their thoughts lan- 
guage, and use mere interjections pain, joy, hunger, 
thinks and speaks. Call instinct you will, 
power peculiar him; and was natural for him 
speak move his arms. Dr. Steinthal well expresses 
the three principles which governed the production lan- 
the origin humanity the soul and the 
body were such mutual dependence that all the emotions 
the soul had their echo the body, principally the 
organs respiration and the voice. This sympathy 
soul and body, still found the infant and the savage, was 
intimate and fruitful the primitive man; each intuition 
awoke him accent sound. Another law, 
which played less essential part the creation lan- 
guage, was the association ideas. virtue this law, 
the sound which accompanied intuition associated itself 
the soul with the intuition itself, closely that the 
sound and intuition presented themselves the conscious- 
ness inseparable, and were equally inseparable the rec- 
ollection. III. Finally the sound became word form- 
ing bond between the image obtained perception, and 
the image present the memory other words, acquired 
significance and became element language. The image 
the resemblance and the image the perception are not 


Steinthal, Der Ursprung der Sprache; quoted from Origin 
Language, 45. 
XIX. No. 76. 
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wholly identical; e.g. see horse; other horse that 
have ever seen resembles absolutely color, size, 
the general conception recalled the word in- 
volves only the abstracted attributes common all animals 
the same genus. the collection common attri- 
butes that constitutes the significance the 
may said that this does not exclude the theory that words 
were formed imitation sound. No; but shows that 
not necessary for words formed, and think 
that the history language and the facts philology will 
show that few words have been actually formed this 
manner. 

Most etymologists are agreed tracing language ulti- 
mately certain number roots. what root is, 
there are some differences opinion, Mr. Wedgwood 
says, that root merely fiction the grammarians 
indicate the core group related words having similar 
significations,” having never had any independent existence. 
The root this sense seems the consonantal sounds 
word; clb, the root club, modified clmp, 
clump. Max Miller,! however, says: call root radical, 
whatever, the words any language family lan- 
guages, cannot reduced simpler more original 
form. Roots are either predicative demonstrative. They 
are monosyllabic, and always contain vowel. this 
view the roots such had determinate 
word new signification would formed the addition 
one more letters the root, modification one 
predicative root. Now the Chinese vocabulary from 
forty fifty thousand words may reduced four hun- 
dred and fifty the Hebrew five and the 
Sanskrit does not require also stated that 
two hundred and fifty roots are sufficient supply the 
German with eighty thousand words. demonstrative 


Science Language, Am. ed., 252. Miiller, 265. 
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roots are very few number; and from their nature, being 
those which represent this, that, here, etc., cannot imita- 
tive. The predicative roots, also, would regard for the 
most part original instinctive utterances. There was 
probably some reason, which, yet, have not reached, 
why one sound was better express one idea than another. 
The explanation probably gained, gained all, 
careful study the modes utterance, and obser- 
vation the earliest attempts speech children. But 
there this trouble, that cannot ourselves remember our 
own experience, and very difficult obtain anything 
with accuracy from watching others. This problem will, 
perhaps, always remain unsolved. these predicative 
roots which Mr. Wedgwood desires prove are produced 
imitation sound. will briefly state the different 
classes words which considers have their origin 
this way. 

Animal cries and sounds; cluck, croak, roar, neigh, 
low, purr, etc. Hence come the names animals. 

Inarticulate human utterances, sob, sigh, 
laugh, cough, 

The collision and fracture bodies various degrees 
hardness and resonance. hard bodies, represented 
thud, dag resonance, the liquids; din, boom, 
knell; sounds arising from the motion the liquids and air, 
whirr, whizz, splash, dash. Modifications 
the volume pitch the sound, depending the size 
the bodies collision vibration, are represented 
change vowel; sound considerable volume being imi- 
tated the vowels with more open mouth and ful- 
ler voice, while notes high pitch are sounded with the 
thinner vowel into which the highest notes the voice 
are necessarily e.g. clank and clink.” Continu- 
ance expressed either reduplication syllables, 
crack, crackle, clap, clatter. 

Words expressive bodily and mental affections, 
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pain, terror, disgust; from various sounds used while 
experiencing those affections. Thus ache, from ah, the 
sound pain. Words expressing silence are formed 
similar way, with the ellipsis negative, from the sounds 
st, hush, mum, ete. 

Even allow all these words truly onomatopes, 
they are only words occasional use, and not all those 
which make the strength and substance the language. 
There are course some words all languages formed 
this principle. But such words They produce 
derivatives, and are surrounded such numerous 
progeny other roots are. sure, there are excep- 
tions, but those only set the general fact higher 
These are mostly words which mark nothing further than 
the mere sound imitated, its reality, the means pro- 
ducing it.2 But the riches fully developed language 
are not seen words this sort. They are mere surface 
words. Such words are indeed desired the vocabulary 
with sensuous imitation nature, which may 
concurring element poetic representation, but wise 
its real object. For this not imitation nature, but rep- 
resentation ideas. original language may have been 
richer them, just the speech children is; but soon 
the spirit looks deeper into the nature things, despises 
more and more this rough imitation nature, and begins 
name objects deeper-lying, more significant marks. 


word mystery is, perhaps, one these exceptions. Gr. μυστήριον, 
mystery, from μύστης, one initiated, from initiate, from μύειν, shut the 
eyes mouth. The root naturally pronounced closing the lips. 

not believe that person ordinary intelligence, hearing for the 
first time one these words, could have any igea the sound was intended 
express. With Mr. Wedgwood the case different. has been blessed 
with exceedingly delicate ear, and able distinguish with the most 
seeming accuracy between the sound made instrument 
soft body, and that made dull instrument hard body; between the 
sound made the flat the hand partition wall, and the clenched hand 
against yielding body heavy body falling into the water, and the 
fall mass irregular shape. 

System der Sprachwissenschaft, 92. 
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Words this sort bear very small proportion the 
number words language. Mr. Wedgwood, how- 
ever, could carry his principle formation still further. 
tries prove that some our commonest ideas are 
gained this way. says: “after thus tracing the ex- 
pression ideas like endurance continuance, and even 
silence itself, imitative root, need not doubt 
the possibility expressing any other idea the same 
principle.” 

The word which relies, showing the origin con- 
tinuance, abide. The effect complete absorption 
object, whether from sudden astonishment intent observa- 
tion, marked involuntary opening the mouth, aris- 
ing from the relaxation all the muscles the face not 
exerted steady gaze. The interjection wonder, then, 
formed from repetition the syllable ba! ba! mechan- 
ically uttered through the parting lips; Gr. Lat. 
babae! papae! The original force this syllable seen 
the Fr, baer, baier, modern béer, open the mouth, 
gape, then intent upon anything. the Eng. 
abeyance, expectation, aby, expect, endure, remain. The 
insertion avoid the hiatus (‘the being ancient 
Latin the regular stop-gap the gives the Pr. 
badar, gape, open; It. badare, intent upon, 
desire, wait. From It. badare, are led through Goth. 
beidan, expect, look out for, endure Ger. bitan, arbi- 
tan; bidan, abidan, Eng. bide, abide.” The ety- 
mology proposed for the Romanic words indeed possible 
but credible that the Northern words came 
from them. have the Goth. beidan, wait; baidjan, 
endure delay, force, urge; Ger. biten, 
Icel. bidha, Sw. bida, Dan, bie, wait, Eng. bide, 
abide. There idea astonishment conveyed any 
these words; the contrary, one compulsion, 
that, Diefenbach suggests, they may connected with 


labial would seem more likely stop-gap than lingual. 
62* 
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note, that the vowel all these words not the 
involuntary utterance, but the closer The also, 
seems part the root, and not subsequent addition, for 
Dan. bie plainly later form. impossible prove 
historical development the Italian into the Gothic,! 
while the Romanic words might have been formed from 
these, with the meaning, first, wait, then gape while 
waiting, like amuse. Whether then our author has 
proved that the idea continuance from imitative 
root, let the reader judge. 

Many words are imitative only appearance. Many 
seem convey imaginative minds shadow their 
sense, but only because have got sound and sense 
thoroughly identified, that any sound nearly like that 
the word will call before our minds the idea represented. 
One acquainted with the poetry Tennyson can easily 
see how words can made represent sound with 
which they have not the slightest connection. From many 
words which seem onomatopoetic this appearance 
will wear off deeper inquiry into their origin. Thun- 
der often cited imitative word. But thunder, Ger. 
donner, Ger. donar, which seems show rolling, 
rumbling noise, the Lat. Skr. tanyatu, and derived 
from the root tan, Gr. τείνειν, stretch, whence come τόνος, 
tone, and also such words Lat. tenuis, Eng. thin and ten- 
Mr. Wedgwood says that the word cat, Ger. 
probably derived from the sound cat makes spitting. 
Yet the Ger. kater, Eng. cat and kitten, there such 
sound, and not single language, from the 
Icelandic, except the Ger. katze (with perhaps the Finn. 
kassi, given Mr. Wedgwood), does the sibilant occur. 

The sum the whole matter happily expressed 


are little surprised that Mr. Wedgwood did not try derive the verb 
drink from the tinkling sound seen Fr. trinquer, It. trincure, touch glasses, 

Heyse, Sprachwissenschaft, 93. Miiller, Science Language, 364. 

Science Language, 365. 
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trace our own names back Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, 
compare them with their cognates Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit. The number names which are really formed 
imitation sound, dwindle down very small 
quotum, cross-examined the comparative 
and are left, the end, with the conviction, that though 
might have been made out the roaring, fizzing, 
hissing, gobbling, twittering, cracking, banging, slamming, 
and rattling sounds nature, the tongues with which 
are acquainted different origin.” 

But, whatever may the merits this theory, has 
been carried much too the volume before us. 
will give here few examples evident errors into which 
Mr. Wedgwood has fallen while following the devious path 
this ignis fatuus. 

Blind, Mr. Wedgwood connects with blink. From blink, 
Ger. blicken, have Ger. blitz, flash, then 
insertion nasal, blinzen, twinkle, and dropping 
the final syllable get Scot. glance; Dan. 
dazzle; Du. blindselen, blind; Eng. blind. 
origin blind would thus the figure blinking under 
strong Nor ought it,” says he, find 
Words aiming the direct representation natural sounds 
are apt appear the first instance the frequentative 

*form.” Strange reasoning this. did not remain 
proved that the word does aim the representation 
natural sound. cites another example this the 
word blend. word represents,” says, “the sound 
made the agitation liquids. Swab. blotzen, churn; 
plotzen, plonsen, plunge; blonssen, dabble 
Eng. bluther, bludder, make noise with the mouth 
taking any liquid blunder, stir water. Hence Eng. 
blend, blendian, mix.” Now Grimm and Diefenbach 
show that both blind and blend come from stronger form, 
Icel. Sw. blanda, Icel. Dan. mix; hence 
mixed, muddy, dark, blind, which therefore has connec- 
with the Ger. blicken, look. From the same come 
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also blunder, and blunt, which latter Mr. Wedgwood would 
have represent another sound, viz. that round heavy 
body falling into the water, connected with Eng. plump, Du. 
plotzen, plonsen, plompen. 

Brilliant classed our author with bright, both 
which derives from one his favorite roots 
root, which interchanges with and with repre- 
sents sudden noise; and then, transfer from the ear 
the eye, flash light. Now have French the 
verbs creak, crackle, gresiller, griller, 
crackle meat broiling; also brasiller, brusler, bruler, 
It. brasciare, Eng. broil. “Inthe Fr. briller, the 
meaning transferred from the domain the ear that 
the eye, from the analogous effect produced the sensi- 
tive frame crackling noise and sparkling 
see can find assistance elsewhere. Diez gives 
It. brillare, Sp. Pr. brillar, Fr. briller, shine, sparkle, 
which deduces from the Lat. beryllus, beryl, It. berillo 
(in the dialect Parma, brill). Compare also the Ger. 
brill, and brille, beryl, crystal, spectacles. 
Gr. βήρυλλος, stone sea-green color, used also 
general name for crystal. Brilliant, then, shining, 
sparkling like crystal, and almost revert the orig- 
inal signification when speak diamond ring 
ring set with brilliants. 

Caprice another word falsely derived from idea 
signification the sound. Caprice, Fr. caprice, It. 
usually and most probably derived from It. capra, Lat. 
caper, goat; and like Eng. caper meant originally 
jump, leap, fantastic action, goat. The former 
generally used mental, the latter bodily action. 
Wedgwood looks for the origin the word entirely 
different direction. says: connection between 
the sound and the movement the sonorous medium 
apparent, that the terms expressing modifications the 
one are frequently transferred the other subject. Thus 
speak sound vibrating the ears; tremulous 
sound, for one which there quick succession vary- 
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ing impressions the ear. words which repre- 
sent sound such nature are then applied signify 
trembling shivering action.” Various examples are 
adduced prove this,— Gr. φρίσσειν, Fr. frisser, It. bris- 
ciare, Fr. grisser, etc. then find symptoms shiver- 
ing, chattering the teeth, etc., employed express 
passionate longing for thing, Sophocles’ ἔρωτι, 
have shivered with The whole argument here 
built the termination, blind the so-called fre- 
quentative ending. ‘The first syllable entirely disregarded. 
makes the same mistake one the examples which 
cites confirmation, viz. Lat. ericius, hedgehog, It. 
riccio, hedgehog, prickly husk chestnut. 
diminutive er, Gr. χήρ, related perhaps, χοῖρος, 
pig (though Curtius doubts it), and contains idea 
shivering. 

The same again exemplified our author’s treatment 
catch. This rightly identifies with chase, Fr. chasser, 
It. cacciare, but goes thus: The origin this word 
the imitation the sound smart blow the syllable 
passing the one hand into catch, and the 
other into the loss the and respectively. 
Ger. klatsch! thwick-thwack! word imitate the sound 
made striking with the hand against partition 
klatsch, such sound the stroke which produces it, 
seizing object, the term catch explained clap- 
ping one’s hand upon it, snatching with smack, the 
same way that speak catching one box the ear.” 
But how easily this word traced the Latin, where 
lose sight all similarity sound. Fr. chasser, Fr. 
cachier, cacher, chacher, Pr. cassar, Sp. Pg. cazar, Lat. cap- 
tiare for captare, catch, chase, intensive form cap- 
ere, take. 

will give yet one more example show how, led 
his theory, Mr. Wedgwood has overlooked what was plain 
sight, and wandered off into absurdities. Under the 
word drill cites equivalent the Du. drillen, 
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tremble, move quickly, whirl, turn about, bore. 
primary signification shake, move and fro; then, 
vibration and revolution are characterized the same 
rapid changes direction, move round and round, and 
thence bore The Du. drillen was especially 
applied the brandishing hence dril- 
len, factitive verb, drill soldiers, make them 
through their But not this sense 
tropical use, much say, bore one, put thing 
through. For the source the word, Mr. Wedgwood 
falls back his old root, br, gr, this time modified into 
origin seen Fr. dredré, the chattering 
the teeth; dridriller, dridiller, jingle, hawks’ 
mules’ bells; Gael. driethlich, Fr. driller, twinkle, glit- 
ter; the notion chattering, quavering, trembling, shaking, 
glittering, being commonly expressed modifications the 
same The senses shivering, turning round, 
piercing, are also found united thrill, thirl, which must 
classed with mere differences spelling. thrill 
thirla, Eng. thirlpool, for whirlpool; 
thirlian, thyrel, Du. drille, hole; Icel. thirl, 
whirl for milling milk; Ger. tool for drilling holes 
Du. dwarlen, whirl; Eng. Now reversing 
part the above process, will come nearer the truth. 
Connected with drill have the Du. Ger. drillen, Dan, 
drille, Sw. also thyrlian. This plainly de- 
rived from thyrl, thyril, bored pierced through, hole 
Ger. durhil, durihil, bored through, from durh, durah, 
durih, Ger. durch, thurh, through. The original 
boring, rotary motion usually given the instrument, 
the various meanings the Du. have their rise. 
Thrill the same bore, pierce, with some- 
thing sharp; hence cause tingling sensation, and 
experience such sensation. 

will now adduce some miscellaneous examples, taken 
almost random, specimens the manner which 
the work written. 
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Accoutre. “From the Fr. accoutrer, formerly accoustrer, 
equip with the habiliments some special office 
occupation, act, which catholic countries the fre- 
quent change vestments appointed periods the 
church service, would afford striking and familiar exam- 
ple. Now the person who had charge the vestments 
catholic church, was the Lat. custos sacrarii, 
ecclesiae (barbarously rendered when the office 
was filled woman), Fr. cousteur coustre, coutre 
Ger. kiister, the sacristan vestry-keeper. The original 
meaning accoutrer would thus 069 perform the office 
sacristan priest, invest him with the habiliments 
his office afterwards invest with the proper habiliments 
any other occupation.” Fr. accoutrer, Fr. ac- 
coustrer, comes much more easily and naturally from for 
Lat. and cousture, couture, It. costura, seam, sew- 
ing. This from Fr. coudre, part. cousu, Pr. cusir, 
Sp. cosér, cusir, It. cucire, sew, Lat. con, to- 
gether, and suere, sew. then, array person 
putting him sewed things, garments, real, 
primitive sense. 

Amerce. Mr. Wedgwood follows Bailey calling 
amercement pecuniary penalty imposed upon 
the mercy the court, and cites illustration the Law 
Latin poni misericordia. Amerce, Fr. amercier, Lat. 
amerciare, impose fine, require amends, from Lat. 
merces, mercedis, hire, wages, reward, penalty. Indeed, this 
the source mercy also, seen Fr. mercit, Sp. 
merced, It. ‘The Lat. merces the Middle 
Ages, equivalent misericordia, pity, our mercy'; and 
the phrase amerced mercy, was translated into 
the Latin the courts misericordia. 

Arrant. Connected,” says Wedgwood, with Ger. arg, 
bad its kind, great, ein arger Schelm, 
arch rogue. earg, timid, evil, wretched; Eng. 
arwe, The termination ant probably from the 
Low Ger. inflection common derivation this 


See Blackstone’s Comm., Book III. App. xxv. 
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word, from Lat. errare, err, wander, undoubtedly the 
true one. The word was first applied vagabonds, and 
then rascals any description. Accordingly find the 
spelling Old English erraunt, errant, errand. 
outlawe, else thefe erraunt.” 
Chaucer, The Manciples Tale, 17173. 


“That errand traitor, Dudley, Duke Northumberland, upon the 
Bp. Gardner, True Obedience. Translator the reader. 
And made Edward, from errant rake, become fine gentleman.” 
Tatler, No. 


Bastard, according this work, apparently Celtic 
origin, from Gael. baos, lust, fornication. Fr. fils bast, 
fils have also Fr. Pr. bastart, It. Sp. 
Pg. bastardo. The best explanation the word that 
furnished and approved Diez. derives 
from Fr. and Pr. bast. Fr. Sp. It. basto, pack- 
saddle, with the termination ard art. The muleteers 
Provence and Spain used their saddles for beds the 
and hence the Fr. fils bast, son pack-saddle, and 
the Eng. born bast, were used distinction from 
legitimate children born the marriage bed. See ex- 
ample Don Quixote, 16. The etymology similar 
that bantling, Ger. bankert, from bank, bench. 

Bilboes, instrument punishment among sailors, 
from Spain, where they were largely made. 
Great quantities them are said have been found 
board the Spanish not, the author states, 
from Du. boeye, Lat. boja, fetter, shackle. 

Black,— Bleak. “The original meaning the word 
black seems pale. Then apale complexion takes 
bluish tint, the designation has passed mark the 
darker colors the spectrum, and finally, Eng. black, 
total absence color.” These two words indeed come 
from the same root, but not all the way supposed 
Mr. Wedgwood. Under the same letters, the blac 
contains two words, which should accented different 


Dr. Mahn, Etymologische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Romanischen Sprachen, 17. 
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the Sax. Icel. Sw. blek, Dan. bleg, Du. bleck, 
pleth formed directly from plichan, shine, Icel. blika 
blican, shine, blaecan, blaecean, whiten, bleach. 
From Ger. blicken, the insertion nasal, have blin- 
ken, twinkle, blink, and blank, Eng. blank: also, from 
the same root tin, and lightning. The 
Ger. plichan further connected with the Lat. fulgere, 
shine, burn, Gr. φλέγειν, φέγγειν, Skr. bhrddsch 
Black, the other hand, comes from 
blakkr, Dan. blak, Sw. black; also, black, ink, 
Icel. blek, Dan. Sw. Ger. plah, Ger. 
black. With these words connected the Ger. and 
Dan. blaken, burn with black smoke, which also, its 
turn, connected with the Gr. Black, then, would 
signify the blackening, charring effect the 
thing burned; black, bleak, and blink, the shining 
appearance the blaze itself. 

Our author connects, singularly enough, the words cable, 
calibre, caliver, capstan, and carbine. deduces them all 
from It. Sp. cabre, capra, Lat. caper, goat. The name 
goat was applied, says, battering rams, and thence 
other warlike machines, especially those for throwing 
heavy stones. From this have the Fr. mil- 
itary engine. This name, the invention fire-arms, was 
transferred kind cannon; hence come carbine, and 
caliver, from which last calibre, the bore diameter 
piece, derived. From the sense projectile engine, the 
designation was early transferred the strong rope 
which the strain such engine was exerted. Hence 
have cable, Fr. also the name the projectile 
engine was applied machine for raising heavy weights 
exerting heavy pull. This seen Sp. cabestrante, Eng. 
capstan. only fault these etymologies that they 
are all historically incorrect. Carbine comes, true, from 
the Fr. calabre, but that, seen the contracted form 

XIX. No. 76. 
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caable, for cadable, Lat. cadabulum, evidently from Gr. 
καταβολή, throwing down. Calibre either from qua 
libra, referring the size the bullet, from the Ar. 
mould Marsh shows his note, was 
from calibre, and not the reverse. Cable, Fr. 
Sp. Pg. cable, It. cappio, from the Low Lat. capulum, 
rope, seen Isidore, from capere, take, hold, and finally, 
capstan comes from the same verb, through the Sp. cabes- 
trante, capstan, cabestrare, bind, especially with halter, 
cabestro, halter, chain, Lat. capistrum, halter, band. 

Cinder. sinder, not connected with Fr. cendre, 
Lat. cinis, ashes, although its spelling was influenced it. 
The sinder dross, scoria, from stnder, synder, sepa- 
rate, asunder; referring especially the scales struck off 
from red-hot iron the blacksmith. 

Crab Mr. Wedgwood connects with grab, the pinching 
animal. considers one series words such 
cramp, grab, clamp, club, which the radical idea 
was lump thick mass, from whence the notion stick- 
ing together, contracting, compressing, was derived. Now 
Crab, crabbe, Ger. krebs, Ger. Dan. krabbe, the 
same the Lat. carabus, Gr. κάραβος, crab, and beetle, 
Lat. scarabaeus, Skr. locust. This from the 
root char, kal, go; and crab simply walking 
animal. 

Cress, cerse, Du. kers, Ger. kresse, not from 
“the crunching sound eating the crisp green herb,” but 
from Ger. kresan, creep. 

The word divan, Mr. Wedgwood has evidently not ex- 
amined. merely says: raised bench cushion 
the upper end Turkish room which the principal 
persons sit; hence, council court justice.” The 
signification seat the last one the historical devel- 
opment the word. The origin the Persian 
book containing many leaves, collection writings, espe- 
cially poems (compare Goethe’s Divan”), 
account-book, register; then, council, senate, board 
accounts, custom-house (in Fr. It. dogana) next, 
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council-chamber and finally, the seats round the wall 
such room any raised seat. 

Dock, basin for ships, explains the notion 
stopping up, hemming in, confining. The Ger. docke, 
signifying primarily bunch, applied the tap which 
the water fish-pond kept let off. Hence the 
name seems have been transferred naval dock, the 
essential provision which is, the power keeping 
shutting out the water analogous contrivance, though 
greatly magnified scale.” can hardly doubted 
that the Northern words corresponding dock (Du. dok, 
Dan. docke, Sw. docka, Ger. dock, docke) are compara- 
tively modern origin, for they are not found the older 
languages, not even the Middle High German; and they 
are probably identical with Lat. doga, doha, dova, ditch, 
It. Pr. doga, Fr. Fr. All these come 
from the Lat. doga, sort vessel, Gr. δοχή, δοχεῖον, 
receptacle, from receive. 

looking through this volume, have found history 
distorted, and all rules sound criticism and 
closing it, must express our regret that the Philological 
Society, whose Journal much was originally pub- 
lished, should have far committed itself entrust 
Mr. Wedgwood the supervision the etymological part 
their New Dictionary for, judge from the present speci- 
men, will neither credit scholarship,’ nor 
aid English students. 

The American edition enlarged Notes Mr. George 
which, our opinion, not add materially 
the value the work. probable that the republishers 
merely wished for the name this distinguished 
assist the sale. Mr. Marsh must have seen that com- 
ment adequately upon the work would be, fact, re- 
write it. few his notes are interesting and valuable, 
wish that had space left insert his able refuta- 
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tion the author’s ridiculous derivation the words 
better, boot, bait, and abet, from bet! bet! huntsman’s 
cry the dogs. But often the notes are too long and too 
wandering those amber and and that 
maim, under the word cablish, which should have waited 
for the second volume. The disquisition would 
Mr. Marsh’s own Lectures.” Although the annotator 
does not thoroughly espouse Mr. Wedgwood’s theory, 
occasionally led into similar mistakes. does not hold 
the derivation brick, from the Lat. imbrez, gutter tile, 
which propounded his Lectures”; but see that 
still thinks that commodore comes from the Pg. mér, 
chief captain. Now possible that commodore might 
corrupted from Fr. commandeur, Pg. It. com- 
but mér the similarity consists 
the first and the last letters. are almost tempted 
exclaim with Cotta: enodandis autem nominibus quod 
miserandum sit quoniam Neptu- 
num nando appellatum putas, nullum erit nomen, quod 
non possis una littera explicare unde dictum sit.” 

Sometimes, too, Mr. Marsh forgets his own rule about 
historical derivations, and tells that admiral came into 
the language Europe through the Byzantine Greek 
ἀμηραῖος, which occurs Theophanes Isaurus, who lived 
from 758 A.D. 815 A.D. Cange asserts that 
came directly from the Moors, through the Sicilians and 
Genoese and cites amiratus, from the Vita Carol. Mag. 
801. 

With regard apricot, Mr. Marsh says: The apricot, 
know from Pliny, xv. 12, was introduced 
into Italy the time that writer, and there doubt 
that came Rome from Armenia. now called bar- 
kuk Persian, and the same name given species 
plum the Arabs. These nations would not have bor- 
rowed the name native fruit from the Romans, and ap- 
ricot, supposed from the Latin because the 
fruit ripened earlier than the common peach, with which 
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was confounded, probably case accommodation from 
the Oriental barkuk.” Now true that our apricot, 
Eng. and Fr. abricot, comes from the Arabic 
through the Sp. albaricoque, Pg. albricoque, It. albercocco. 
But the Arabic, its turn, derived from the Lat. praecoz, 
praecocia, through the Greek Dioscorides, who says, 
165, μῆλα ἀρμηνιακά, πραικόκκια. Diosco- 
rides’s treatise Materia Medica was, well known, 
translated into Arabic, and was the chief authority their 
schools. Through this the Arabians gained many words, 
and among them this. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE STATE AND SLAVERY. 


PROF. BARROWS, ANDOVER, MASS. 


Tue treatment received the man who went down from 
Jerusalem Jericho and fell among robbers, too truly rep- 
resents the fate that has overtaken the question American 
slavery. has fallen into the hands partisan politicians, 
and been made them powerful engine for the advance- 
ment sectional interests, while the true welfare the 
nation whole, and the slaveholding states partic-. 
ular, has been forgotten. This was not always so. 
well known that the patriots the revolution, both North 
and South, regarded slavery great evil, and earnestly 
desired its extinction. 


has been opposed eminent men America from the 
beginning. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, Jay, Hamilton, 
and many more those who took conspicuous part laying the founda- 
tions the government, regarded slavery great evil, inconsistent with 
the principles the Declaration Independence and the spirit Chris- 
They confidently expected that would gradually pass away 
before the advancing power civilization and freedom; and, shrinking 
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from what they regarded insurmountable obstacles emancipation 
their own time, they consented, the formation the constitution, give 
the system certain advantages, which they hoped would temporary, and 
therefore not dangerous the stability the 


This statement admits abundant corroboration from 
the documents that have come down from the early 
history our government. Mr. Jefferson attempted 
incorporate into the Declaration Independence clause 
reproaching Great Britain the most severe terms for the 
introduction into the colonies slavery and the slave-trade, 
which calls war against human nature and 
piratical warfare, the opprobrium infidel powers.” But 
the clause, being objected to, was struck Again, 
1787, when the ordinance was passed excluding slavery 
from the territory north-west the Ohio river, all the 
Southern States then represented Congress voted its 
and, according Mr. Benton, was pre-eminently 
the work the South. ordinance, now stands, 
was reported committee five members, whom 
three were from slaveholding states, and two (and one 
them the chairman) were from Virginia alone.”3 This ordi- 
nance was coeval with the formation our present federal 
constitution, and the Southern States insisted upon the in- 
sertion into into the constitution, clause for the 


New Am. Cyclopaedia, Article, Slavery. 

The whole clause reads thus: has waged cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights life and liberty the persons 
distant people who never offended him, captivating and carrying them into 
slavery another hemisphere, incur miserable death their transportation 
thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium infidel powers, the warfare 
the Christian King Great Britain. Determined keep open market 
where MEN should bought and sold, has prostituted his negative for sup- 
pressing every legislative attempt prohibit restrain this execrable com- 
and that this assemblage horrors might want fact distinguished 
die, now exciting these very people rise arms among us, and pur- 
chase that liberty which has deprived them murdering the people upon 
whom also obtruded them thus paying off former crimes committed against 
the liberties one people, with crimes which urges them commit against the 
lives another.” 

Thirty Years the Senate, Vol. pp. 133, 134. 
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rendition fugitives held service. Ifthe noble patriots and 
statesmen that day could only have had foresight enough 
the coming future, and enough moral strength and union, 
now was the golden opportunity for prohibiting forever the 
extension slavery into any territory then possessed, 
that should afterwards acquired. This would have saved 
the terrible scenes the present day. But the ordinance 
1787 extended only the territory north-west the Ohio 
river, and great change soon came over the views and feel- 
ings the South. The introduction the cotton-gin, and 
machinery for the manufacture the article, multiplied 
immensely the facilities well for throwing the raw mate- 
rial into the market, for working into fabrics; while 
the enormous expansion commerce increased equal 
extent the demand for cotton goods. Thus cotton, 
being inconsiderable article commerce, rose rapidly 
staple production, primary importance not only 
the United States but Europe. And, since was 
assumed everywhere the Southern States indis- 
putable axiom that the culture cotton must slave 
labor alone, immense pecuniary interest was created 
favor the institution slavery, which operated among 
the southern would have operated 
where else, cementing them together most firmly the 
maintenance and defense that system which they had 
now learned regard the corner stone their prosperity 
and sectional strength. Visions unbounded wealth and 
power rose before their imagination, which the cotton 
states were have the monopoly, and thus, connection 
with the principles free-trade necessary concomitant 
slavery, will shown hereafter), the policy 
the civilized world. The consequent action the south- 
ern this equivalent saying the 
action the Southern States for, wherever 
slavery has taken firm root any state, the slaveholders 
have monopoly wealth and power that state this 
action the Southern States necessarily took political 
form for wherever slavery exists the side free insti- 
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tutions creates separate and antagonistic interests, both 
material and moral, shall have occasion show 
some length the course the present Article. The main- 
tenance the supremacy the Southern States, all 
three the departments the national government, for 
the interests slavery; the territorial aggrandizement 
the slaveholding states for the interests slavery the ad- 
ministration the national affairs generally the same 
interest the extinction the Southern States the spirit 
loyalty towards the national government the assiduous 
inculcation the doctrine state rights its most ex- 
treme form, and thus the preparation these states for 
secession, view the very probable contingency 
loss the controlling power the national 
the line policy that was long ago fixed upon south- 
ern leaders, and which has been pursued with steadiness, 
earnestness, and sagacity worthy better cause. the 
part the free states this stupendous scheme for making, 
first all, the United States, and through them the civilized 
world, subservient the cause slavery, was, the be- 
ginning, acquiesced in, with the indifference incredulity, 
and overweening confidence their 
strength. the plot began more and more reveal 
itself, they aroused themselves, became freemen, 
meet with stern resistance. heat and acrimony gen- 
erated this controversy, protracted through many years, 
and the many political intrigues that have very naturally 
clustered about it, have made extremely difficult discuss 
the question slavery its relations the state with that 
calmness and comprehensiveness view which belong 
the true statesman, who seeks not the agrandizement 
political party, but the general welfare the nation. 
propose consider the institution slavery its bearings 
the interests the state, material, intellectual, and moral. 
and show that, internal law, inexorable its 
operation, must ever incubus the prosperity 
the states that cherish it, and fearful element discord 
the nation large. some may seem that such 
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discussion but are persuaded that now 
the time for going deep down the first principles 
society. the highest importance that the people 
understand not only the fact that the free states have always 
exceeded the slave states prosperity, but the grounds 
this superiority and, further, that the present terrible strug- 
gle has not come about any accidental combination 
circumstances foreign the element slavery, but the 
necessary result the growth the institution the 
United States. Our argument previous Article was 
from Scripture. Our present argument will from 
public good not simply the material good the public, 
but its good, material and spiritual, the widest sense 
the term. 

begin with the operation slavery the slave 
states themselves. Mr. Bledsoe introduces his examination 
the Argument from the public good with these remarkable 
words 


Here, the outset, may throw aside mass useless verbiage, 
with which our inquiry usually encumbered. are eternally told 
that Kentucky has fallen behind Ohio, and Virginia behind Pennsylva- 
nia, because their energies have been crippled and their prosperity over- 
clouded the institution slavery. Now, isof importance our 
argument that should either deny the fact, the explanation which 
given abolitionists. the question were, whether slavery 
should introduced among us, into any non-slaveholding state, then 
such facts and explanations would worthy our then such 
appeal experience would relevant the point dispute. But such 
not the question. are not called upon decide whether slavery 
shall established our midst not. This question has been decided 
for us. Slavery, everybody knows, was forced upon the Colonies 
the arbitrary and despotic rule Great Britain, and that, too, against the 
earnest remonstrances our ancestors. The thing has been done. The 
past beyond our control. fixed and unalterable. The only inquiry 
which remains for now is, whether the slavery which was thus forced 
upon our ancestors shall continued, whether shall abolished 
The question not what Virginia, Kentucky, any other slave state, 
might have been, but what they would case slavery were abolished. 
abolitionists would speak the point, then let them show some country 
which slavery has been abolished, and will abide the 
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then attempts show, from the example emanci- 
pation the British colonies, that emancipation here must 
disastrous its results. Respecting this statement 
“the question,” remark 

First, that very partial and inadequate. One the 
most important points involved the question is, every 
one knows, that the extension slavery. truth, from the 
day the Missouri compromise the present hour, the main 
struggle has been here. this the annexation Texas 
slave state, 1845, looked; this, the acquisition 
immense territory from Mexico, treaty, 1848; 


this, the repeal the Missouri compromise, 1854 this, 


the late decision the supreme court the United States, 
the Dred Scot case, which purported extend slavery, 
the operation the constitution alone, into the territories 
the United States; this, the present civil war, least 
the part its originators and leaders. 

Secondly, his demand have some country pointed out, 
which slavery has been abolished without disastrous 
results, unguarded. within his knowledge that sla- 
very was long ago abolished, with entire success, New 
England and the Middle States must mean, then, some 
country where slavery has taken deep root, and become 
controling element society. This will leave some, 
least, the present border slave states— should say, 
all them— out the account. one can seriously 
pretend that Missouri and Delaware and Maryland could 
not abolish slavery without the alleged disastrous results that 
followed the British colonies. quite certain that 
the people these states would so, their prosperity, 
spiritual well material, would greatly increased. 
This would immense gain the cause 

Thirdly, his appeal the example the British colonies 
utterly fallacious. The whole force his argument con- 
tained the following syllogism 


emancipation fails one case, must every case 
Emancipation has failed the case the British colonies; therefore 
Emancipation must fail the case the United States. 
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this were indeed so, would furnish with potent 
argument against the extension slavery. should then 
have full right say: the name patriotism and 
humanity, let not another inch American soil given 
this ineradicable curse. Then each Southern State, awaked 
alike the consciousness its misery and its helplessness, 
might well occupy itself, like Theseus amid the torments 
Tartarus, warning all new states against the unspeakable 
folly allowing themselves fall under curse that could 
shall not stop, present, inquire respecting the truth 
falsehood his minor premise, that emancipation the 
British colonies has been failure, though are strongly 
inclined believe that candid investigation the facts 
would show that, what constitutes the true welfare 
people, these colonies have gained the operation; while 
they have before them brighter prospects for the future than 
they could ever have had under the reign slavery. 
content ourselves with affirming that his major premise 
that emancipation fails one must every case 
unfounded assumption. does not follow that, because 
emancipation, one particular instance, one particular 
way, and one particular class has been 
followed disastrous results, must disastrous 
all instances, under all methods, and all circumstances, 
man, the sober exercise his judgment, can suppose 
that the mere outward act setting free immense body 
slaves, the children slaves, brought ignorance, 
never taught even suffered provide for themselves, hav- 
ing their character formed, from under the idea that 
whatever they could earn belonged another, and 
consequently without the strong motives industry and 
thrift which animate freemen sober-minded man, say, 
can suppose that the mere outward act emancipation 


Sedet, 
Admonet, magna voce per 
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could convert this mass ignorant slaves into intelligent 
and industrious freemen, able and willing plan and pro- 
vide for themselves under the high motives which liberty 
offers especially where the act emancipation was com- 
pulsory, coming from without, and where, consequently, the 
masters, body, had sympathy with it, and wish 
that should succeed, but rather threw obstacles its way, 
and took towards the liberated slaves cold, repulsive atti- 
tude, much say: Now you are free; take care 
yourselves.” Yet this the solitary example which the 
appeal Very different, indeed, think, would 
the result, the movement should inaugurated the 
state itself where the institution existed, and should thus 


own hearty and if, also, especial care should taken 


prepare the slaves, suitable education, for the transi- 

tion from servitude full freedom, and help them, 

sympathy and friendly counsel, passing through it. 

are not writing article emancipation, shall not 

pursue this subject any further. only say that when the 

example the British colonies urged against the policy 
emancipation any form, the argument unfair and incon- 

clusive. Our present object show the ruinous influ- 

ence the institution slavery upon the states that cherish 

it, and upon the nation this can fully under- 

stood the people the United States, shall have not 
only safeguard against the further extension slavery, but 
also the best possible preparation for its abolition, least 
the border abolition their own free action 
for whatever may the difficulties encompassing the subject 
the cotton states, manifest that, the border states 
were once fully awake the magnitude the evil that op- 
presses them, they could soon find some way for its removal. 

Our plan discussion consider, first, the influence 

slavery the states that cherish it. This shall 
out two-fold line: that the slaves themselves, and 

that the free white population. shall then proceed 

examine the corrupting and disturbing influence the sys- 
tem the nation large. 
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Our first work, then, consider the influence sla- 
very the slave states the line the slaves themselves. 
begin regarding the slaves simply preducing 
that is, their relation the material interests 
the state. should call the lowest view its pros- 
perity, were not for the fact that every system which has 
the effect depressing the material prosperity commu- 
nity will found, upon careful examination, contain 
itself the element injustice. true the divine maxim 
here also, well all other respects, that 
exalteth nation but sin reproach any people.” 
two great antagonistic principles free and slave labor may 
thus the side freedom, hope and reward 
the side slavery, fear and penalty. are the oppo- 
site factors the two systems, and the common factor with 
which they enter into combination human nature, the 
same every race, and age, and clime. two opposite 
products are thriftiness and unthriftiness not thriftiness 
unthriftiness the case every individual under the two 
systems (for here many modifying and counteracting influ- 
ences come in), but thriftiness unthriftiness the state 
large. Let consider each these two great principles 
separately. 

The animating principle, then, free labor hope and 
the free states, owing the common infirmity human 
nature, are not wholly exempt from vicious arrangements 
and combinations, formed and sustained the spirit 
slavery, and having measure the depressing effect 
slavery. But the predominating principle free labor 
that which have stated; and yields, the free states, 
its appropriate harvest material prosperity. Every child 
trained from infancy under the formative influence 
the idea that, when has attained manhood, will be, 
under God, his own master, and himself possess and dis- 
pose the avails his own industry and skill, they 
much little. not driven forward unwillingly, under 
the lash fear; but his are drawn out, invigorated, 
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and expanded under the impulse hope. Hope is, truth, 
the element which breathes. has every inducement 
set before him make the most soul and 
body for, whatever powers, mental corporeal, may 
able accumulate, will his own disposal, and the 
avails them will his own. But not respect 
the quantity activity alone, that the system free labor 
has power. calls into vigorous exercise, also, every 
talent; since free state there scope for the end- 
less diversity endowments which the Creator has dis- 
tributed among the individuals the human family. Each 
man liberty consult the natural bent his own 
mind. has not the faculties requisite for success 
one line, another open him. the mechanical 
arts flourish free state, well agriculture, trade, and 
commerce; while they cannot flourish under the influence 
slavery. has been quite fashionable with slaveholders 
speak the “greasy mechanics” the North, mechani- 
cal employments were illiberal and degrading, and were 
more dignified and honorable depend the free states 
for the very tools which the slaves must use, than produce 
them among truth is, the contrary, that 


the prosperity the mechanical and manufacturing arts 


the free states, all their endless varieties, and their lan- 
guishing and depressed condition slaveholding communi- 
ties, unite marking the system free labor one 
accordance with nature, and that slave labor against 
nature. For this prosperity, let remembered, not 
secured any sacrifice agricultural interests. 
the nature the permits, agriculture flourishes the 
free states, side side with the arts and 
only the comparatively rugged and sterile regions that 
holds subordinate place. 

The antagonistic principle slave labor fear and penalty. 
freely admit that this bad principle does 
exclusively the management slaves. The good prin- 
ciple hope and reward able find its way even into the 
servile relation. Masters may, and many them do, encour- 
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age their slaves giving them liberal share the availa 
their own industry, used, for example, the 
chase their own freedom and that their 
tween many masters and their slaves the kindliest relationa 
exist. Here the principle hope and reward comes 
under the shape approbation and confidence, with the 
numberless advantages which these 
bring their train. Above all, the living power 
tianity capable purifying and ennobling the mutual 
relation master and slave, preparing the former render 
his servant “that which just and equal, remembering 
that also has master heaven”; and the latter 
obedient his master according the flesh, “in 
heart, unto Christ,” “doing the will God from the 
heart; with good will doing service, the Lord, and not 
man”; being with all fear, not only the good 
and gentle, but also the froward.” But these are cases 
which the better side human nature counteracts and 
overcomes the appropriate principle the far 
the provisions the slave-code are consistently carried 
out, this is, and must be, fear and penalty. For the slave- 
code begins with divesting the slave the ownership 
himself and all the avails his industry. His his 
knowledge, his skill, and the labor his hands, are not his, 
but his master’s; for master may sell him, dispose 
his person, his industry, his labor; can nothing, pos- 
sess nothing, nor acquire anything but which must belong 
his How could the slave more effectually 
cut off from all hope earthly reward? Suppose that 
has superior knowledge, skill, and physical power. How 
shall these drawn forth their utmost extent for his 
master’s benefit, since the product them goes not him- 
self, but another? can only introducing some 
plan reward outside the system itself; that sub- 
stituting, far forth, the principle free And this 
manner. For the masses slaves, the underlying principle 
the system can alope made available, which, 
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have shown, fear and penalty. They are not working for 
themselves, but for their master. The grand motive power, 
therefore, must be, not the hope possessing and enjoying 
the fruits their toil, but the dread the lash. entire 
harmony with this bad principle fear, find among the 
permanent arrangements every plantation, the 
his whip. The writer once had occasion visit planta- 
tion the Mississippi, some ninety miles above New 
Orleans. master was among the very best specimens 
southern slaveholders, humane and liberal his treatment 
his slaves. They were all plump and hearty, giving unmis- 
takable signs their good keeping. went, together, 
into the cotton field, and there, the midst gang some 
forty slaves, male and female, the driver, himself 
slave, whip hand. The master was manifestly ashamed 
the arrangement, for volunteered You see the 
man with his whip; the custom these parts; 
mainly for show.” that particular plantation, doubtless, 
was mainly for show, but not the plantations gene- 
rally, the master himself, upon being questioned, candidly 
admitted. The driver with his whip the true exponent 
the system. represents the truth that system 
fear, where men must driven penalty, because they 
cannot drawn reward. mainly for show,” said 
the kind-hearted planter; that is, show the only way 
which indolent slaves can stimulated industry. Think, 
now, how would look see man stationed, whip 
hand, among body free say Winans’s 
machine-shop Baltimore, the Pacific mills Law- 
one our magnificent western farms harvest time 
“mainly for show!” Such instrument never seen 
under the system free labor, because pay-day coming, 
when the faithful laborer will receive his appropriate reward, 
and the unfaithful laborer discharged. 

show that, respect quantity service, the system 
free labor has immensely the advantage, would super- 
fluous undertaking. Owing peculiarities character 
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circumstances, some slaves may better laborers than some 
freemen. But the mass them, this never was and 
never will true. individual slaveholders the system 
may source wealth. the state must always 
exert depressing influence; for deprives im- 
mense amount labor, which would drawn forth the 
stimulus freedom. legislation, and skill the 
part slaveholders, can make the principle fear and 
penalty efficient that hope and reward. But the 
system freedom has the advantage over that slavery 
respect the quantity how much more respect 
the and variety! The freeman labors for himself 
and his family. has, high motive his work 
the best manner. are aware that even this motive 
cannot prevail with all. Some men are, nature educa- 
tion, indolent and slack; and they such under 
any system. There are slaves, the contrary, who show 
towards their masters “all good fidelity.” this course 
they ought receive every encouragement. When they thus 
obey their masters, not with eye-service, men-pleasers 
but the servants Christ, doing the will God from the 
heart; with good will doing service, the Lord, and not 
men,” great will their reward heaven. But are 
now looking the two systems the broad indi-. 
vidual cases, the labor the slave may excel that the 
rule, the reverse will true; for God will not work miracles 
that may give vicious and unrighteous arrangement the 
advantage over one that just and salutary. one would 
find the farms best cultivated, the roads the best condi- 
tion, and the mass the people best provided for re- 
spect houses, dress, and furniture, must the free 
states. these respects, slavery has depressing influence 
the non-slaveholding white population also, will 
shown hereafter. 

And then, under the fostering spirit freedom, what 
endless variety forms does labor assume! like full 
stream which finds its way into every bordering creek and 
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channel, and flows wherever there place for flow. 
The products free labor the Northern states are 
numerous, and take many shapes, that almost impos- 
sible enumerate them. Wherever anything wanted for 
comfort convenience, some one found able and ready 
produce it. The farms are supplied with the best imple- 
ments the shops with the best tools; the 
houses with the best furniture. notorious, the other 
hand, that slave labor restricted mainly agriculture and 
domestic services. The mechanical arts have never flour- 
ished, and cannot flourish, among them. They might 
certain that manufacturing establishments dependent 
slave labor, could not successfully compete with those that 
employ free labor. The production the raw material 
cotton, rice, sugar, maize, and the other products 
must ever the main reliance those 
which slave labor prevails over that freemen. 
take any two states, equal territory and natural advan- 
tages, the one free, the other slave state, and compare 
them respect the products manufacture and the 
mechanical arts, shall struck once the immense 
favor and all this, while agricul- 
and commerce, also, the free state surpasses the slave 
state. But this matter which propose consider 
more detail, when have examined the influence 
slavery the white population also the slaveholding 
states. 
The attempt has been made neutralize the power 
the preceding arguments and facts appeal the 
the free blacks. affirmed that this worse 
than that the slaves, and that they are more indolent and 
vicious. Without pausing inquire how far this allegation 
can sustained facts, sufficient reply say that, 
with the exception some border states the South, the 
free negro regarded the slaveholding states nui- 
his services the plantations are his very 
presence there regarded with the laws are hard 
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their operation upon him; word, everywhere 
shut out from kindly aid and What wonder, 
then, that should succumb such unpropitious influences 
operating him from childhood. The fault not the 
principle free labor, nor the nature the African race, 
but the treatment which receives the hand those 
who dread nothing much the successful competition 
free with slave labor, and are determined that the free blacks 
shall have neither patronage nor encouragement. the 
Northern states all know what incubus prejudice 
and proscription rests upon the colored race. some 
them, are ashamed say, these unkindly feelings find 
their most intense manifestation. Yet cannot 
that, even here, the root the evil slavery, which has put 
the white and black races into opposite castes. The true 
question is, not what the comparative condition and char- 
acter the free blacks states where slave labor the 
law, and where, natural consequence, they are frowned 
upon and discouraged every way, but what would 
their condition where free labor was the law, and where, 
moreover, they were kindly treated, furnished with ready 
employment, and their religious and intellectual wants care- 
fully provided for. Among the incidental benefits col- 
the demonstration the whole world, that 
freedom congenial the African the Saxon race 
and that the system free labor has the same high 
tives Africa the Northern states. need not, 
however, Africa for the proof this. Wherever 
our own land the free colored people are placed com- 
paratively propitious circumstances, the happy results abun- 
dantly manifest themselves. Take for example, their con- 
dition the city Baltimore, where the principle free 
labor prevails almost exclusively. The magnitude the 
city naturally opens them abundant avenues honest 


These remarks apply especially the plantations. the large cities, where 
there scope for great diversity services, the condition the free blacks 
more comfortable and some the northern cities the slave states, as, for 
example, Baltimore, better, apprehend, than the free states generally. 
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industry. Their religious culture, too, has received un- 
usual share attention, particularly the part our 
Methodist brethren. true, indeed, that much remains 
accomplished. Yet the result what has been already 
done shows that upon class the community can true 
Christian kindness and sympathy expended with the hope 


Thus far have considered the slaves mainly pro- 
ducing power the state. But every slave immortal 
being, made God’s image; placed this world, like his 
master, probation for equally dear God with 
his master; and capable everlasting progress knowl- 
edge, holiness, and happiness. not, then, esti- 
mated simply much bone and muscle. His higher 
spiritual nature taken into the account. pro- 
ceed, then, consider the proper tendency and result 
slavery, far the mind the slave concerned. Here 
the contrast between the two systems free and slave labor 
great that between light and darkness. The affinity 
free institutions with knowledge like that light and 
heat with vegetation. free state every parent under- 
stands, every teacher inculcates, every child taught, that 
the more true education there the community, the 


1Qn the question whether free state, where the white the dominant 
race, large colored population can co-exist harmoniously and prosperously, the 
community unfortunately divided. Many have made their minds, pre- 
maturely think, that emancipation and colonization must hand hand. 
have doubt that for the fullest development the African race, they 
need, Liberia, country themselves. the same time believe that, 
they could kindly treated, provided with avenues labor, their children 
educated, and their moral and religious culture carefully attended to, they would 
constitute peaceable and useful element our own population. But here again 
the bitter influence slavery manifests itself. has created prejudice color 
which, some parts the country least, seems unconquerable. are 
not writing Article emancipation, will not enlarge this point, but 
will simply add that, the border states least, both plans are open. Perhaps 
among them both are adopted, the question will solved practical way. 
Perhaps, also, they sit still this solemn and awful crisis, refusing 
anything, the question emancipation will take care itself, without their 
legislation. 
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better will be, well for the individuals who possess it, 
for the commonwealth. The people grow under the in- 
fluence the idea that they are govern themselves, and 
that the indispensable requisites for self-government are 
mental and moral culture. with axiom, handed 
down from our fathers, that ignorance and wickedness are 
incompatible with true liberty. Hence the intense interest 
the free states education,— not the education se- 
lect few, but the masses. Hence the multiplication every- 
where, not only colleges and seminaries designed fur- 
nish higher education for those whose means are ample, 
who enjoy the patronage the wealthy, but also com- 
mon schools and free academies, open alike the children 
the poor and the rich. Hence the multiplication read- 
ing-rooms, lyceums, and libraries, well newspapers, 
books, and periodicals. The universal feeling is, that every 
ignorant person detriment the whole community. 
are well aware the danger that this all-pervading 
interest education should take merely secular turn, and 
thus defeat its ownend. The experience the world has 
abundantly shown that system education which looks 
chiefly men’s material and worldly interests, and there- 
fore neglects, throws into the shade, the moral and re- 
ligious element, can preserve community from corruption 
and profligacy, much less prepare for the successful main- 
tenance its free institutions. enough that the 
education community have show godliness. The 
system ancient Pharisaism was eminently religious its 
outward form; but wanted the soul and substance 
piety. was the religion worldly and wicked men, and 
under its influence pride, ostentation, hypocrisy, and daring 
impiety attained rank and luxuriant growth. That 
may have true education, must education based 
the Bible, pervaded and moulded the living power 
Christianity. must make men humble 
minded, not merely wise the affairs this world. 
not affirm that free institutions can themselves secure 
such education, but say that they are eminently con- 
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genial it, and that, where freedom the law freedom, 
not name but reality there the gospel Christ has 
full scope, and will the fault its friends not 
become leavening and controlling power the community. 

But under the system slavery not so. There the 
law for the colored race always has been, and must continue 
be, not education, but the suppression education. The 
slave held personal chattel, soul for his 
master’s interest. respect the education slaves, the 
first question raised among body slaveholders not: 
How will affect their personal welfare? but: How will 
affect our interests? They judge (rightly, suppose) that 
educate them will endanger the quiet and peaceable 
possession them. would uncharitable and unrea- 
sonable suppose that the masters have any objection, 
itself considered, that their slaves should know and under- 
stand the word God. But, remarked previous 
Article, the ability read the Bible implies the ability 
read other things also. And consider how rich our Eng- 
lish literature discussions the cardinal principles 
human rights! how resonant throughout with the clarion 
call freedom! The slaveholders know that its whole drift 
against slavery, and favor freedom that outside 
their own circle the institution slavery regarded with 
abhorrence and reprobation. They understand well enough 
that allow the slaves become reading community 
would pour this mighty current anti-slavery feeling 
over all the plantations the South. Hence, with them 
axiom, that the slaves must kept ignorance. This 
the reason why penal enactments for the suppression 
education among the slaves hold conspicuous place 
the and why, over and above these direct legal 
hindrances, the whole spirit the institution opposed 


reason avowed some the enactments. act the state 
North Carolina “to prevent all persons from teaching slaves read write 
the use figures excepted,” recites that such teaching has tendency excite 
dissatisfaction their minds and produce insurrection, forbids teaching 
giving books. Hurd, Law Freedom and Bondage, Vol. IT. pp. 86, 87. 
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the education the slaves. previous Article have 
considered the unchristian character such 
remains consider their effect the welfare the state. 
That uneducated slaves can perform well, under the super- 
intendence their masters, the simple labors agriculture 
and domestic service admitted. But that great mass 
slaves systematically kept ignorance, and never trained 
provide for themselves, cannot much value the 
state the same number educated freemen, truth too 
plain need demonstration. They cannot, have 
shown, the same value producing power; and 
when look the strength and stability the state, 
find them element weakness and danger. free 
state, where the law equal rights and privileges prevails, 
all parts the community contribute its strength, for 
they are all parts the state, and have equal interest 
its prosperity. the present tremendous struggle the 
United States against treason and rebellion, see how 
readily and cordially our citizens foreign origin espouse 
the common cause, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
early education widely different from our own. minor 
matters they may not able immediately comprehend 
the genius and spirit our institutions; but when their 
very existence assailed, they stand shoulder shoulder 
with us, well they may; for their country well 
ours, and they have deep stake its welfare. 


would not detract particle from the merit those conscientious masters 
and mistresses who carefully instruct their slaves, oral communication, the 
truths Christianity. they what they can under the slave-laws, they will 
have their reward. But the system itself, which shuts the masters oral 
instruction, radically vicious. for substance the system Romanism, 
and rests the same foundation. The church Rome discourages the 
reading the Bible the people large, the plea that they are danger 
misinterpreting it. The universal study would endanger her authority 
over the masses. They must have, through her authorized priesthood, her 
The slave-codes proceed, like manner, upon the principle, that entrust the 
reading the Bible the masses slaves would endanger their property 
them. They must instructed its truths discreet way, through the 
medium their that is, far their owners may choose attend 
the work. 
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But the slaves, though they are the state, are not the 
state, far its privileges and immunities are concerned. 
This their masters avow, and this the slaves themselves well 
They have rights citizens; they have 
right the possession and use their own persons, nor 
their wives and children; for all these the master may dis- 
pose sees good. They have home their own 
power, for their owners may sell them, they horses and 
mules, from one plantation state another. Why, then, 
should they expected identify their interests with those 
their The religion Christ may enable indi- 
viduals among them perform this difficult work but from 
the slaves body all worldly motives for doing are 
systematically withheld. Thus the masters sow the wind, 
and, sooner later, they must reap the whirlwind. They 
think, withholding from their slaves the means knowl- 
edge, keep them quietude. But they cannot, with all 
their precautions, keep from them the fact that American 
slavery regarded with abhorrence the civilized world. 
The ignorance the slaves may security against in- 
telligent and well-concerted plans insurrection, but can 
furnish safeguard against the fierce and bloody outbreaks 
fanaticism, the very aliment which ignorance and 
oppression. extreme sensitiveness the southern peo- 
ple the point servile insurrection unanswerable 
evidence the danger they apprehend from it. The very 
rumor fills their hearts with anxiety, and sets them 
upon the adoption the most severe precautions. How 
ominous them the prospect for the future! 

And then there the contingency war contingency 
which, the action the slaveholders themselves, has now 
been changed into dread reality. war the sympathies 
the mass the slaves will be, not with their masters, but 
with their enemies. our armies have penetrated, 
the blacks have welcomed them with joyful countenances. 
Even when excluded from our lines, they have hung around 
them the vain hope admission. How rapidly they es- 
cape from bondage where the proximity the federal troops 
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affords the opportunity, well known all. true, that 
long their masters can retain the control them, they 
can employ them their fortifications. But equal num- 
ber freemen, heartily devoted their cause, could not 
only fortify but fight for them. employment upon for- 
tifications mass disaffected slaves, who are watching 
their chance escape, like putting mutinous regiment 
into the trenches, because cannot trusted before the 
enemy’s line. Such regiment, though may compelled 
use the spade, still element positive weakness 
like manner the presence immense body 
slaves, whose sympathies are, with only individual excep- 
tions, the side the United States, the rebellious 
Southern states source not strength but weakness. 
And the trouble from this quarter will rapidly accumulate 
the war protracted. The policy repelling the slaves 
armed rebels, which had for its end the conciliation their 
masters, has proved suicidal, and cannot continued. 
sure the war lasts, they must and will received, and 
employed, opportunity offers, the service the United 
States. The sooner this policy carried into thorough ope- 
ration the better, for striking the life the rebellion. 
The men who have risen arms against the United 
States have claim have their property slaves re- 
spected. the good work liberating them on; and 
let precedent for all future wars waged upon freemen 
slaveholders. 


Thus far have considered the influence slavery upon 
the slave states the line the slaves themselves. Let 
now examine the line the free white population. Here 
shall soon find that our sympathy need not all ex- 
pended the slaves; that the poor, non-slaveholding whites 
deserve least moiety it, since the effect the in- 
stitution them deplorable the slaves themselves. 

look the states where slavery has taken deep 
root, and exerts controlling influence, one the most 
prominent peculiarities that strikes the amassing 
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wealth, education, and power the hands the slaveholders, 
who always constitute small minority the population, 
while the mass the white people remain poor, uneducated, 
and weak. This law slavery has its fullest manifestation 
the agricultural districts the slave states, though its in- 
fluence felt more less has its origin 
the very nature the institution. the proprietor 
plantation slaves requires amount capital beyond 
the reach all but the wealthy few. Under the system 
free labor man, with the help his sons, two three 
hired men, can conveniently and economically cultivate 
farm moderate size. With such farms the free states are 
dotted all over. The number freeholders very nume- 
rous, and thus wealth and influence are widely distributéd. 
But small plantation with two three slaves neither 
economical, nor worthy the dignity and ambition 
aristocratic planter. wants from forty fifty several 
hundred slaves, with proportional extent 
Hence the inevitable tendency slavery increase the 
size and diminish the number the plantations. the 
wealthy slaveholders become landed aristocracy, monopo- 
lizing, great extent, the possession the good and fertile 
soil. follows that the poor non-slaveholding whites must 
either tenants the will their wealthy neighbors, the 
slaveholders, must forced the barren and 
worn-out regions rejected the planters. This itself 
exerts depressing influence the mass the free white 
population. But the evil does not stop with the mere fact 
landed aristocracy created the institution slavery. 
Landed aristocracies may exist under free institutions also, 
England. But England the landlord dependent 
upon the labor tenants. His estate, however immense, 
must throughout cultivated freemen under the pro- 
tection British law, and sustained British law all 
their rights men. they need his patronage, needs 
their services also. Though has the many advantages 
which wealth confers, there still interdependence be- 
tween him and them. mutual bargain, which the 
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landlord seeks secure the best tenant, and the tenant 
find the best landlord. analogous principle prevails 
the large manufacturing establishments the northern 
United States, where there interdependence between 
the proprietors and the free But the south- 
ern plantations there room for the labor free whites. 
The masters are alike the proprietors the soil and its 
cultivators, and therefore independent the poor whites. 
They not desire their services along side their slaves; 
and the free whites, their part, would scorn render such 
services; for with them the pride caste strong with 
the masters themselves. only remains that they provide 
for themselves some small way, best they can. The 
whole influence the institution slavery discourage 
industry their part, for makes labor the business the 
servile class. When they think rising the world, their 
ambition become the owners slaves; for they have 
been accustomed from infancy see wealth, luxury, edu- 
cation, refinement, social position, and power, the hands 
the slaveholders, who, instead honoring labor divine 
appointment, regard undignified and degrading, es- 
pecially all forms mechanical toil. 

Here place consider the acknowledged fact that 
the manufacturing and mechanical arts have never flourished 
the slave states any degree corresponding with their 
progress the free states. disparity too great 
accounted for from physical causes. there are the 
Northern states comparatively sterile regions, abounding 
water privileges, and better adapted manufactures than 


not mean that the tendency the part the strong oppress the 
weak not great the Northern the Southern states. This every- 
where the vice fallen humanity. But are now looking the organic 
arrangements society, and following them out their legitimate results. 
Among the examples oppression the North, that compelling needle- 
women work for inadequate wages has often been mentioned. But this not 
the fault free exists spite them. the free states the 
North may boldly affirmed that nowhere else the world are the masses 
the people well provided for, and free from pinching The 
stories “bread riots” that have figured the Southern papers are all the 
figments Southern editors. 
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agriculture, are there also the Southern states. Yet the 
same conditions not produce, the latter case, the same 
results. The difference must explained mainly from the 
different institutions the North and the South. Free in- 
stitutions give full scope the diversity human talents. 
the free states capitalists are ready invest their money 
any business that will remunerate them. But the slave 
states capital is, great extent, absorbed the single line 
the plantations, with the immense outlays required 
furnish them and carry them on. the free states every 
branch honest industry honored. But the slave 
mean those states where the institution 
slavery has the controlling the rich and influ- 
ential planters set the example despising and dishonoring 
mechanical trades, something beneath the dignity 
southern They speak contemptuously the 
greasy mechanics” and the How 
can expected, then, that the poor whites should wil- 
lingly take these employments? Poverty not incom- 
patible with pride. They are too proud devote themselves 
pursuits which their superiors regard with contempt, and 
too poor the owners fertile soil. Hence they settle 
down indolent and spiritless poverty. Their sluggishness 
and thriftlessness, present sharp contrast the enterprise, 
versatile industry, and comfort the laboring classes the 
Northern states. New Englander may born 
sterile soil, but will manage obtain some way 
comfortable livelihood, and maintain withal the spirit and 
bearing freeman but the poor white man the South, 
who has been forced his wealthy neighbors take his 
residence among barren sands, always remains poor and 
The above remarks not, freely admit, 
apply all parts the slave states. There are among 


Marion hit the nail the head when said, reported Weems (The 


Life General Francis Marion): The people South Carolina form two 
classes, the rich and the poor. The are generally very poor, because, 
not being necessary the rich, who have slaves all their work, they get 
employment them. Being thus unsupported the rich, they continue 
poor and low spirited. They seldom get money and, indeed, what little they 
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them regions where labor honored, and manufactures and 
mechanical arts flourish. But the slave states taken 
whole, contrast with the free states, they certainly hold 
good. 

Let next consider the slavery respects 
the education these poor whites. That the mass them 
fall far behind the people the free states education, isa 
fact revealed the statistics the different states. the 
native population the free states, only very small per- 
centage unable read write, the uneducated belonging 
mainly the class foreigners. Thus, according the 
census 1850, the 28,345 adults, the state Massa- 
chusetts, over twenty years age, who could not read and 
write, 26,484 were foreigners, leaving only, 1,861 natives, 
and that out population 994,514. According the 
same statistics, there were the same state 222,220 children 
attending school, whom 11,927 were the offspring for- 
look now Virginia, the oldest the slave 
states, with white population 894,800, find (to say 
nothing the slaves and free blacks) 77,005 unable read 
and write, whom only 1,137 are foreigners. number 
white and free colored children attending school the 
same state, 1850, was only 109,775. 

comparison Maine, with total population, 
583,169, with North Carolina containing, the same 
date, white population 553,028, gives the following 
results adults Maine (white and colored), unable read 
and write, 6,282, whom 2,134 were natives, and 4,148 
were foreigners; North Carolina, white adults unable 
read and write, 73,566, whom only 340 were foreigners 
children attending school Maine (white and colored), 
186,222; do. North Carolina, 100,808.2 


get, laid out brandy, raise their spirits, and not books and news- 
papers, get information.” 

the above statistics Massachusetts the colored population included, 
which amounted 1850 9,064. the statistics Virginia only the white 
population reckoned. The same rule followed with regard Maine and 
North Carolina. 

The literary statistics the free colored population the Southern States 
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Olmstead, his Seaboard Slave gives the fol- 
lowing table show the native white population, and the 
number native white adults ignorant few 
states. compiled from the census 1850, the states 
being grouped together pairs, one free and one slave state. 


States. White Population. Ignorant Adults. 
Maine, 549,674 1,999 
North Carolina, 550,267 73,226 
Massachusetts, 819,044 1,055 
Tennessee, 749,661 77,017 
Ohio, 1,732,698 51,968 
Virginia, 75,868 
Connecticut, 824,095 726 
Maryland, 366,650 17,364 
Rhode Island, 119,975 981 
Louisiana, 187,558 14,950 
New York, 23,241 
Missouri, 34,448 


add table the total white population, and white 
children attending school, the same states, copied also 
the census 1850. 


States. Population. Attending school. 
Maine, 581,813 185,941 
North Carolina, 553,028 100,591 
Massachusetts, 985,450 220,781 
Tennessee, 756,836 
Ohio, 1,955,050 512,278 
Virginia, 894,800 109,711 
Connecticut, 82,433 
Maryland, 417,943 60,447 
Rhode Island, 143,875 28,359 
Louisiana, 255,491 
New York, 687,874 
Missouri, 592,004 95,245 


exhibit great disparity between the number that can read and write and that 
attendance upon schools. Thus the 54,333 belonging Virginia, only 11,515 
are unable read; the 27,463 belonging North Carolina, only 6,857 
both cases about one fifth. Yet the number put down attending school the 
former state but the infer that they have obtained their 
education other means. 
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The average result would not materially different the 
other free and slave states were compared. The depressed 
condition education the slave, compared with the 
free states, can due nothing else but slavery. How this 
institution operates check the general diffusion knowl- 
edge, can easily shown. The education the masses 
must always depend mainly the general tone public 
sentiment community. But public sentiment will 
always moulded, great extent, the attitude those 
who occupy the highest place respect wealth, educa- 
tion, and social position generally. they are, word and 
deed, the warm promoters and patrons general education, 
schools for the instruction the masses will spring 
everywhere. But they take towards the education the 
people large the attitude coldness and indifference, 
will certainly languish. Positive hostility not needed 
kill the system common schools. negative position 
regard will the work. Now one the most remark- 
able characteristics the early settlers New England, and 
the free states generally, was their interest the educa- 
tion the people large. men who colonized New 
England were themselves thoroughly educated, and was 
part their system give education all, well 
religion. They were republicans, not name only, but 
reality, republicans the most earnest character. They 
possessed, the best sense the term, the democratic spirit. 
They believed that civil government ordained God for 
the good the people; that the people, acting through their 
representatives, are the rightful depositaries its high 
tions; and that, for the proper exercise their prerogatives 
freemen, they need both religion and education. Every 
virtuous and intelligent citizen they regarded adding 
much strength the every vicious and ignorant man, 
incumbrance upon it. Their great solicitude was that 
every one every station life should educated Chris- 
tian. Hence, wherever they penetrated into the wilderness, 
the log sanctuary and the log school-house sprang up, side 
side. was this enlightened policy that made New 
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England what she was the war the Revolution, and 
what, with some sad drawbacks, she continues now. 
have mentioned New England, because she emphati- 
cally the hive the free states. But wherever free institu- 
tions are the law, there see the same tendency towards 
the diffusion education among the masses. They, not 
few aristocrats, are the constitutional depositaries power 
and their intelligence and virtue the state has the deepest 
possible stake. 

But where slavery the law, different spirit prevails. 
not mean represent slaveholders any worse 
nature than other men. simply affirm that their system 
makes extremely difficult for them feel, body, any 
warm with the education and consequent elevation 
the masses. course, while they are, law, excluding 
one large class the community —their own 
from all education, they cannot take the ground that edu- 
cation good for men men. They not hold any such 
doctrine theory, much less practice. Their theory and 
practice too is, that education good for certain part 
the community, especially and principally themselves; be- 
cause, conjunction with their large plantations, enables 
them keep the power and patronage the state 
their own hands. They are the aristocracy the land; 
and while cheerfully concede them the good qualities 
cultivated aristocracy, cannot exempt them from the 
radical fault isolation from the masses the people, 
far warm and active interest their education and ele- 
vation concerned. not say that they set them- 
selves direct hostility the general diffusion education 
through the community, that they are even conscious 
such hostility. But affirm that they cannot but feel, 
instinctively, that the maintenance their supremacy 
depends the depression the masses. They know that 
the existence the community large body educated, 
independent, and thriving yeomanry, such may found 
any one our Northern states, would the end their 
present despotic power. such circumstances they must 
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more than human, they must angelic, feel and mani- 
fest the same warm interest the education and elevation 
the people large that prevails the free states. Such 
interest they not body. The effect their 
apathy seen the ignorance the masses; and the root 
the evil the institution slavery. 

From this tendency slavery accumulate the wealth 
and education state the hands small 
tendency most fully manifested where the institution 
slavery has taken the follows that the 
power the state must the same hands also. The 
mass the people are accustomed from childhood look 
the rich and educated slaveholders the sources 
public opinion. deference their opinions and 
submission their dictates becomes with them second 
nature. Without property, and without mental culture, they 
cannot stand and face the lordly owners the planta- 
tions. How can they contradict their maxims and 
when they have not the means investigating for them- 
selves? How can they, without money land, successfully 
withstand those who have both abundance? 
hard,” says the true proverb, “for empty bag stand 
piety, fed and sustained scriptural 
truth, can indeed make poor man firm and unyielding 
the presence great men. But merely natural courage 
and independence can accomplish the work. impossible 
for one who has not resided the midst slavery under- 
stand the weakness the non-slaveholding masses 
opposed the will the slaveholders. The masses the 
people the Northern states have breathed from childhood 
the air freedom. They have always been accustomed 
maintain their own opinions, and follow their own judg- 
ment political and social, not less than religious, mat- 
ters. them the idea prohibiting, under pains and 


say small minority. The number the slaveholders commonly 
stated between three and four hundred thousand. certainly under 
half million, while the number large slaveholders but fragment 
this. 
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penalties, the free discussion any public measure, any 
social institution, justly seems absurd and tyrannical. They 
cannot conceive that man should liable 
sonal violence for expressing his determination vote for this 
that candidate for the presidential chair. But with the 
rule slavery, such freedom incompatible. The slavehold- 
ers know well enough that allow would dangerous 
precedent. Their indignation falls, not merely upon North- 
ern men, whom they suspect seeking aid their slaves 
escaping, but upon their own citizens also, who dare 
maintain, open and manly way, that slavery 
system founded injustice, and ruinous the state that 
cherishes it. there are exceptions this rule, not 
the case the poor whites, but men whose social posi- 
tion and standing places them above the power the slave- 
holders. ‘True freedom did not exist the South before the 
commencement the present civil war, any more than 
does now. course certain topics might discussed 
there freely, all states where despotism prevails. Men 
might investigate, their heart’s content, the merits 
different systems geology, the claims different 
religious sects. they were going write speak 
the vital topics free institutions and slavery, they must 
take care one side only the question. The 
government the United States has, seems us, 
failed apprehend the terrible despotism the slave 
oligarchy over the masses the people. They did not 
believe that they could force several hundred thousands into 
the ranks the point the bayonet fight their cause with 
the free states, and therefore they did not promptly meet the 
Southern conscription with corresponding 
the thoughtful observer the current events the 
Southern states, must manifest that, should they suc- 
ceed establishing their so-called Confederacy, will 
republic only name. true republic essential 
that the power vested the masses the people, and 
that there real liberty thought and speech. But where 
the institution slavery has taken deep root and become 
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the controlling element the state, neither these 


From the influence slavery, has now been described, 
well the line the slaves themselves the free 
white population, follows that, far the general inter- 
ests the state are concerned, slavery must ever 
heavy incubus upon it. the slaveholders themselves, 
source wealth and power, but impoverishes and 
weakens the community large. this point, any one 
who compares together the statistics the free and the 
slave may soon satisfy himself. 

Let look the item population. Between the terri- 
tory the free and the slave states leaving out account, 
both sides, the vast sterile tracts that border the 
Rocky Mountains there essential disparity yet, 
every one knows, the former have immensely outstripped the 
latter. said that the tide western emigration has 
been towards the Northern states, answer: Why towards 
the Northern states, except because they were free, and. 
because the souls freemen instinctively shrink from the 
dominion slave The Southern slaveholders 
may lord over their own poor whites; but they cannot 
induce the body emigrants forego their manhood 
putting themselves under their control. The most 
way fence out any state educated 
immigrants, set there the odious rule slavery. 


South Carolina the oligarchical spirit manifests itself most prominently 
illustrate this copy from Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States” the follow- 
ing: Even now, man can admitted seat the legislature the 
state, unless the owner real estate the value of, least, one hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling and, eligible the upper house, must possess 
freehold estate least three hundred pounds value. The rep- 
resentatives, from any particular part the state, not the 
number citizens residing it, but the value the property owned 

Five sixths the whole white population the state, residing those 
counties where there are the fewest slaves, have but seventy-eight out one 
hundred and twenty-two representatives. The Pendleton district, with over 
26,000 white inhabitants, represented seven members the two parishes 
St. Philip and St. Michael, with less than 19,000 white inhabitants, send eigh 
pp. 497, 498. 
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But slavery operates also internally check the growth 
the population; otherwise the Southern states would 
have had large surplus native citizens (to say 
nothing foreigners} send into the southwest, the 
Northern states into the northwest. But all know that 
this has never been the case. compare particular 
states, the disparity appears still more striking light. 
Thus Virginia, with territory about sixty-one thousand 
square miles, and having the advantage, also, over every 
other state the Union regards the time its settle- 
ment, had, 1850, total population 
sylvania, with but forty-six thousand square miles, had, 
the same date, 2,311,786 souls. what shall ascribe 
the difference? cannot the sterile regions the Alle- 
ghanies which occupy much Virginia, for they 
through Pennsylvania also. cannot be, any large 
extent, the mineral wealth Pennsylvania; for, although 
she has the precedence here, yet Virginia also rich 
mineral treasures. Besides, other free states, without this 
advantage, ahead rapidly population. cannot 
the mighty city Philadelphia for the existence such 
city Pennsylvania, without any preéminent natural advan- 
tages, such belong the city New York, the exist- 
ence, say, such city Pennsylvania rather than 
Virginia, itself due mainly the stimulus free institu- 
tions. Then have, lying side side, Kentucky with 
37,680 square miles, and Ohio with 39,964. had 
many years the advantage Ohio respects the time 
settlement. Her soil unsurpassed excellence. Yet 
1850, Ohio outnumbered her, two one. What the expla- 
nation? Slavery; nothing else but slavery. Once more: there 
the fertile state Missouri, with area 67,380 square 
miles. her side lies with 54,405 square miles. 
Her settlement was begun later than that Missouri; yet 
1850, the population exceeded that Missouri 
about 150,000. Here, again, the explanation slavery. 
For the agricultural interest state, may take the 
value the farms fair exponent. Let compare the 
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same couplets states this respect, taking the 
heretofore, from the census 1850. 


States, Sq. Value Farms. 
Pennsylvania, 46,000 $407,876,099 
Virginia, 61,352 216,401,543 
Ohio, 39,964 358,758,603 
Kentucky, 37,680 155,021 ,262 
54,405 96,133,290 
Missouri, 67,380 63,225,543 


add comparison Georgia, one the best the 
slave states, with Massachusetts. 


States. Sq. Valueof 
Massachusetts, 7,800 $109,076,347 
Georgia, 58,000 95,753,445 


Yet Massachusetts preéminently not agricultural 
but manufacturing state, while the reverse true 
Georgia, the Southern states generally. 1850, 
the capital invested manufactures, the two states, the 
value raw material consumed, and the value the 
products was 


States. Capital invested. Raw Material. Value Products. 
Massachusetts, 
Georgia, 5,460,483 3,404,917 7,086,525 


not deem necessary carry out these statistics 
the line manufactures commerce, since the im- 
mense superiority the free states, these respects, 
universally acknowledged. education and the general 
diffusion knowledge, have already spoken. The 
general conclusion which arrive is, that slavery 
vampire, nourished and made strong the expense the 
vital blood the commonwealth. 

may thought that war the advantage the 
side powerful and consolidated aristocracy, like that 
the southern slaveholders. cannot denied that their 
despotic power over the masses the people has, thus far, 
given them advantage which our government has been 

Vou. XIX. No. 76. 
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slow understand and its true value. But the 
material sinews war are men and well 
the moral strength and vigor which the consciousness 
righteous cause inspires, the advantage altogether 
the side the free states. They are stronger wealth and 
numbers than the slave states, because freedom has made 
them so. certain that, without foreign aid, the Southern 
Confederacy must succumb the arms the Union, 
because slavery has made them weak the essential requi- 
sites for protracting war. 


remains consider the disturbing slavery 
the nation large. 

have seen that the necessary tendency the institu- 
tion accumulate the wealth, education, and influence 
the community the hands aristocracy slave- 
and that exact proportion the extent which 
the institution has taken root and become controlling 
element society. Thus the slaveholders each particu- 
lar state become caste, having their side the most 
powerful elements influence wealth, culture, and social 
position, and naturally drawing into sympathy with them- 
selves large circle the rich and fashionable outside 
their own proper body. Their heavy monied interest, with 
the power, patronage, and social position which gives, 
cements them together into one unbroken phalanx. ‘They 
have everything stake the institution, and will sure 
always present their opponents unbroken front. 
The same principle, moreover, which binds together the 
slaveholding communities the separate states, unites the 
whole into one grand league for the maintenance and 
advancement the institution. However their adversaries 
may divided and weakened the contentions oppo- 
sing factions, they are sure always act unitedly, and 
have the strength and persistency which union gives. Here, 
then, have vast and compact combination, resting 
the basis slavery, and absorbing into itself most the 
wealth, patronage, and power the Southern states. 
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proceed show that between this natural confede- 
racy slaveholders and the free states there must 
antagonism material and moral. For reasons that have been 
already sufficiently considered, the slaveholding states can 
never compete with the free the production manufac- 
tured articles. interests must ever mainly the 
line agriculture; and their commerce must consist, 
very large extent, the exchange these products for 
manufactured goods all kinds, domestic and foreign. 
Hence their policy has ever been strongly the line free 
and their opposition tariff they have been 
united and determined. The North, the other hand, has 
desired tariff for the protection its vast manufacturing 
interests. Here ground material antagonism. 
all know what apple discord this question tariff 
has been our general government, and how the first 
attempt open resistance the federal government, 
1832, the shape South Carolina nullification, had oppo- 
sition the tariff for its foundation.! 

The moral antagonism between the free and the slave 
is, between the free states and the slave 
oligarchy the South, cannot but deep and intense. The 
people the free states believe, with all their hearts, that 
among the “inalienable rights” men men (so far 
they are not forfeited crime) are “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit happiness.” slaveholders scout this doc- 
trine idle reverie. They hold that the normal condi- 
tion the colored race that slaves the hands 
masters. The people the free states reject, with abhor- 
rence, the idea property human beings converting 
their fellow men into personal chattels, set the 
market auction, and bought and sold like horses and mules. 


discuss the merits protective tariff, part our present design. 
simply remark that here, anywhere, there just ground for the principle 
compromise since the general government bound regard impartially 
all the various producing interests the nation. Now, however, mention 
the question tariff simply ground material antagonism between the 
free and the slaveholding states. 
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But with the Southern slaveholders this principle the 
their system; since they have their 
wealth, power, and social standing. The people the free 
states believe educating and elevating the masses the 
people, not because they belong this that class the 
community, but because they are men. The slaveholders 
exclude, under heavy penalties, one large class the com- 
munity from the privileges and for the 
education and elevation the mass the non-slaveholding 
whites they have warm sympathy and effort. The 
people the free states believe the distribution political 
power among the masses the people; the slaveholders, 
its accumulation within their own circle. The people the 
free states believe the dignity free labor 
their own hands; the slaveholders, the dignity 
being able compel their fellow men the labor for 
them without wages. word, the people the free 
states hate and reject slavery, great political, social, and 
moral evil; the slaveholders love and cherish very 
Pactolus, whose golden streams shall them perennial 
source wealth and power. 

respect the item slave property, the material and 
moral antagonism between the free states and the oligarchy 
slaveholders both meet and flow together. The personal 
chattels” the latter, the shape men and women, 
constitute immense moneyed interest which they nat- 
urally guard with jealous watchfulness. the time 
the formation the Constitution they secured the insertion 
clause for the rendition persons held service 
labor escaping from one state into another, which has been 
from the first interpreted include fugitives from slavery. 
Upon this have been based the fugitive slave laws, that have 
occasioned much mutual irritation and crimination. The 
slaveholders seem incapable appreciating the feel- 
ings the northern people this point. They regard their 
slaves simply much property, and they cannot under- 
stand why the people the free states should not take the 
same view them, and return them their owners with the 
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same indifference that they would stray horses. But the 
people the North look upon them men entitled the 
rights men. their feelings freemen revolt the 
idea being compelled help the work reducing them 
again the condition chattels the hands their 
masters owners. They are, with only individual excep- 
tions, loyal the Constitution, and desire see all its pro- 
visions faithfully executed. Yet they cannot but keenly feel 
the false position which they are placed being com- 
pelled aid the maintenance system which they 
thoroughly abhor; while, the same time, they are excluded 
the Constitution from having any voice the matter 
the treatment these slaves. For the right making the 
slave-laws belongs wholly the Southern states. the 
people the free states left only the poor privilege being 
subservient the slaveholders enforcing them, however 
atrocious they may choose make them. the people 
the free states say the slaveholders: You ought 
not convert your fellow men into merchandise, and buy 
and sell them like cattle;” the answer is: none 
your business choose so; you fulfil your duty 
returning them when they escape from service.” 
they further say: You ought not forbid their education 
under statutes;” they reply: none your 
business; choose so; your part restore them 
when they escape from us.” they add once more: But 
your laws allow the master sell the husband from the wife, 
and the child from the parents;” the answer is: That 
none your business; you return our fugitive slaves.” 
Finally, the people the Northern states ask: you 
mean that, treat your slaves you may, our duty 
help you maintaining your dominion over them?” 
reply: Yes, that precisely what mean; you 
still, and restore our fugitive slaves.” Such the practical 
operation the requisition now under consideration. Need 
wonder then that has ever been the nation source 
mutual irritation? The people the free states are dis- 
pleased because they are required aid upholding 
66* 
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odious system placed the Constitution entirely beyond 
their control. The slaveholders are displeased because the 
people the North perform the service reluctantly, and 
with many open manifestations disgust. 

Let further remembered, that the antagonism the 
slaveholding aristocracy towards the free states not one 
mere theory and sentiment, but most vigorous, persistent, 
and systematic action. Hence “the inevitable conflict” be- 
tween the two parties nothing artificial imaginary, but 
terrible necessity. The disturbance harmonious relations 
between the North and the South has, know, been often 
charged the agitation the question slavery North- 
ern men. That there has been the Northern 
party extreme anti-slavery men characterized their 
violent and indiscriminate abuse not only the South, but 
the North also, far could not persuaded in- 
dorse their measures, cannot denied. That their course 
has advanced the cause freedom either North South, 
cannot believe for has not been, judge, har- 
mony with the principles God’s word, which are the 
principles truth and righteousness. But any one thinks 
that the conflict could have been avoided without aban- 
donment, the part the free states, the interests 
freedom, greatly mistaken. Abusive and uncharitable 
words and special pleading respect either the provisions 
the Constitution the declarations scripture, are always 


wrong, and always injurious.' But is, after all, the effec- 


tiveness Northern resistance the aggressions slavery, 


examples special pleading may mention the attempt some 
set aside all fugitive slave laws the ground that the clause the Constitution 
respecting the rendition persons held labor service” does not include 
slaves; also great amount exegesis designed show that, because the 
Hebrew and Greek words for servant are often used generic sense, therefore 
they never refer any the scriptural laws precepts servants the special 
and proper sense slaves, although notorious that they are the customary 
words for designating that class persons. The tendency all such special 
pleading corrupt that candor and integrity which the first attribute 
true freeman. Another evil that, when the sophistry discovered, preju- 
dices men against valid arguments the side liberty. 
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that most stirs the wrath the slaveholders. the wri- 
tings and speeches the so-called “radical 
could have had only the effect dividing and distracting 
northern sentiment, they would have looked with com- 
posure. What they feared was the revelation the North- 
ern masses their policy for ruling the country the 
interest slavery; the credit exposing which certainly 
belongs largely these extreme folly suppose 
that kind and conciliatory words would have reconciled the 
oligarchy slaveholders vigorous measures for checking 
their usurpations. was not the noise the thunder that 
they dreaded, but the power the lightning. the roar 
the thunder they could laugh; but wherever they saw 
that the lightning was about strike, there they carefully 
set the lightning-rods their diplomacy, that they might 
divert the flaming bolt without damage their party. 

proof this have only look the first attempt 
disunion made the South Carolina, with 
which anti-slavery agitations had nothingtodo. 
holding state they were, for reasons which have already 
considered, bitterly opposed the then existing tariff. They 
determined overthrow it, and the method which they 
adopted was resistance the general then, 
now, under color reserved state rights. President, 
though himself opposed high tariff, was honest, 
well energetic man. decided once that, while 
the tariff laws existed, they should alike enforced South 
Carolina and the Norihern states. issued his proc- 
lamation against the Congress supported him 
the force-bill; the nullifiers receded from their position, and 
then, Mr. Clay’s compromise, they obtained substantially 
what they had demanded. The intrinsic merits the tariff 
question not propose discuss. simply call 
attention the fact that 1832, before the inauguration 
our modern anti-slavery agitations, the spirit resistance 
the Federal Government was rampant South Carolina. 
Then, now, the motto their slaveholders was: Rule 
resist. Just has been ever since. And from that state 
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centre, the contagion has spread through the whole 
confederacy slaveholders. For the last third century, 
they have had settled policy keep the federal govern- 
ment the side the Southern states, and use for 
the interest their peculiar institution. For accomplishing 
this end the face large majority the part the 
free states, their plan has been array united South 
against divided North. every question affecting the 
interests slavery, they have always presented unbroken 
front, while they have managed keep large body 
Northern allies their side, whom they have been careful 
reward with liberal share the immense patronage 
the general government. That there have been this party 
Southern sympathizers many good and upright men 
not doubt. But their policy has been controlled crafty 
demagogues, and has been ruinous the cause free- 
dom. But for their subserviency the oligarchy slave- 
holders, through many dreary years corruption and 
mercenary intrigue, should not have been to-day con- 
tending arms for the priceless heritage bequeathed 
our fathers. 

The special lines Southern policy, under the general 
plan that has been indicated, may thus briefly 

The cherished aim the Southern leaders has ever 
been increase, all means their power, the number the 
slave states. they could but once plant the institution 
slavery new state, they considered secured forever 
their side. was not the true prosperity the state that 
they regarded, but its subserviency their cause. Under the 
depressing power slavery might fall behind the neighbor- 
ing free states population, wealth, and education 
word, all that constitutes true prosperity but matter 
would under their control, and they could use for the 
their ends. The shrewdness this 
policy has been abundantly shown since the commencement 
the present civil war. Wherever slavery exists, there the 
spirit secession has been rampant. the state 
Maryland, especially the city Baltimore, where the 
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principle free labor prevails almost exclusively. 
interest the Southern Confederacy has that state with her 
noble metropolis? true she have 
sectional are with the North. True, Baltimore 
has large Southern trade, but also have Philadelphia 
and New York. How came pass, upon the breaking 
out the rebellion, that there was powerful interest 
Maryland the side secession, and not the adjoining 
state Pennsylvania? was that stone was left 
unturned win over the noble and patriotic governor Hicks 
the side treason, while such pressure was brought 
bear governor Curtin? did Philadelphia need nei- 
ther forts nor forces protect her from domestic traitors, 
while Baltimore must environed with forts and garrisoned 
with regiments Union troops? word, were 
our troops fed Philadelphia and fired upon Baltimore 
The answer one and simple. Pennsylvania was free, 
Maryland, slave, state. Maryland has many devoted and 
self-sacrificing patriots, true steel the American Union. 
But the cause loyalty there compelled everywhere 
encounter the spirit slavery, and that spirit dis- 
loyalty and bitter hatred toward the armies the Union. 
Whoever has walked through the streets Baltimore, and 
seen the faces disunion men and women high social 
position radiant with joy the report some Federal dis- 
aster, although they admitted that the only hope their city 
lay the continued preponderance the Federal arms, has 
felt the malignant power slavery manner that will 
not likely ever forget. Look, once more, the great 
and rich state Missouri, where slavery seemed before the 
war struggling for existence. What has made the 
difference between this and the adjacent state Illinois? 
The answer is: Slavery. Slavery the parent the raids 
upon Kansas former years, and the present distractions 
and desolations civil war. Look, finally, the state 
Kentucky. Why did Ohio promptly respond the call 
the United States, while Kentucky attempted assume the 
attitude neutrality? The answer again: Ohio wasa 
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free, Kentucky, slave, state. The southern slaveholders 
understand well the power their peculiar institution 
attaching states their interest. From generation gen- 
eration they have been the top society, respects 
wealth and social position, and have naturally drawn into 
alliance with themselves large circle the rich and fash- 
ionable outside their own body. Throughout all the slave 
states they are leagued together bitter and determined op- 
position the ascendancy the North, even though 
gained fairly and constitutional way. every state 
where they can plant the institution slavery, they are sure 
have organized and resolute body men devoted 
their interest, men who think only the triumph the 
Southern party, and are ready sacrifice its altar the 
very life-blood their own state. wonder, then, that 
they have been intensely solicitous increase the num- 
ber the slave states. know that slavery bloody 
cement terrible efficacy. 

The first move the slaveholders for securing this end 
was the case Missouri. the United States this 
was momentous crisis. The great question the ex- 
tension slavery came for decision practical way, 
and, means the celebrated Missouri Compromise 
1820, was decided the interest the slaveholders. 
They gained powerful slave state; while the friends 
freedom gained only pledge for the exclusion slavery 
from all the territory north certain parallel lattitude, 
only meanly repudiated thirty-four years afterwards, 
when the Southern party had derived from all the ad- 
vantages was capable yielding, and they wished, con- 
trary its provisions, bring Kansas into the Union 
slave state. 

But was not enough carve new slave states out 
existing territory. The unparalleled growth the North 
threatened overthrow the slave interest, unless new terri- 
tory should also secured for the same end. the 
series movements which, first Texas was annexed 
the Union, and afterwards large portion Mexico. 
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these not propose dwell detail, for they are 
familiar the people the United States. When Texas 
(which had been ceded Spain 1819 during the crisis 
the Missouri controversy measure for disarming the op- 
position the North) had established 1836 her indepen- 
dence the battle San Jacinto, Mr. Calhoun advocated 
not only her immediate recognition, but her admission into 
the American Union, even the expense war with 
Mexico. This plan failing, the next attempt was bring 
Texas, 1844, treaty, which Mr. Benton characterizes 
“covertly conceived, and carried with all the features 
intrigue, and flagrant violation the principles and 
usages the which the previous consent 
and authorization Congress “had been eschewed and 
ignored the secrecy with which the negotiation had been 
conducted; and was intended kept secret until the 
treaty was concluded, and then force its adoption for the 
purpose increasing the area slave territory, and make 
its rejection cause for the secession the Southern 
The treaty was, nevertheless rejected, and Texas 
finally came legislative act 1845, with proviso that 
four more new states might formed out it; and, since 
all south the parallel 36° 30’ (that is, the main part 
the region) was left free admit slavery, was virtually 
provision for ultimately creating four five new slave states. 

the train the admission Texas into the American 
Union followed the war with Mexico. was preéminently 
Southern measure. might, and doubtless would, have 
been avoided, but for the tempting prospect another large 
territory made into slave states. well known that, 


“Tn 1819, one Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, [Mr. Calhoun] had concurred 
giving [Texas] away, order conciliate the anti-slavery interest the 
Northeast curtailing slave territory the Thirty 
Years the Senate, Vol. II. 587. 

Their justification [that Mr. Monroe’s cabinet] for this cession great 
province was that the loss was temporary could got back again 
whenever was wanted.’” was these reasons [Northern conciliation, and 
getting back whenever pleased] that reconciled General Jackson the 
cession the time was made.” Ib., Vol. 667. 

Thirty Years the Senate, Vol II. 
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when the territory ceded Mexico had come into the pos- 
session the United States, Mr. Calhoun proposed extend 
the Constitution the United States the territories, with 
view,” Mr. Benton’s words, “to make carry slavery 
into California, Utah, and New Mexico.” The measure did 
not succeed that is, not this time and this form; but 
its failure was not due any want zeal the part its 
abettors. 

Lastly, the series congressional acts, came the repeal 
the Missouri Compromise. The very men who 1845 
had recognized the validity this compromise and applied 
the territory Texas, and 1850 had extended 
the Pacific Ocean, now discovered that Congress had 
power legislate the subject slavery the territories 
thing which had been doing all along from the beginning 
the Constitution! the Missouri Compromise was re- 
pealed, that the way might clear bring Kansas also, 
possible, slave state. The base act failed its end, 
and Kansas came free. But the same time these cor- 
rupt politicians, who had not the public weal, but their own 
private ends, view, opened the box Pandora, which none 
them had any power close, and its curses flew abroad 
all over this fair and once peaceful republic. Some 
them not all see the awful calamities inflicted 
the people their folly and wickedness. 


Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 


rulers play the fool; the people pay the penalty.” 


This the law divine Providence. Would that the 
citizens the United States might understand it, and send 
their national legislature, not corrupt 
polititians, who “all look their own way, every one for 
his gain from his quarter”; but “able men, such fear 
God; men truth, hating covetousness.” 


Another point vital importance the slaveholders 
has been secure the bench the Supreme Court 
majority judges who sympathized with them their policy 
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concerning slavery. with reluctance that advert 
this point. The Supreme Court the United States 
venerable, alike from its position and its early history, and 
its decisions ought invested with sanctity the eyes 
all the people. But matter history that, for 
many years previous the commencement the present 
civil war, the Federal Government has for most the time 
been Southern its policy, and that majority the 
judges nominated the Executive and confirmed the 
Senate have been men Southern proclivities. That the 
decisions the Supreme Court have tended more and 
more strengthen the interests the slaveholders, all feel 
and acknowledge. They claim that because their 
cause has justice and the Constitution its side. 
believe that the Supreme Court has encroached un- 
constitutional and unjust way upon the interests freedom. 
The clause the Constitution which the rendition 
fugitives from slavery claimed, the following: 


person held service labor one state, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, consequence any law regulation therein, 
discharged from such service labor, but shall delivered claim 
the party whom such service labor may due.” 


The most obvious and natural construction this clause 
is, that delivered the state into which 
has escaped just the previous clause, respecting fugitives 
from justice, has always been construed. Such was Mr. 
Webster’s opinion. his speech the Senate the 
fugitive slave law 1850, said: 


“Thave always thought that the Constitution addressed itself the 
legislatures the states states themselves. says that those 
persons escaping from other states ‘shall delivered confess 
have always been opinion that was injunction upon the states 
themselves. When said that person escaping into another state, and 
coming, therefore, within the jurisdiction that state, shall delivered 
up, seems the import the clause is, that the state itself, 
obedience the Constitution, shall cause him delivered up. This 
judgment. have always entertained that opinion, and entertain 
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now. But when the subject, some years ago, was before the Supreme 
Court the United States, the majority the judges held that the power 
cause fugitives from service delivered was power 
exercised under the authority this government. not know, the 
whole, that may not have been fortunate decision.” 


The decision the Supreme Court which Mr. Webster 
refers was that made 1836, the celebrated case Prigg 
vs. the commonwealth Pennsylvania. The earliest fugitiye 
slave law, that 1793, had contemplated the concurrent 
action the states the rendition fugitives from labor 
service, and the states had accordingly passed laws accord- 
ance with its But the decision Prigg’s case, 
the business seeing these fugitives delivered was taken 
entirely out the hands the states and state magistrates, 
the ground that power vested exclusively Congress 
and the national judicature. Mr. Webster’s remark upon 
worthy special notice: not know, the whole, 
that may not have been fortunate decision.” has 
never thought, and does not think, that accordance 
with “the import the clause” the Constitution but 
does not know, the whole, that may not have been 
fortunate decision,” fortunate, presume, because 
exempted the states from the unwilling performance 
odious work, which was creating more and more friction 
and disturbance between them and the general government. 
many warm anti-slavery men reasoned and felt the 
time. They openly expressed their joy the decision, 
because relieved the states from all obligation respect 
the rendition fugitive slaves, except that passive acqui- 
escence the action the general government, through its 
marshals and courts. But they had carefully studied the 
opinions rendered some the judges that case, they 


The fugitive was brought his alleged owner, his agent attorney, 
before any judge the circuit district courts the United States, residing 
being within the state, before any magistrate county, city, town corpo- 
rate, wherein such seizure arrest should made. The rendition the 
fugitive was, therefore, regarded, the joint duty the state and the Federal 
Government. 
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might have seen them the foreshadowings future 
assumptions very dangerous the cause freedom.! 

the decision Prigg’s case, would presumptuous 
for speak purely judicial point view. ven- 
ture, however, two remarks upon it: First, are 
persuaded that this remarkable change front the Su- 
preme Court was not the result any new insight into the 
true construction the clause the Constitution touching 
the rendition fugitives from but that rather grew 
out the conviction that this way alone could the masters 
recover their slaves summary process; since the 
progress anti-slavery sentiments was continually making 
the free states more reluctant co-operate the work, 
which, nevertheless, they were bound the old construction 
Secondly, matter fact, this new position the Su- 
preme Court prepared the way for its aggressions the 
cause freedom the Dred Scott case. not affirm 
that such was the intention, but that the one decision natu- 
rally prepared the way for the other. the former, all 
legislation the states, the subject the rendition 
fugitives, was pronounced null and yoid. They had nothing 
but acquiesce the doings the Federal courts. 
The opinion had been already maintained, Prigg’s case, 
that the Constitution puts the master’s right the service 
labor upon the same ground, and the same extent, 
every other state the state from which the slave 
escaped, and which was held the service labor 
also, that the legislation Congress unnecessary, because 
the clause the Constitution executes was quite 
natural that, later day, the majority the judges the 
bench the Supreme Court should decide, they did the 


Such, for example, the opinion held the majority the court, that the 
owner the fugitive slave could seize and remove him virtue the clause 
the Constitution alone; and Judge Baldwin, that legislation the part 
Congress also, well the states, unconstitutional, since the clause 
the Constitution executes itself. 

Judge Story. 

Judge Baldwin. Afterwards admitted other judges the Supreme 
Court. 
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Dred Scott case, that the Constitution extends itself, without 
legislation, over the giving the master the same 
right carry his slaves thither, and hold and use them 
there, that has hold and use them his own state; 
and thus making slavery longer local, but national. But 
one further step only was wanted, that the Supreme Court 
should decide that master may take his slaves into any 
one the free states, well territories, and hold and 
use them there, least long does not become 
citizen such free state. But for the events that have 
suspended the action the Supreme Court the matter, 
such decision might very probably have been, before now, 
established the supreme the 

Since was uncertain whether the slaveholders, with 


this point subjoin the following, from the pen Judge Joel Parker. 
take from the columns the Boston Journal 
But let pursue the principles the six judges the case Dred Scott 


their legitimate consequences another direction. Whether not the Con- 


stitution the United States extends over the territories while under territorial 
government, there question that extends over all the states the Union. 
Now, true that the Constitution recognizes slaves property, and there- 
fore authorizes the owner take them with him property into.a territory, and 
hold them there slaves, against the prohibition Congress, the same 
reason may take them free state, and hold them there slaves, tempo- 
rarily least. not necessary inquire what his rights may be, 
voluntarily becomes citizen free state. Entering the free state 
citizen another state, with his slaves, for temporary purpose, the six judges 
cannot hold, consistently with their principles, that the slaves become free; for 
the Constitution recognizes right property, which paramount the 
laws Congress, must, also, thus far, right paramount the laws, and 
even the constitution, citizens each state shall entitled 
the privileges and immunities citizens the several states.’ This right 
coming within the free states with slaves for temporary purpose, and pass- 
ing through such states strenuously maintained many Southern politicians 
and perhaps while writing, the Supreme Court are making this very 
decision the ‘Lemmon case,’ which occurred the city New York.” 

Cobb Slavery” have labored argument, show that “the mere 
transit the master with his slaves, necessity convenience, through 
the territory non-slaveholding state, does not change the status the slave 
and general rule, where there bona temporary residence 
master with his slave non-slaveholding state, the animus revertendi will pro- 
tect the master’s right his slave the extent his personal service, and the 
right return with him his domicile.” See Chapters 


| 
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all their efforts, would able maintain their ascendancy 
the National Government, was necessary that the South- 
ern leaders should prepare the minds the people for secession, 
when the proper crisis should arrive. They could not stand 
the general right revolution, because, concession 
all, that applies only the extreme case long-continued 
oppression. Such case the complainants could not possi- 
bly make for they had been themselves possession 
the Federal Government during most the preceding thirty 
years, and had managed matters way. They 
chose rather stand the doctrine “state rights,” 
pushed its extreme extent, which the Federal Govern- 
ment converted into rope sand, and every state left 
liberty withdraw from the Union whenever suits her 
convenience, though the United States nation may have 
paid millions for her territory, and millions more for her de- 
fence. 

Here, then, have the singular phenomenon great 
and powerful party the nation vigorously pressing forward, 
one and the same time, two opposite doctrines conten- 
ding, through the Supreme Court, theory but little short 
absolute centralization, which makes the Federal Govern- 
ment everything and the states almost nothing; while, 
the same time, they maintain and assiduously teach ex- 
treme theory state rights, which makes the states every- 
thing, and the General Government nothing. Under such 
system training wonder that true loyalty the 
United States nation has almost died out from the re- 
gions where slavery the ascendency. The Southern 
leaders have regarded the General Government too much 
instrument for the advancement their interests, and 
they have been for long time preparing the people for 
secession upon the contingency their being unable re- 
tain any longer the management it. Notso the people 
the Northern states. They are attached the Union from 
principle. Whatever may true some particular factions 
among them, never embracing more than very small frag- 
ment the people, and some particular acts state 
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legislation which, although unwarrantable, were never in- 
tended array the states adopting them against the General 
Government; whatever may true, say, these excep- 
tionable cases, the great Northern heart has ever remained 
loyal the Union. The masses the people the free 
states have ever sought correct what was wrong the 
way provided the Constitution. they endeavored 
the Autumn 1856, through the legitimate channel 
the They were unsuccessful, and loyally sub- 
mitted the rule their opponents. Again they made 
second attempt 1860, and were successful. did 
their antagonists, the slaveholding aristocracy the South 
Did they loyally acquiesce the result the ballot-box, 
their brethren the North had done four years before? 
Not they; for they had loyalty the Union. Their 
motto was: Rule resist. They called they 
passed ordinances secession under imbecile adminis- 
tration, with the Federal even the highest them 
filled great extent with traitors, who had been for years 
using their high position destroy the government which 
fed and enriched them, and which they were under solemn 
oath defend under this imbecile administration, palsied 
throughout with swarming multitudes official traitors, 
they seized the forts and arsenals the United and, 
last all, when the new President, duly chosen the peo- 
ple, had been duly inaugurated, they opened upon the United 
States, Sumpter, with the roar the cannon. This 
war, CIVIL inaugurated the party the Southern 
slaveholders, because they could longer keep their own 
hands the reins the General Government. 

Before God have nothing say; for our iniquities 
testify against us. have been nation practical 
athesists. Now God compelling see and feel that 
holds our national existence, with all that hold 
dear, the hollow his omnipotent hand. Many time, 
since the commencement this bloody struggle, has 
shaped the course events teach all concerned that 
wisdom forecast the future, well power execute 
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present plans, must come from him. have been 
avaricious nation, putting money above righteousness and 
the fear the Lord. Now God forcing give 
hundreds millions piled hundreds millions for the 
maintenance our national institutions. nation, 
have been for years plunging deeper and deeper into luxury 
and extravagance. war God teaching that 
our treasures should given some higher end 
sonal vanity. Our national councils have been controlled 
the spirit thoroughly corrupt and venal spirit, 
that sets truth and justice for sale, and measures every- 
thing heaven, earth, and hell party interest. The events 
the present conflict are fast teaching us, that not the 
and corrupt combinations partizan leaders, but 


comprehensive and patriotic statesmanship must, Gad’s 


help, save the nation. profanation God’s name 
and God’s Sabbath, the neglect God’s sanctuary, the viru- 
lent, abusive, and slanderous spirit party presses, North 
and South, and all our other national sins, forbear 
speak. Before God can only say, with the holy 
prophet: Lord, righteousness belongeth unto thee; but 
unto confusion faces, this day.” 

But before the civilized world our nation stands to-day 
with bold and undismayed frent, amidst the surging sea 
treason, rebellion, and blood that surrounds her, and calls 
aloud all the kindreds the earth: witnesses, 
God heaven witness, that this bloody war was forced 
upon me. Does any one ask: For what are you con- 
tending? contending that may nation; for the 
principle this rebellion strikes the heart nation- 
ality. all the nations Britain ought best understand 
this; for she has made immense expenditures blood and 
treasure over Ireland and America past ages, and over 
India during the present century, that she might maintain 
her national integrity. Why then should consent die 
ingloriously the hand rebellion born the den 
slavery, 


horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights 
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and having, all the world knows, the exaltation 
for its chief end? Why should sit still and see this fair 
republic, made one alike the hand nature and the wis- 
dom its founders, divided into two hostile nations, with 
some thousands miles border each side striv- 
ing surpass the other fleets and armies; the people 
groaning under taxes for their maintenance without hope 
relief; and, what worse than all, the great nations 
Europe complacently looking and saying: Aha! 
would have it; for now can use one republic keep 
the other contending for national existence, 
and for this reason deserve the respect the world. Iam 
contending, too, for free institutions against rebellion whose 
corner-stone the institution slavery. For this reason 
right claim the sympathy, least, England, for 
she has filled the world with her denunciations slavery. 
England, the land free institutions, whose voice has 
been lifted high against American slavery, shalt thou 
now falsify all thy teachings for the past century giving 
thy sympathies the side American slavery, against both 
the Constitution the United States, and the cause free- 
dom the United States? thou do, God judge between 
and thee.” 


bringing close our previous article the Bible 
and Slavery,’ remarked that the consideration the 
manifold evils which grow out the system naturally and 
necessarily, would come more appropriately under the 
head the Relations Slavery the State; and that the 
institution, like every other, must judged its results 
its results not certain select cases and limited periods 
time, but its results they manifest themselves the 
broad scale. The evil results slavery the state 
have now endeavored point out, though very sum- 
mary and imperfect manner. have shown that 
necessity incubus the prosperity, material and moral, 
the states that cherish and that the line both the 
slaves themselves and the free population. have 
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further shown that has been from the beginning the great 
disturbing power the American Union, and has finally 
plunged the nation into bloody civil war. Such are the 
fruits slavery. Their vine,” then, “is the vine 
Sodom, and the fields their grapes are 
grapes gall, their clusters are bitter; their wine the 
poison dragons, and the cruel venom asps.” Let him 
that has understanding judge whether such plant gall 
and wormwood can heavenly origin; and whether, 
also, with its poisonous shoots overrunning the nation, 
can ever have true peace and prosperity. May God, his 
infinite goodness, show way which can extir- 
pated, root and branch, from this fair Republic! 
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ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, ADAPTED POPULAR USE: 
ITS LEADING FACTS AND PRINCIPLES. 


WITH BRIEF SYNOPSIS ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES. 


BENJAMIN DWIGHT, LL.D., CLINTON, ΝΟΥ. 


(Continued from page 309.) 


Many have begun hear with admiration the won- 
ders the new philology, and perhaps themselves “see 
men, trees, walking within its sphere grand and ever- 
enlarging discovery. Fain would they see more facts 
facts, and these both more definitely and widely than they 
do. Words they want large and they 
can have them thorough, reliable form, will greet 
welcome contribution with gladness. been great 
gratification the author, the midst other abounding 
labors, undertake meet, even the partial manner 
here employed, natural and urgent desire the part 
those scholarly minds that highly appreciate the vast 
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inward wealth words themselves, and yet haye not the 
time materials for any satisfactory explorations their 
own among their riches. The list here furnished designed 
only specimen list, which might almost indefi- 
nitely The purpose has been, give the 
reader wide and full and varied view the lingual 
our noble mother tongue could compassed 
within the contracted bounds single brief Article. 
the more than fifteen hundred words here explained, there 
will found, any inquisitive student, much 
material for investigation and speculation. Curious, 
indeed, will the affiliations words often found be, 
and odd their multiform combinations, alike form and 
sense. Nothing but the most rigid logic facts, and the 
force manifest verities, could satisfy one who loves truth 
indescribably more than any novelties however imposing, 
that the existing relations and correlations words each 
single language, well many combined, are really, 
ever-changing forms and aspects, what they actually are. 
Behold, then, few words gathered together, among many 
others, hours studious research, for the purpose 
finding and enjoying the light that words bear them- 
selves, and comprehending them the inwardly con- 
stituted their mutual relations. 


Absurdus, Eng. absurd, commonly guessed represent 
ab, from, and surdus, deaf person (whose voice, being 
unregulated the ear, abnormal its action), prob- 
ably from the same root Sk. svri and svar, sound, and 
svaras, sound (cf. Lith. surme, flute), and, like absonus, 
means dissonant. From the same root Gr. σῦρυγξ, pipe, 
musical reed, Eng. syringe. Cf. for similar variation 
pipire, pipe peep, and pipe (as for smok- 
ing, 
meaning compare; Eng. for English; Fr. for French; Germ. for German; 


Goth. for Gothic; Gr. Ital. for Italian; for Latin; for 
Latin; Lith. fur Lithuanian Span. for Sk. for Sanskrit. 


ἅν 
{ 

" 
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Acies, point barb (Sk. the edge sword, 
Gr. and ἀκή, Germ. ecke), Eng. edge. similar origin 
acme (Gr. ἀκμή, point) are also the following words, 
immediately derived from acere (obs.), sour (as 
being sharp biting; Eng. word bitter comes from bite), 
acid, acetic also from acer, sharp, same ultiniate 
source (cf. Sk. akra-s, brisk, lively, and agu-s, swift, and 
Gr. ὠκύς, also ὀξύς, from which Gr. παροξυσμός, lit. sharp 
irritation, Eng. and acus. needle), come 
acerbity and exacerbate, and vinegar (Fr. vinaigre vinum 
acre, sharp sour wine), and eager (L. acer, Fr. aigre, 
like Eng. meagre, from macer, Fr. maigre) and alacrity 
(L. alacer ala acer), and allegro and allegretto (Ital.) 
while from acuere, sharpen, come acute, acumen, and 
acuminate (M. acuminare). 

Aequus (pron. ékus), level, equal (Sk. éka-s, 
one, Gr. elxos, lit. one with itself), equal, equable, equation, 
equator, equity, and iniquity adequate (ad 
quus), inadequate, equanimity animus), equivalent 
lere), equivocate vox). 

Aevum, time, life, age (Sk. course, way, etc. 
cf. ayu-s, long life, perhaps for orig. aivas, and Gr. aiés and 
αἰεί, always, and αἰών, life-time, etc.), ever (Germ. ewig) 
never (not ever), age (Lat. aetas for aevitas, Fr. eternal 
(L. aeternus for aeviternus). 

Ager, field (Sk. ajra-s, plain field, Gr. ἀγρός, 
Germ. acker), acre (M. acra), agrarian, agriculture 
lere, cultivate); peregrinate (per ager); pilgrim (L. 
peregrinus, Fr. pelerin, Germ. pilger). 

Agere, actum, lead drive (Sk. aj, go, drive, 
Gr. ἄγω and agent, agile, act, actual (M. actualis), 
actuate, actuary actuarius); ambiguous (amb, round 
about); cogent cogere con exigency (exi- 
gere), and also exigesis, react; transact 
agitate (L. agitare, intensive form agere) cogitate (L.cogi- 
tare con agitare) cash (Fr. cacher, hide, from co- 
attitude (Span. actitud, Ital. castigate 
(L. castigare castum agere) litigate, (litem agere) 
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mitigate (mitem purge and purgative (purum 
agere). (L. examen, for exagimen, balance 
measure, cf. exigere, measure carefully, weigh), also, 
and embassy and ambassador ambascia, entrusted 
business, and ambasciator, from ambactus, part. ambigere, 
about) radicate themselves the Lat. verb agere. 

Aio, ajo, say (Sk. ah, speak, the 
Gothic aika Sk. have said). This verb, its 
present form, represents, adagium, also, adage, 
earlier form, agio, like major, Latin, for original magior 
Gr. for μεγιων). this same primitive root ag, 
belongs, with aio, the word also, hymns sung 
the Salii, derived from frequentative form axare, lit. 
say repeat much; aio ajo (for agio), the common 
digitare, call upon the gods, and indigitamenta, religious 
books, containing the names the gods, belong also this 
same root. From aio come Eng. aye (lit. say it), nay (aye, 
with the negative ne), negation (negare ne-ig-are), deny 
(denegare), abnegate (M. abnegatio), adage (adagium). 

Alius, another ἄλλος cf. ollus, archaic form 
ille, and adv. olim, old acc. form ollus, partim 
and aliquis also alius quis: also ἀλλάσσω and 
Eng. and ἀλλήλων, Eng. parallel), alien alienus), 
alienate, alter (L. alter,comp. form alius), alternate (M. 
alternare), and altercate and alibi, law term (L. alibi, 
old dat. locative signification, from alius, like ibi 
for quubi, quis, alicubi, and also tibi 
and sibi from and sui, and mihi, for mibhi, ego). 
Other, also, but alter, Fr. autre, Span. otro. Here, too, 
belong the following compounds: solitude 
(L. solus se, without, and alius, another—like socordia, 
laziness, from secors, lit. without heart, and sobrius, Eng. 
sober, ebrius—and hence the gen. form, solius) 
adultery alteram, sc. uxorem). 

Alere, part. altus, nourish (Gr. ἀλδαίνω, and 
ἀλϑαίνω. Cf. also, olescere, grow; from which come 
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les), aliment, alimony, alumnus, altitude (L. altus, up, 
high), old (Germ. alt, comp. elder (both adj. and 
noun), alderman (M. aldermannus), altar (altus 
ara). Haughty, and hauteur, and hautboy, find their place, 
also, here, (L. altus, Fr. haut. Mid. Lat. hauta 
occurs for alta justitia). 

10. Angere, throttle (Sk. ahu-s, pressed also, 
aha-s, pain; and agha-m, evil; Gr. press tighten; 
also ἄχος, pain, Eng. ache, and ἀχεύω, sad), anguish 
(L. angor, Fr. angoisse), the physical symbol for the sever- 
est mental torment, being that acute pain the throat; 
anger (80 passion, from pati, suffer, implies that 
its subject sufferer the time), angina. 

11. Angulus, angle, corner (Sk. ak, bend, and an- 
ka-s, hook Gr. bend; and also and 
uncus, Germ. haken, Eng. hook), angle, angle (Gr. 
ἀγκύλος, crooked, curved), and ankle. With 
sponds also ἄγκυρα, anchora, Eng. anchor. 

12. Anima, breath, the vital principle (Sk. ana-s, 
from an, breathe; anila-s, wind; Gr. ἄνεμος, wind, 
and blow), animate and inanimate (cf. animus, 
the mind, and Gr. ἄνεμος, wind, for correspondence sense, 
with spiritus, breath, wind, the soul, Eng. spirit, 
rare, breathe. Air set motion, which effects are seen, 
but not their cause, the favorite symbol, all languages, 
for bodying forth the idea the soul), animal, animalcule, 
animosity (L. animosus, lit. full feeling), unanimous 
unus animus), magnanimity (magnus etc.). 

13. Annus, year (Gr. and year, and δίενος, 
biennis and triennis; also, Sk. sana-s, old, 
senex, senis, and Lith. senas), annual, annals, anniversary 
(vertere, turn, return), (bis, twice), perennial 
(per annus), solemn (L. solennis solus annus, stated, 
and thence ceremonial, and thence pompous), 

14. Ante, space time (Sk. anti, over against, Gr. 
ante- and anti-, anterior, avaunt (Fr. avant 
ante, lit. from before), advantage (Fr. avantage), advance 
(Fr. avancer), antique antiquus), and antiquated, 
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(M. antianus, Fr. ancien), ancestors (M. antecessores, 
see cedere). 

15. Arare, plough (Gr. ἀρόω, ἄροτρον, plough, and 
ἄρουρα, ploughed field; Lith. arti, plough, and arimas, 
ploughed field), arable, oar (Ang. Sax. viewed 
kind ploughshare the water. The root ar, plough, 
appears also armentum, cattle for ploughing, and prob- 
ably Germ. arbeit, labor, and Eng. word errand (old 
High Germ. arunti). 

16. Ars, art (Sk. ar, reach arrive anything; arya-s, 
hanging clinging to; Gr. fit, and arrange, 
and bond; with which cf., same source, dp- 
and ἁρμονία, Eng. harmony, and also especially ἀρέσκω, 
please, and ἀρετή, virtue, fitness conduct). Art is, ety- 
mologically, the handling things according their intel- 
lectual fitness, virtue is, its Greek terminology (ἀρετή), 
action according the fitness things. Derived from 
ars, are Eng. aré, artisan, and artist, and artifice (facere); and 
also inert (L. iners) and inertia, artillery (Fr. ef. 
for sense, engine Fr. engine, from ingenium), and arsenal 
(Fr. arsenal, lit.a piece art). From the same root with ars, 
comes also artus, joint limb, and from this, Eng. arti- 
cle (L. articulus, dim. little joint) and articulate. 

17. Ascia, axe (ἀξίνη, prob. from same root with ξέω, 
ξύω, and ξύλον, cut wood) hatchet hack (Germ. 
hacken), hew (Germ. hauen), hay (Germ. hau), lit. grass, 
hedge and haw, being trimmed (Germ. hag and hecke, 
Fr. haie), hatchel (Germ. hechel). 

18. star (Sk. star, for orig. and Ve- 
dic pl. staras, stars, from Sk. star and stri, strew; see 
sternere, Gr. ἀστήρ and ἄστρον), astral, asteroid, disaster 
(Ital. disastro, Fr. desastre), astrological star 
(Germ. stella, for sterla, for sterula, same 
origin, from which come stellated, constellation. 

19. Augere, auctum, increase (Sk. vaksh, increase, 
Gr. αὐξάνω, Gothic, vahsja), augment, auction, autumn 
lit. increase), author auctor, producer, cause), 
authority auctoritas), authorize, authentic (M. authen- 
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ticus), auxiliary (L. auxilium); here too belongs, probably, 
augustus, Eng. august. 

20. Auris, the ear, for orig. ausis, cf. auscultare (Gr. οὖς, 
cont. from for prob. older form and αὐσατ, Gothic 
auso, Lith. ausis, Germ. ear, auricle, auricular, auscul- 
tation, audience, audit, auditory, obedient obedire 
audire), obey (Fr. obeir), hear (Germ. héren) and hearken 
(Germ. horchen) and hark. 

21. Aurum, gold (Sk. us, burn, shine. Cf. Sk. usar, 
morning, and usriya, light. With the same ultimate root, 
strengthened the prefix initial root aus, 
connected aurora, morning, for ausosa, Eng. auroral, 
cf. Lith. auszra, dawn; and also Lat. prop. name Aurelius 
for Αὐσέλιος, lit. descended from the sun, represented 
ἥλιος for ἀέλιος for With aurum are connected 
orange (M. aurantium and arangium, sc. pomum, lit. the 
thesaurus, ΕἾ. trésor), oriflamb flam- 
ma). 

21. Avus, grandfather, avunculus, dim. (lit. little 
grandfather) Germ. onkel, Fr. oncle, Eng. uncle. 


22. Βάλλω, throw (cf. also πάλλω, παλαίω, and παλάσ- 
ow, and pellere), ball ballum), balloon (Fr. bal- 
lon, Sp. balon, large ball), dance, and ballet 
dance, lit. throw one’s self about, Ital. ballo, Fr. 
ballet). ballot (Span. balota, little ball used voting), bo- 
lus (Gr. (Span. bola and bolear; Fr. boule), 
bowlder, bullet (Fr. boulet, dim. boule, ball), 
(Span. boletin, lit. thrown forth view, like letters patent), 
bullion (gold the mass), bill and billet, viewed being 
packed rolled into ball (Fr. billet, Ital. bulletta and 
biglietto), billiards, lit. little balls (Fr. From βάλλω 
come, also, compound derivatives, Eng. devil (Gr. διάβο- 
λος, accuser, Ital. diavolo, Fr. diable, Germ. teufel), dia- 
bolic; symbol (Gr. σύμβολον, lit. brought together with 
thing else, from συμβάλλω) parabola and parable (Gr. παρα- 
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βάλλω, set side side, From παραβάλλειν, 
parabolare, harangue, come parole and, through 
the Fr. parler (for paroler), Eng. parlance and parliament 
(lit. place for speaking) and parlor (Fr. parloir), and pala- 
ver (Span..palabra). The word emblem also belongs here 
(Gr. ἔμβλημα, lit. raised work, embossed swords and 
shields, from ἐμβάλλω) the word problem, likewise (Gr. 
from προβάλλω). 

23. Bancus (M.L.), seat, from Sax. benc, Eng. bank, 
bench, Bank, and banker one standing bench; ef. 
for sense, bench judges, also word assize, from Fr. as- 
seoir, sit near), banquet, Span. banqueta, stool 
(lit. tables for feasting provided with benches) mountebank 
(lit. mount bank bench). 

24. Batuere, beat (Gr. πατάσσω and from 
which roots come pat, patter, and patch, Germ. patsch and 
patschen), beat (M. batiere, Fr. battre), batter, battery, 
battle batalia, Fr. bataille), battlement (an embrasure 
and its surroundings, originally), battalion, combat (Fr. com- 
battre, fight against), debate (Fr. debattre), abate (Fr. 
abattre, beat from down). 

25. Binden, band, gebunden (Germ.), bind (Sk. bandh, 
bind. Cf. also Sk. bandha-s, bond, and 
wife. πένϑερος, son-in-law, and πεῖσμα, bond 
cable, for πένσμα seem have the same 
root Greek. The Lat. vincire, bind, and Germ. win- 
den, wind, probably belong here also), bind, band, bandage, 
bond, bondage, bounds, boundary, bundle (Germ. bund and 
bundel). Here belong also (besides perhaps the word bend) 
husband (lit. the band the house), ribbon riband, pr. 
ribband, the true spelling (rib, Germ. rippe, referring prima- 
rily narrow forms things), meaning literally narrow 
band contraband (Fr. contrebande, lit. contrary law), 
and band (as music, being bound together some 
formal rules association). this same root (binden, 
belongs Eng. ban bannum, Lombard origin, 
edict against one; Ital. and Span. bando), and abandon 
(Fr. abandonner bannum donare, lit. give 
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expose the ban), banish (Fr. bannir, lit. put under the 
ban, banneiare), bandit (Ital. bandito, exile, 
Span. bandido), banditti. Banner, also (M. ban- 
earium, Span. bandera, Ital. bandiera) same source. 

26. Blanchus, blancus white, pale, that 
which has lost its color (Gr. wasted; cf. βλη- 
blank, blanch, blanket (named from its undyed white 
color, like candy, from candere, white glistening), 
bleach (Germ, bleich, very white pale), and bleak. The 
word black also belongs here (denoting literally the fading 
out all color). 

27. Beugen and biegen, bog, gebogen (Germ.), bend, 
bow, etc. Here radicate themselves Eng. bow, bough, and 
book (Germ. buch), lit. something bent doubled 
volume (Lat. volumen, from volvere roll), lit. scroll. 

28. Botte, butte, and bottich (Germ.), coop, tub, 
barrel (Gr. flask, butta, cf. Gr. πυτίνη), butt 
and boot (Fr. boute and botte, cask and boot), 
(Fr. bouteille), body bodig, its etymological sense 
being like that the kindred words trunk and chest for 
the upper part the body). 

29. Brachium, the arm, the forearm (Sk. Zend. 
bazus, Gr. brace, support, and brace, couple (lit. 
two joined together, arm arm. the word couple itself 
has come mean two), bracket, bracelet (lit. armlet), 
embrace (lit. put arms around each other). 

30. Brunus brown, from which come Eng. brown 
(Germ. braun), (Ital. brunetta), bronze (Ital. bronzo, 
Span. bronce, Fr. bronze), burn (Germ. brennen, Ital. 
ciare), burnish (Ital. brunire, Fr. brunir), brand (Germ. brand, 
from brennen, burn), brandy (Germ. brauntwein, lit. wine 
burnt distilled). 

31. Burgus (M.L.), castle tower (Gr. πύργος), 
also thickly settled town, viewed being, without walls, its 
own adequate defense. Hence come Eng. borough, -burgh, 
and -bury, burgher burgarius, Germ. biirger), 
from this the vulgar bugger (cf. villain, from villanus, 
the country), too well justified scarecrow for 

68* 
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residing the outskirts great city, burgess (M. bur- 
gesia, The Boulevards Paris are cor- 
raption for Bourgward, land lying around city wall, 
Cf. for sense, So, from 
burgus (Gr. πύργος) come Eng. harbor (Germ. herberge 
heer bergen, lit. place for protecting number), 
albergium, al- (being the Arabic article the) and harbinger 
(lit. one who provides harborage beforehand). 


32. Cadere, casum, fall (Gr. κατά, from above, down, 
κατιέναι, down. Cf. Sk. gad, fall, and 
eause fall, and also, Sk. pad and pat, fall, case, 
casuist (lit. putter cases, i.e. conscience), 
cadence (part. cadens), chance (M. cadentia, Ital. cadenza, 
Germ. schanze, ΕἾ. chance, Fr. cher, deer, and chérir, 
cherish, from carus and Fr. chair, flesh, from caro), 
aecident (L. accidere deciduous (L. 
decay and decadence (Fr. decaer, from decadere), incident, 
occident (L. occidens, sc. sol), occasion (Suf. occasum 
occidere). 

jacio jaceo, or, English, raise rise and fell fall), 
circumcise (lit. cut around), concise (lit. certain parts 
being cut out and the rest put together, like, for sense, syn- 
cope, Gr. κοπτω), decide (lit. cut off, i.e. further 
doubt delay), and decisive, exctse (lit. cut off, i.e. way 
toll), incision, precise (lit. cut down front, sheer, like 
escarpment, the figure), fratricide parricide 
pater parens), (se caedo), cement cae- 
mentum, for caedimentum, rough pieces chips stone, 
originally). 

84, Calare, call call (Sk. gru, Gr. καλέω, cf. κλάγγη, 
and clangor, and From καλέω, come 
ἐκκλησία, lit. calling together, assembly, church, Eng. 
ecclesiastical, and κληρικός and Eng. clerk, clergyman, and 
clerical, the radical idea the office being etymologically 
that one who summons the people together). From 
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calare and its derivatives come Eng. call and (cf. 
sense word vocation and avocation, from God), 
recall, challenge (Fr. do., callengia), claim (L. clamare, 
lit. cry out, which word involved the idea vocif- 
eration the assertion one’s rights), clamor, acclaim, and 
acclamation, declaim, exclaim, proclaim, reclaim, calendar 
(L. calendae, calends, proclamation-days), intercalary, 
nomenclature (lit. calling name), celebrated celeber, 
lit. called together, and crowded spoken much to, 
and famous). 

35. Campus, flat place plain (Gr. κῆπος, garden 
plantation. Cf. Sk. extended space), camp and 
encampment (viewed being the open field), campaign, 
champaign, (Fr. champ and champagne), champion 
campio, Germ. and scamper (Fr. escamper, 
lit. campo, run away from camp and, course, 
fast), and scamp (one who does run). 

36. Candere strengthened form canere, gray), 
very white, shine (Sk. kan, shine. Cf. γανάω 
and yavow, shine, and also καίω, burn, and κόνις, ashes, 
cinis, and Germ. scheinen, Eng. shine and sheen), candle 
(L. candela), candelabra (Lat. candelabrum), chandelier (Fr. 
do.), cannel (or candle-coal), burning freely, chandler 
(Fr. do., maker seller candles, and other 
small wares), candy (Ital. candito, Fr. candi. Cf. blanket, 
from blancus, white) candy being naturally white. From 
come also Eng. candor (lit. whiteness character. 
So, integrity unspottedness), candid, candidate (originally 
dressed white), kindle (Ital. accendere, Span. encender), 
incendiary incendere, sup. incensum), incense, and in- 
incandescent (L. incandescere). Candia, the ancient 
name Crete (from which comes ΕἾ. craie, chalk, and Fr. 
and Eng. crayon) derived from candere, white, re- 
ferring the chalk cliffs the island. Cf. Albion, the 
name England, from the chalk cliffs Dover. 

37. Canere, cantum, sing (Sk. kan, sound, perhaps 
correlated with it), cant cantare, freq. sing sound 
forth much), cantillate (L. cantillare, dimin. form), chant (Fr. 
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chanter), enchant (Fr. enchanter), chanticleer (chant clear), 
incantation incantare, say sing, magic formula), 
concinnity (L. concinnus, from concinere, accord, lit. 
sound), incentive martial figure, drawn from trumpeter’s 
blowing horn call battle. Cf. provocative for 
sense, from provocare call forth challenge trial 
arms). 

38. Canna, reed (Sk. kandha-s, reed, Gr. κάννα), 
(as being cylindrical form, canal (L. canalis), 
channel canalis, Fr. chenal), canon (Gr. κανῶν, straight 
rod), canonize, cannon (Germ. kanone, Ital. cannone), and 
probably canoe canot, Germ. kahn). From canna, 
reed (M. canella, dim.), comes also the Fr. cannelle (Germ. 
kaneel), for cinamon-bark (on account its volute form 
when dried), and also Eng. kennel (Fr. 

39. Capere, take, seize, hold (cf. Gr. κώπη, handle, 
and κάπη and καπάνη, crib, receptacle, and also κάπτω, 
gulp down. Cf. also Germ. heft, handle, for whose 
phonetic accordance, cf. Germ. herz and καρδία) capture, 
captious, captive, captivate, captivus, Fr. chetif, 
wretched, mean), capacity (capax), capacious, capstan (L. 
capistrum, holder), cable (Ital. cappio, Fr. and Span. cable, 
capulum, that which holds), accept accipere), con- 
and conception (L. concipere, Fr. concevoir), deceive 
and deception (L. decipere, lit. take from away), dupe 
(Fr. duper, decipere), except, inception, intercept, occupy 
occupare, military figure), perceive and per- 
precept and receive, reception, receipt, 
recipe, and recuperate and recover (L. recuperare, 
and Fr. prince (L. princeps primum, sc. locum 
capere), principle (Fr. Lat. principium), principal 
principalis). capere comes also captare, freq. verb, 
catch eagerly, etc. (with which cf. Gr. κάπτω, snatch, 
and Germ. schnappen, snap up, With captare 
connected, Fr. happer, snatch up, from which come 
Eng. hap, happen, mishap, perhaps, haphazard, happiness (the 
casual attainment which mankind large certified 
the word itself). Cf. also, this connection accipiter, 
Germ. habicht, Eng. hawk. 
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40. Caput, the head. Cf. also, for form, capillus, the hair 
the head. (Sk. the skull, Gr. κεφαλή, the head), 
cap (Ital. cappa, Germ. kappe), lit. covering for the head; 
cap-a-pie (Fr. capite pedem), lit. from 
foot, decapitate, chaperon, and capote (French words), chapel 
and chaplain (Fr. chapelle and chapelain, from ca- 
pella, lit. little St. Martin, which was held 
sacred the kings France, and kept building pre- 
pared for within the palace grounds. The name was 
erelong given the building itself, which was regarded 
chaplet (as being worn the head); chapter (Fr. 
chapitre, capitulum, dim., small head), capitulate (to 
terms, with formal heads) and recapitulate (lit. 
repeat the principal heads points discourse) 
lary (L. capillus, for capitulus, the hair the head. Cf. for 
form and sense alike, osculum, kiss, from os, the mouth. 
speak Eng. large fine head hair) capuchin 
(Fr. capuce, hood), hooded monk captain (Fr. capi- 
taine); chief (L. caput, Ital. capo, Fr. chef. This French 
word has been naturalized also German chef and 
Spanish jef, besides other words having the same 
sense those languages), achieve (Fr. achever, Span. ac- 
abar), mischief, (lit. wrong-headedness) precipice and pre- 
cipitous (L. praeceps prae caput, The. 
words cattle and chattel, also, belong here capitalia, 
pl. neut. capitalis, principal things, Norman, 
tel). ‘The German correspondent caput, sense haupt 
(Gothic haubith, Ang. Sax. heafud, Eng. head, etc.), doubt- 
less, claimed Kuhn, not derived from the same root 
with all, but from the same source with Sk. (Vedic) ka- 
kubha, the head. 

41. Caro, gen. carnis, flesh, stem, caren (Sk. kravya-m, 
raw flesh, Gr. κρέας), carnal, carnation (flesh-color), carnelian 
stone flesh-red hue), incarnadine (flesh-red), incarnate, 
carnage (referring not much the act result, the 
sight horror), carnival (L. carni vale, lit. farewell meat). 
Here belong, also, cruor (Eng. gore), which see, 
entus, bloody, Sk. Lith. krauja-s. blood. 
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42. Caulis, stalk stem (Gr. Cf. same 
probable origin with caulis, the following words Latin: 
collis, columna, culmen, celsus, and excellere, with Gr. κολω- 
vos and κολοφών, cauliflower (lit. stalk-flower), 
kale (Germ. kohl), brocoli, lit. purple cauliflower 
(Fr. brocoli, Germ. braun 

43. Cavare, hollow out (cf. σκάπτω, hollow out, from 
which Gr. σκάφη, light boat, scapha, Germ. schiff, Eng. 
skiff and ship; viewed being hollowed out, like canoe, 
from canna, reed, which see; or, vessel (Fr. vaisseau, 
vas, With σκάπτω connected, also, Germ. 
schaben, Eng. shave, and scabere, Eng. well 
Germ. schieben, schob, geschoben, and Eng. shove and scoop, 
and Germ. schief, shelving, Eng. skew). From cavare 
come Eng. cave, cavern, excavate, cage cavea, gab- 
bia, ΕἾ. cage). 

Cedere, cessum, to, on, away (cf. re- 
tire), cede, cession, cease (L. cessare, freq. form), cessation, 
abcess abs accede, access and accession, concede, 
decease (L. decedere, depart), exceed, incessant, intercede 
(lit. between), precede, precedent, proceed, process, and 
procession, recede, recess, succeed, success, ancestors 
tres, for orig. ancestres, ancessores, for antecessores), 
predecessors (Fr. predecesseurs prae 

‘one hundred the Latin being but nasalized form this), 
cent, century, centurion, hundred (cf. for correspondences 
form, Sk. gvan, dog, Gr. κύων, canis, and Germ. hund). 
So, seems come from this same root (Germ. tau- 
send, Old Germ. dus Gothic tai- 
hun, Sk. dagan, Gr. δέκα, and hund, for hundert). 

46. Cernere, crevi, cretum, and originally also certum, 
separate one from another, discern (Sk. kri, separate, 
Gr. κρίνω, separate, distinguish, from which come 
σις, decision, Eng. crisis, and κριτής, judge, Eng. critic 
and critical, and κριτήριον, Eng. criterion, and ὑπόκρισις, lit. 
the acting part stage, under mask, Eng. hypoc- 
risy like, for sense, persona per, through, and sonare, 
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sound, i.e. mask, Eng. person). From certus, orig. 
part. come certain, ascertain, certify, and certificate (L. 
certum facere), concert (L. con, together, and certare, 
strive, freq. form cernere, sup. certum, lit. decide 
contest) and From cernere come, also, concern 
(M. concernere), concrete, decree, decretal decernere), 
discern and discreet, discriminate, excrete, excrement, secrete, 
secret, and secretary. From the same root come, also, crime 
(Gr. κρίμα, crimen, lit. accusation) and criminate. 

47. Cireus, ring, hoop (Sk. kakra-s, wheel, Gr. 
and κρίκος, ring), circus, circle dim.) circu- 
late, circuit circuire), search (Fr. chercher, It. cercare, 
around after) recherché (Fr.do.). From cir- 
cum, prep., orig. acc. circus, have also the prefix cir- 
cum- circumjacent. 

48. Clarus, clear, whether sound sight (Gr. γαλερός 
and and also ἀγάλλω and ἀγλαός, Germ. glanz, 
Eng. glance), clear, clarify, claret (because clear), clarion 
and clarionet, from their clear sound (Fr. clairon and clari- 
nette), declare (L. declarare, lit. make clear), clairvoyant 
(Fr. do., lit. seeing clearly), eclaircize (Fr. eclaircir, ex- 

Claudere, clausum, shut (κλείω, shut, and 
key, clavis, Fr. cléf, Eng. clavicle and clef), clause 
(viewed distinct, itself), close, closet, cloister (L. claus- 
trum, Germ. kloster, Fr. conclude, enclose, exclude, 
include, preclude, recluse, seclude. 

50. Clinare, obs. lean towards (Gr. κλίνω, from 
which come Eng. clinic, Gr. κλινικός, belonging bed; 
climaz, Gr. ladder, and and climate and 
clime, Gr. κλίμα, zone). From clinare come cli- 
ent (L. cliens, dependent on), clivus, Gr. 
acclivity, declivity, proclivity, decline, declension, incline, re- 
cline. lean probably from same root (Germ. lehnen, 

51. Contra, against (an old abl. adj. form comp. 
con cum, Sk. sam, Gr. σύν. for comp. form, inter, 
praeter, and subter, from in, prae, and sub; and, for both 
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form and case, extra, intra, ete. for contera, extera, etc. 
se. parte), contrary, contradict (+-dicere), counter (Fr. con- 
tre), encounter, and rencounter (Ital. 
incontrare, Span. encontrar, and rencontrer), counter- 
part, control (Fr. controlle contre rolle, counter role, 
check-book for keeping accounts straight). Country 
probably from contrarius (vid. Fr. contrée, contrata 
and contreta, probably cont. from contraria terra 
terra). Cf. Germ. gegend, the country, for sense, from 
gegen, over against, the eye. 

52. Conus, cone (Sk. sharpen point, with 
which cf. cautes, sharp rock, cos, whetstone, and Sk. 
gana-s, whetstone, Eng. hone, Gr. κῶνος, cone), cone, 
coin (Fr. coin, corner and coin, which was made 
the form wedge, cuneus), corner cuneus, Fr. 

53. Coquere, coctum, cook, bake, etc. (Sk. pach, cook, 

Gr. πέσσειν for orig. form πέκτειν, strengthened form 
the simple root For the correspondence the labial 
(p) pach and root with the guttural coquere, 
cf. Gr. for orig. Fos, with equus, and ὅπομαι and 
sequor, etc.), cook, cookery, cooky (Germ. kuchen, cake), and 
cake, kitchen (Germ. kiiche, cocina, Fr. cuisine), 
culina and colina, cont. from orig. form coqulina, 
formed from coquus, like inquilinus, sojourner, from incola), 
kiln culina, Sax. cockney, term reproach 
Cor (stem, cord), the heart (Sk. hard, hrid and hri- 
daya, Gr. καρδία κῆρ), heart (Germ. herz, Gothic, hairto), 
hearty, dishearten, cordial, accord (M. accordare), concord, 
concordance, discord, and récord, core (Ital. cuore), 
(Fr. courage, from coeur, the heart), encourage, dis- 
courage, mercy misericordia, Fr. merci). 

δῦ. Corona, crown (Gr. Cf. also κορύσσω, and 
corusco, and κέρας, and cornu, and καρνόν, and Sk. gar- 
ni-s, horn), crown, coronet (dim.), coronal, corollary co- 
rolla for coronola, lit. inference viewed crowning 
another truth), coroner (orig. devoted affairs the crown). 
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Crates, wicker-work (Germ. kriitze), crate, grate 
(Ital. grata, lattice-work), crash (Fr. ecraser, break 
bruise), craze (lit. break pieces). Crush, also, seems 
connected with crash, like rash and rush with each 
other. 

57. Creare, produce make (Sk. kri and kar. ‘Cf. also 
Sk. kartri-s, maker, and creator), create, recreate. From 
crescere (incept. creare) come crescent, decrease, increase, 
increment, accrue (Fr. accroitre, part. accru), recruit (Fr. re- 
croitre). With creare cf. also Ceres, the goddess agri- 
culture and caerimonia (Eng. ceremony), religious rites (in 
her honor, originally). 

58. Cruor, blood. See caro kru lies the base 
this word, caro, and possibly crux—, found 
Sk. kravi-s, and kravya-m, raw bloody flesh, and Sk. kré- 
ra-s, bloody —), crude (L. crudus, for cruidus), 
delis). Rude (L. rudis) weakened form Cf. 
also with crudus, raw, old Germ. Germ. roh, Eng. 
raw and rough. The Gr. κρύος, chilliness, shudder, and «pu- 
pos (referring the natural effects the sight blood), 
perhaps belong here, and with them κρύσταλλος (ice, chilli- 
ness), Eng. crystal (looking like ice). 

59. Crux, cross (cf. κερκίς, beam, from κέρκω and κρέκω), 
crucial, crucify, eacruciale, cross (Ital. croce, Span. cruz), 
crusade (ΕἾ. croisade), crosier (Fr. crosse), cruise and cruiser 
(Fr. croiser and croiseur, referring the constant tacking 
necessary sailing). Here place, also, Eng. crook, crotch, 
and crutch (M. croca, Ital. croccia, Germ. kriicke) and 
crotchet and crochet (Fr. crocher). 

60. Cura, care (probably from cavere, take care, for 
cavira, cavra, the earlier form), care, cure, curate, accu- 
rate (== dare curam ad), incurable, procure (i.e. curare, 
care, pro, for, beforehand), secure (se, without, cura, care), 
sure (Fr. assure, insure, reassure. 

61. Currere, cursum, run, current, curricle, concur (lit. 
run together), concourse, course and courser, discourse, 
discursive, excursion, incur and incursion, intercourse (lit. 


running between), occur, precursor, recur, succour. Courier, 
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also, belongs here (Fr. courir), and corsair (Span. corsario, 
from verb corsear, cursare). 

61. Cutis, the skin covering (κεύϑω, cover hide, 
from which Eng. coat. Cf. Gr. κύτος and σκύτος. Here 
belongs Germ. hiiten, cover, from which come Germ. hut, 
Eng. hat; hiitte, Eng. hut; and haut, Eng. hide. For cor- 
respondence sense, Germ. haut, skin, and Gr. κεύϑειν, 
cover, cf. the connection the verb hide, Eng., and 
hide), cuticle. From σκύτος comes scutum, shield 
from the dimin. which, scutula, comes Germ. schiissel, 
Eng. scuttle, oblong, round, shallow vessel, named from 
from its similitude sickle. 


62. harm, loss Cretan δαμία. from 
same source, domare, Gr. δαμάω, subdue), damn dam- 
nare), condemn (L. indemnify and indemnity 
(L. indemnitas), damage dameigium), 
danger (Fr. danger, domigerium and dangerium). 

63. Dare, give, stem (Sk. da, stem do, Gr. from 
which come Eng. dose, Gr. δόσις and antidote, Gr. 


also, Sk. datar, giver, Gr. δοτήρ and and Sk. 


abdomen (hidden from add dare); condition 
(condere, lit. put together), abscond and recondile man- 
date (manus dare), command (Fr. commander con 
manus dare), demand (de manus commend 
and recommend commendare con mandare), edit 
(lit. give forth), perdition perdere dare, give, per, 
through, out), (L. tradere, lit. give over, from 
one another), and vend (venum dare, 
give sale), render and rent (Fr. rendre and rente, red- 
dere), dowry and dotal, and endow and endowment (L. dos, 
dotis). From donare, strengthened form dare, come 
donate and abandon abandonner bannum 
Surrender corrupted Anglicised form the French 
reflexive verb, rendre rendezvous the French report 
yourselves” (from rendre, etc.). 
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64. Decem, ten (Sk. dagan, Gr. δέκα), ten (Germ. zehen), 
decimal, decimate, dime (Fr. dime, orig. disme, decimus), 
dean decanus, the superior ten prebendaries, Span. 
dean, pronounced dissyllable, Fr. doyen), thousand (see 
centum). 

65. Dens, stem dent, tooth (Sk. danta-s, Gr. ὀδούς, stem 
Lith. danti-s, Goth. tunthus, Germ. zahn, Eng. tooth. 
Cf. also, Sk. dag, and dang, bite, Gr. δάκνω), dentist, den- 
tifrice (fricare, rub), indent. 

66. Dicere, dictum, say (Sk. dig, show, etc., Gr. 
δείκνυμι), diction, dictionary, addict, edict, index, indict and 
indite, predict, verdict interdict (lit. say 
between, the wayof). From dicare, say much, 
strongly, freq. form dicere, come abdicate, dedicate, indi- 
cate, predicate and predicament, vindicate (L. vindicare ve- 
num dicare, call claim one’s own sale), and 
avenge, revenge, and vengeance (Fr. venger, etc., from vin- 
‘The words judge (Fr. juger, judicare jus 
dicere), and preach (Fr. précher, Germ. predigen, prae- 
dicare) belong here. 

67. Dies, day (Sk. div, shine, and diva, adv. abl. 
day; cf. for form Cf. also, Sk. dyu-s, day and sky. 
Here belong deus, God, Sk. déva-s, Lith. devas, and also 
Gr. Ζεύς, Boeotian gen. Διός Sk. gen. Divas 
gen. Jovis, Oscan, Djovis; Diespiter and Ju- 
piter are double forms the same compound Sk. original 
pitar, father the sky Juno for Jovino, 
and Diana for Djana, well Janus, all refer the wor- 
ship light the early Indo-European mind), dial, diary, 
diurnal diurnus), journal diurnus, Ital. giorno, Fr. 
jour and journal, belonging day, journale), 
ney journée, day’s toil), journeyman, adjourn (Fr. ajour- 
ner, adjornare). Here, also, belong day (Germ. tag), 
and dawn (Germ. tagen). Sansk. danh and dagh, mean 
shine, well div; and Sk. dava, fire, for orig. 
daghva, and div, for perhaps, orig. dighv, the two roots, 
dagh and div may meet one. 

68. Dignus, worthy (Sk. daga-s, glory. Cf. Gr. δόξα and 


, 
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δοκέω, Eng. and dogma. See also δίκαιος, just, Sk. 
show and also dicere, and discere, well Gr. δάκ- 
and Lat. digitus. and decus may belong 
here also), dignity, condign, deign (M. dignare, Ital. deg- 
nare, Fr. daigner), disdain (L. dedignari, Span. 
indignity, indignant. 

69. Discus, quoit, dish (Gr. δίσκος, round plate), dis- 
cus, disc, dish, desk (Germ. tisch, table), dais (Fr. dais). 

70. Domare, subdue (Sk. dam, conquer, Gr. δαμάω, 
domare comes dominus (Sk. damana-s), lit. subduer, from 
which come Eng. dominion, domineer, domain (L. dominium. 
Fr. domaine), domination, predominate. Here, too, belong 
don dominus, Span. don), and donna (L. domina, Span. 
dona and duena), dame (L. domina, Fr. dame), damsel 
(Fr. demoiselle, dimin.), madam (Fr. madame, lit. 
lady), dam. 

71. Domus, house (Sk. dama-s, house, Gr. δόμος, δῶμα, 
and δῶ, house, and δέμω, build), domestic, domesticate, 
domicile (domicilium prob. domus cella), dome (Fr. 
déme, orig. dosme, The word timber (Germ. 
zimmer, materials for building, building), connected 
prob. with δέμω. 

72. Ducere, ductum (perhaps Sk. duh, draw down, may 
belong here. Goth. tiuhan, from which Fr. touer and Eng. 
tow), duct, ductile, duke dux), lit. military leader, 
doge (Ital. do.), abduct, adduce, conduce, conduct, conduit, 
deduce, deduct, educe, and educate lead forth from, i.e. 
the first rude state), induce, introduce, produce, product, re- 
duce, seduce, subdue subducere, lead under, the 
yoke. sense, subjugate). 

73. Duo (Sk. dvi, nom. dvau, and neut. dve), dual, 
duel (L. duellum), duet, two (Germ. zwei), twice, twain, twin, 
twine, twist (cf. Germ. zwist, from zwei, two), between and 
betwixt, twilight (i.e. doubtful light. Cf. for sense, Germ. 
zweifel, doubt zwei, two, ways, and fallen, fall, 
and also dubius duae viae), double (Gr. du- 
plus, Germ. doppel), duplicity duplex duo plicare), 
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duplicate. the adverbial numeral bis, twice, Latin, 
Eng. bisect, for orig. dvis (Gr. δίς for The orig: 
form dvis appears less changed insep. Lat. prep. dis, 
Eng. discuss (lit. shake two). Lat. viginti also 
for orig. dviginti, Eng. twenty (Germ. zwansig). The archaic 
form, likewise, bellum was duellum (lit. strife between 
two), from which come bellicose, belligerent gerere), rebel. 
Lat. bonus was, too, originally duonus, from whence come 
Eng. bonny, boon, bounty (Fr. bonté), embonpoint (Fr. do., lit. 
good point), bonfire (lit. good fire. Cf. Fr. joie, 
and Germ. freudenfeuer), benefice, and benefit (bene fa- 
cere), benediction and benison (L. benedicere, Fr. bénir and. 
bénison), benign, benignant (L. benignus), benevolent. From 
bellus, fair, handsome, for benulus, dimin. form bonus 
(cf. for change vowel, vester, your, from vos, you), come. 
belle, embellish, belles lettres fine writing), beau 
and beauty. 

74. dip strengthened form δύω, into), 
dip, dipper, dive, dove (Germ. tauben, dive), lit. the diving, 
bird (its other name, pigeon, pipio(n), given from its 
piping sound). From Germ. tauben come also prob. Eng. 
tope and (lit. one constantly dipping into liquor), Germ.. 
tauchen, duck, may also belong here, Eng. duck. 


75. Ex, prep. forth from, out (Gr. orig. 
(L. do. Cf. for form, contra, intra, etc.), exterior, 
external, extraneous, estrange and strange extraneus, 
Span. estrangero), extraordinary ordo, order), extravagant 


76. Facere, factum, make (Sk. causative form 
be, i.e. make be. Cf. fio, fui, and 
φύω, correlates perhaps, belongs Gothic 
bagvan, Germ. bauen, build, and baum, tree, Eng. beam), 
face facies, lit. that which makes the chief impression), 
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features (Ital. fattura, factura), (Fr. do.), facile, fac- 
(power do), fact thing done), faction party engaged 
the doing given thing), fashion {1.. factio, Fr. fagon, 
the common way doing things), factory, manufacture 
manus, the hand), facetious (lit. doing clever thing), feat 
(L. factum, Fr. fait), something done, i.e. marvellously, de- 
(Fr. defaite, from defaire, undo), affair (Fr. affaire), 
edify lit. build, house), satisfy satis- 
facere), counterfeit contra facere), for- 
(Fr. forfaire foras facere), surfeit (Fr. surfaire 
ral common derivatives, from prepositional compounds, 
also belong here, affect and affectation, benefaction, confec- 
tionary, deficient, effect, efficacious, and efficient, infect, per- 
fect, prefect, proficient, refectory, suffice, superficial, and also 
the following, more immediately through the French, deface, 
efface, surface. profectus and profitto, Fr. 
profit. 

Gr. σφάλλω. Cf. also σφάλμα, fault, σφαλερός, slip- 
pery, and ἀσφαλής, safe, priv.), false, fault, fall (Germ. fal- 
len), fell (Germ. falter (Span. faltar), fallacy. 

78. Fari, speak (Sk. and shine, Gr. φαίνω, 
etc., and bhash and Gr. φημί and φά- 
connection between φημί, say, and φαίνω, shine, 
well From φημί comes Eng. emphasis and 
prophet; from fari come fate, fame, famous and infamous 
and defame, fable, affable, ineffable, infant (L. in- 
fans, one that cannot speak. Cf. Gr. νήπιος), nefarious (not 
described), multifarious, preface and prefatory prefatio, 
also, belongs fane dedicated place), and 
profane (lit. before outside the temple, i.e. unconse- 
crated, unhallowed). From fateri, strengthened form 
fari (like βατέω, stem βαίνω) comes confess (L. 

79. Fendere, obs. ward off (cf. Gr. strike, 
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wound, dash down. Cf. for similarity correspondence, 
τείνω and tendo), fend, fender, fence, defend and defense, 
fend and offense, infest (L. infestus for infensitus). 

Feo, obs. bring forth (Gr. φύω, produce, 
which physical, physics, metaphysics, and physic, being 
the use natural helps; Sk. be. Cf. fui 
feminine and female (L. femina, lit. one who brings forth). 
From foetus come foetal and effete (lit. having just brought 
forth), fecundity (L. felicity and infelicity (L. felix, 
producing much). 

81. Ferre, tuli, latum, for tlatum, bear, bring, yield (Sk. 
bhar, Persian ber, Gr. φέρω, from which Eng. metaphor and 
Germ. from which Eng. bear, bier, Germ. bahre), fer- 
tile, fortitude (L. fortis, like, for form, toga from tego), and 
forte (piano forte means, lit. soft Lat. planus, Ital. piano 
strong forte), fort, fortress, fortify, comfort (M. 
fortare, lit. strengthen thoroughly), effort, force (Fr. 
Ital. forza), enforce, reinforce, perforce, fortune, and fortuitous, 
from fors, chance. From compound Latin forms come confer, 
defer, differ, infer, offer, prefer, proffer, refer, suffer, transfer. 
From supine latum, for tlatum (of same root to- 
lerare, and Gr. τλάω and τλητός), come collate and 
dilate, elate, illative, oblate, prelate, translate, and delay di- 
latio, Fr. From same root, also, with ferre are 
far, corn and farina, Eng. farina. 

82. Fides, faith persuade, obey, trust, short stem 
faith, fidelity, fiduciary, confide, diffident, infidel, perfidy. 
Affidavit (M. affidare, bind one’s self), and defy (Fr. de- 
fier, diffidare, lit. forfeit one’s word) belong, also, 
here. From same root comes foedus (cf. perf. 
from which are federal and confederate. 

83. Figere, fixum, fix (Gr. σφύγγω, bind together, from 
which the sphincter muscle, and the 
lit. the throttler; see riddle. Cf. for form, 
fallere and σφάλλω, and fides and σφίδη), fiz, 
prefix, suffix, transfiz. Here belongs Eng. (noun), 
Ital. like atto, from actus, lit. pierced struck down; 
and perhaps also hit (L. fixus, Span. hito, fixed, mark, ete. 
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Span. the Lat. From figere figura, Eng. 
Jigure, prefigure, and transfigure. fictum, 
strengthened farm figere (as fundere present tense 
fudi perf. tense), and means, such, form fashion 


earnestly. While its general sense much like that 


facere, how different the sense its derivatives. From 
fingere come feign (Fr. feindre) and feint, fiction, fictitious, 
(L. effigies). Finis, the end, also for fignis, 
from figere, and from come finish, finite and 
affinity, confines, define, definite and indefinite, refine, 
and financier (lit. one skilful making ends meet). 

84. Findere, fidi, fissum (Sk. bhid, Gr. φείδομαι ἐμαυ- 
τόν, lit. separate myself from; Germ. beissen, biss, 
which bite, bit, bitters), fissile, fissure, fibre fibris for 
fidibris), fillet (Fr. filet, filum for fidilum), filament, file 
(the tool, and also row), lit. something threaded, and pro- 
file (Ital. profilo, Span. perfil). 

85. Flagrare (Sk. bhraj, shine; cf. bharga-s, 
Gr. φλέγω, burn, flame. same root are fulgere 
and fulmen for and flamen, priest; Eng. re- 
fulgent and fulminate), flagrant, conflagration, deflagrate, 
flame (L. flamma for flagma; cf. Gr. φλέγμα, flame, Eng. 
phlegm, inflammation), flambeau, flam- 
ingo (named from its redness). 

86. Fligere, strike (πλήσσω, root πλαγ. Cf. plangere 
and, through Fr. complaindre, Eng. and plaint, 
and also plectere, beat punish, and plectrum. See, 
also, plaga), afflict, conflict, inflict, profligate (L. profligare, 
strike dash the ground), flagellate, and flail (L. flagel- 
lum, Germ. flegel), and flog. 

87. Fluere, fluxum, flow (Sk. plu, flow, pluere, 
torain. Cf. also flere, weep, and Gr. φλύω, φλύζω, and 
φλέω, and also βλύω, spout bubble, and bulla, bub- 
ble, and bullare, Eng. boil and bubble), fluent, fluid, 
flow, flood (L. fluctus, Germ. fluth), float (L. fluitare), fluc- 
tuate, fleet and flotilla (M. flotta, Fr. flotte), 
confluent, conflux, effluence, efflux, influence, refluent, 
reflux, superfluous. 
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88. Foris, door (Sk. and Gr. Germ. 
thiir and thiire, Lith. durys, doors), door, foreign (Ital. fora- 
neo, Fr. forest (Ital. foresta, from fore and fuora, 
out doors, foras), forum and forensic (L. forum, large, 
open field, where elections were held, Forage also 
(Ital. foraggio) probably belongs here, (as being found 
without). 

87. Frangere, fractum, break (Sk. bhanj, Gr. 
for Germ. brechen, brach gebrochen, from which 
Eng. words break, brake, and breach), fragment, fracture, 
fraction, (disposed break things), fragile and 
frail (L. fragilis, Fr. fréle, orig. fresle), infraction, refrangible, 
refract, fringe (M. frangia, Fr. frange). 

88. Frigere, cold (Gr. φρίσσω for φρικίω. Cf. also 
ῥυγέω and rigere, Eng. rigid), frigid, fresh (L. frigidus, 
Ital. fresco, Germ. frisch, Fr. frais), the etymological idea 
being that coolness freshet, freshman, refresh, fresco (as 
being painted fresh plaster), refrigerator, freeze, froze, 
and frost (Germ. frieren, fror, gefroren); frisk (i.e. act 
fresh). 

89. Frons, stem front, the forehead (Sk. bhru-s, Gr. ὀφρύς, 
euphonic), front, frontlet, frontispiece, frontier fron- 
taria), affront (Ital. affrontare, Fr. affronter), confront, ef- 
frontery, frown (Fr. refrogner), brow (Germ. braune, 
augenbraune, eye-brows). 

90. Fundere, fusum, pour forth. (Cf. least Gr. 
stem yu; Sk. juhomi, perhaps. From the Gr. cor- 
respondent. fundere sense, not identity origin, 
comes Eng. chemistry, which should spelled chymistry, 
Gr. χυμική, lit. the pouring mixing also 
Gr. χημεία, Fr. chimie, and Germ. chymie, also Eng. alche- 
al- being the Arabic article the. With χυτός, 
poured forth, belongs drop. ‘The Germ. giessen, 
also, goes with Gr. yéw, χύσω, and its Eng. derivatives 
gush, Germ. gusz; gust; ghost, Germ. geist, like, for sense, 
spiritus, Eng. spirit, from spirare, blow; gas, Germ. 
gase, with which cf. also giischen, foam up, and yeast). 
From fundere come found (lit. pour forth, liquid 
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metal), and foundery, confound (lit. pour things together), 
confuse and confusion, diffuse, effusion, profuse, réfuse (noun), 
suffuse, and also futile (L. futilis, lit. poured, pouring, 
away). 

91. Fundus, the bottom anything (Sk. budhna-s, the 
ground, Gr. and πύνδαξ, the bottom 
Germ. boden, Eng. bottom), found (i. establish), foun- 
dation, fundament, fundamental, profound, and profundity 
profundus, Fr. profond), sound money basis). 


92. Gelu, cold, frost (Sk. jala-s and jalita-s, cold), gelid, 
glacier (L. glacies), glass (L. glacies, Fr. glace, both ice 
and glass, Germ. glas. Cf. for sense, Gr. κρύσταλλος ice 
and crystal), glaze and glazier, congeal congelare), 
chill and cold (Germ. For phonetic connection 
chill with Germ. kalt, cf. also Eng. child and Germ. kind. 

93. Gamba, leg (cf. Sk. and gam, go, with which 
may connected, Germ. gehen and Eng. go. From Germ. 
gehen, come also Eng. gangway, gang, and gate, Germ. 
From gamba come Eng. gambol (Fr. gambiller, 
lit. frisk with the legs) jamb (Fr. jambe), ham (Span. ja- 
mon, being pronounced Spanish; Germ. hamme), 
hammer (Germ. hammer, the leg, hammer. So, Gr. 
σφῦρα, hammer, compared with σφυρόν, the lower part 
the leg, have the same idea; and how exact the 

94. Gerere, gestum, bear; germen. Cf. Lith. 
zelmen, germ, from zelu, grow), germinate, gem 
ma, assimilated form germa, the bud eye plant), 
gesture, gesticulate, congeries, congestion, digest, ingest, sug- 
gest (cf. for style form and sense, succour, succurrere, 
lit. run under; support, and also Eng. understand), vicege- 
rent. Here belong, also, exaggerate (L. exaggerare 
agger, which but gerere), augury (L. augurium 
avis gerere, taken from the flight birds), inaugurate. 

95. Gignere, genitum, stem, gen, reduplicate, beget, 
bear (Sk. jan, beget; cf. janitri, father; and Gr. γεννάω, 
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beget, and stem γεν; redup. become. also, 
γυνή, woman, bearer, Sk. Lat.cunnus; and also 
Eng. quean and queen), genius (lit. inborn talent), ingenious 
ingenuous (the heathen experience the ancients was, that 
whatever fine dispositions any possessed, were born them, 
and were matters blood, rather than personal virtue and 
effort), genial (by the implication again), preg- 
nant praegnans, lit. producing beforehand, Gr. γεννάω), 
progeny and progenitor progenies, etc.). From inge- 
nium comes, also, engine (Fr. engin), referring, like artillery, 
from art the idea the mechanical talent displayed. 
From gen. root gignere comes genus (Sk. janu-s, Gr. γέ- 
vos, Germ. kind, and Eng. kin, kindred, kind, both noun and 
adj., akin, manikin, and from genus come Eng. 
genus, genuine (L. genuinus, lit. innate, natural), generic, 
general, generous generosus, lit. noble birth, and, 
implication, noble mind), generate, regenerate, 
gender (L. genus, Fr. gendre). gens is, also, but con- 
traction genus (cf. Sk. jati, family), from which are Eng. 
gentile (of another nation, Jew, than Jew), and 
gentleman, and genteel (L. gentilis, lit. belonging fam- 
ily character). So, gentle and genteel are ex- 
pressed such words bien né, well born, bonne famille, 
good family, bon genre, good genus kind. 

96. Granum, grain, seed (Sk. gras, devour, Gr. γράω 
and γραίνω, devour, and Eng. grass. Cf. gra- 
men, grass, and Eng. graminivorous), grain, granulated, in- 
grain, granary, ganite (as being full grains), pomegranate 
(L. pomum granatum, apple full grains), garnet (Span. 
granate, Ital. granato, Fr. grenat), grenade (Fr. do.). 

97. Gratus, pleasing, agreeable (Sk. love 
desire, Gr. χαίρω, rejoice, for stem yap, and χαρτός 
and χαρίεις), grateful, gratify, grace (L. gratia, Fr. grace), 
gracious, disgrace (lit. out favor), gratis do., for gratiis, 
lit. just for mere thanks), ingrate, ingratitude, 
(L. gratuitus, done for mere thanks), gratulate, congratulate. 
Here, too, belong agree (Ital. aggradare, Span. agradar, 
agréer, aggreare), agreeable (Fr. agréable, Span. agra- 
dable, Ital. aggradevole). 


4 
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98. Habere, habitum, have, hold, keep (habere 
probably allied with capere, take, seize, hold; cf. Goth. 
take up, and haban, have, their similars, 
both for sense and origin; cf. Gr. κάπτω and κάπη, etc.), 
have (Germ. haben), behave (i.e. one’s self, like Gr. ἔχειν, 
the sense be; lit. have one’s self), habit cloak, 
having on) and habit custom, having perma- 
nently one’s life cf. custom and costume, from consue- 
tudo, stem consuetudin. industry from induo, 
able (L. habilis, Fr. habile, abilis), ex- 
hibit, inhibit, prohibit, rehabilitate. From this same root 
debit and debt, (from debere dehibere, lit. have 
from another, and owe him), devoirs (Fr. devoir, 
owe, part. and and duty; debility (L. debilis for 
opprobrium do. probrum, for prohi- 
brum), avoirdupois (Fr. do., lit. have, avoir, some weight, 
pois). 
Haerere, haesum, have, hold, stick fast (Sk. 
and har, seize, acquire; Gr. aipéw, grasp, from 
which comes from which Eng. heresy, lit. separate 
individual choice course; cf. ἀγρέω and also χείρ, and old 
hir, the hand, and herus, master, same probable 
origin), adhere, adhesive, cohere, inherent, hesitate stick 
much). 

100. Heben, hob, gehoben (Germ.) throw, lift 

high; heave, heft, heaven (as being heaved lifted above 
one. The coelum, Eng. celestial, Gr. κοῖλος, refers the 
sky concave vault), hoof (Germ. huf), being raised 
walking, and hop, 
101. Hora, limited period each day (ὥρα cf. ὅρος, 
limit, and ὁρίζω, separate from, boundary, Eng. hori- 
zon; cf. Sk. vara, time), hour (Fr. heure; cf. Fr. bonheur, 
happiness, lit. good hour, and and also Germ. 
uhr, watch’), horologe horologium) and horoscope 
Gr. σκοπέω). 


The word for watch French montre, from montrer, show (L. mons- 
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102. Hortus, garden, lit. enclosure (Sk. garhan, Gr. 
χόρτος, with which cf. cors and cohors, court and 
cohort, which were numbered originally being packed 
within given enclosure fill it), cowrt (Fr. cour), 
courtier, courtly, courteous, courtesy, courtezan; and also 
garden (Germ. garten) and yard (cf. for correspondence 
between Germ. garten and yard, also Germ. gestern and 
yesterday) and horticulture hortus colo). 


In, into, (orig. endo and indu, Sk. antar, within, 
Gr. ἔνδον, évi, for and ἐντός, within), in, into, within. 
From intra (cf. contra, extra, for form), abl. form 
orig. adj. interus, come (L. do.) and intimate (L. 
intimus, Sk. antara-s and intestine, internal, enter 
(L. intro, intrare; cf. with the ending -tro, -trare this 
verb, Sk. tar and tri, pass to). 

104. Ire, itum, (Sk. go, Gr. stem redup- 
licated), itinerant (L. iter, journey), reiterate, ambition (lit. 
exit, initial and initiate, obituary obitus, departure), 
perish and peril (L. perire, lit. through, 
and periculum, dim.), praetor (L. do. prae itor) 
preterite (L. praeteritus, lit. passed by), sudden (Fr. soudain, 
about, comes ambulare (cf. postulare 
and ustulare from urere), and from this come amble, ambu- 
latory and perambulate, and ambulance (because the horses 
that draw walk). From ambulare comes aller, 
and from this alley (cf. for sense, gangway, from Germ. 
gehen, go). Several Latin suffixes, with their English 
correspondents, radicate also the Latin stem ire, 
ire), Eng. count comes belli) -itio(n) editio, Eng. 


trare) Italian, oriulo and orologio, cont. from horologium Spanish, 
loj, from same word. English, watch represents time-piece, acting 
sentinel the passing hours. 


XIX. No. 76. 
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divinitus, 

105, Jacere, jeci, jactum, cast throw (Sk. 

form ya, go, let go, send; cf. also 
Sk. ya, Here belong Eng. abject (lit. cast 
away), adjective, conjecture, dejected, eject, inject, interjection, 
and objéct, and projéct and projectile, reject, 
subject, ejaculate, javelin jaculum javeline), jet (Fr. 
jeter, jactare, freq. form jacere). 
106. Jocus, joke (perhaps for djocus, and cor- 
relate with Sk. div, play, Lith. jukas, jest), joke, jocose, 
jocund, jocular, juggle (L. joculari, Germ. gaukeln), jeu 
@esprit (an anglicized French phrase), (M. jocale, 
Fr. joyau, Germ. juwel). 

107. Jubere, jussum, for jubsum, ordain (probably 
modified form Sk. yu, bind, oblige, ete.), just (L. 
justus), injure (L. injuria jus, contrary right, 
which the word jus viewed statutory its nature 
their very etymology law, right, fate, are all viewed 
matters formal appointment), justice, justiciary, jury, 
juridical, jurisdiction, jurisconsult, and also abjure, adjure, 
conjure, perjure, judge, judex jus dicere), and judg- 
ment and ajudicate, objurgation objurgare 
jus ago, like purgo purum ago). 

108. Jungere, junctum, join (Sk. yuj, yunj, and 
bind together, Gr. join, simple stem ζυγ, 
and ζυγόω), juncture, join (Fr. joindre, part. joint), 
joiner and joint, adjoin, adjunct, conjoin, conjunction, disjoin, 
enjoin, injunction, rejoinder, subjoin, From ju- 
gum, which jungere but strengthened form, come 
conjugal, conjugate conjux), yoke (Sk. yugam, equal, Gr. 
jugum, Germ. joch, Lith. jungas), yeoman. Here 
belongs also juxta, near by, and Eng. just (adv.), adjust 
(M. adjuxtare, Fr. ajuster). 
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109. Kaiw, καύσω, burn, caustic, encaustic, ink (L. en- 
caustum, lit. burned in, Fr. encre), inkling, holocaust Gr, 
ὅλος, the whole). 

110. Kneifen and kneipen (Germ.), press, squeeze, 

force, knife (Germ. kneif, Fr. canif), nib, nip, (Germ. nip- 
pen), nibble, sniff. 

111. Κοῖλος, hollow (cf. Sk. kal, hollow, resound), 
From same root with κοῖλος coelum, heaven (lit. the 
concave overhead), Eng. celestial, and caelare, engrave 
hollow out with art, Eng. ceiling, (Span. cielo). The 
Germ. hohl, hollow, the same radication with Gr. 
κοῖλος and coelum, from which come Eng. hollow, hole, 
hell (Germ. pit), pit.” Holland also the 
hollow cf. word Netherlands. 

112. village (as being inhabited; probably con- 
nected with κεῖμαι, quiet ease, and κοιμάω, 
put sleep; cf. also κωμοῦμαι, fall sleep. For 
pondence analytic sense, cf. vicus, village, with 
etymological homoionym From κώμη comes proba- 
bly κῶμος, village festivity merrymaking, from which 
κωμῳδία, comedy (lit. village song). Here, too, belongs 
Germ. heim (Ang. Sax. ham), Eng. home and hamlet (viewed 
etymologically places repose). 


113. Lacere, draw, entice, allure (Gr. For 
transposition cf. rapere and well 
forma and μορφή), allective, delicious (L. deliciae), delectable 
(L. delectare), delicate, elicit, and perhaps solicit and 
ous (so, such case, being the insep. prep. se, 

114. Latus, broad, for (p)latus (Sk. pratha-s, breadth, 
πλατύς and Lith. platus, broad, Germ. platt, from which 
come Eng. plate, platitude, plat, platform, flat, blade, Germ. 
blatt, leaf, being flat, bladder; cf. also Gr. πλάξ, any- 
thing broad, Fr. planche, Eng. plank, and Gr. πλακοῦς, 
placenta, Eng. placenta), latitude, oblate,(not offerre, 
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sup. oblatum, but For correspondence latus 
and πλατύς, cf. lavare, wash, and Sk. plavaya. 
same origin with πλατύς πλάτανος, the and 
plantain, and also πλάσσω, model form, Eng. plastic, 
and ἔμπλαστρον, plaster, being daubed spread over, 
from ἐμπλάσσω, daub over. 
Laxus, wide, loose, open; and laxare, open, un- 
loose, Eng. lax, laxity, relax, lease (L. laxare, Fr. 
laisser), release, let (Germ. lassen), lash (Fr. laisse), viewed 
hanging loose, (Fr. loisir, from laxus; cf. loi and 
roi, from lex and 

116. Legere, lectum (Gr. Both words agree the 
same fundamental sense, viz. pick out up. The Gr. 
λέγω often means say, and the lego, read (the figure 
each case being that picking with the eye voice 
the letters and sounds words), (lit. something wor- 
thy read), legible, lecture, lesson lectio, Fr. legon), 
collect, elect, eligible, elite (Fr. do.), recollect, select, diligent 
(L. diligere dis lit. choose thing apart 
itself; cf. for sense study, from studium, zeal), and delight 
(L. diligere, above) elegant, (lit. picked out from others. 
For change conjugation, cf. educate, from educere, lead 
out away from) intelligent intus legere, lit. 
pick from among, or, comprehend, which also means 
lit. hold together one’s hand) negligent nec 
gere, lit. not pick up, inattentive) religion (L. 
religio, lit. reading over and over again, pondering, 
the things the gods; cf. for sense superstitio, lit. the 
standing over thing inquiringly) (lit. selected 
band), college (L. collegium, assembly). From legere 
comes, also, legare, intensive form it, meaning 
choose, appoint, send out, deputy ambassador 
and from legare come legation, legatee, legacy, allegation, 
and allege (Fr. alleguer), colleague (collega), litter (L. lec- 
tica, lit. something for picking and carrying one, Fr. 
litiere). From legare, appoint, come lex, law, and its 
derivatives legal, legitimate, legislate, law, and loyal (Fr. loi, 
cf. Fr. king, Eng. royal, from rex), alloy (Fr. 
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aloi, lit. mixed according law standard requirement, 
cf. for sense, ordnance, lit. made accord- 
ing governmental requirements). With legere must also 
connected locus, place (lit. spot selected 
taken); cf. Gr. λέγω and λόχος, place for lying wait, and 
modus with metiri, and socius with sequi. From locus: 
come locate, locality, locomotion, collocate, and dislocate 
lodge (L. locare, se, one’s self, Fr. loger; cf. Fr. juger, 
Eng. judge, from judicare, and Fr. venger from 
dicare), dislodge (Fr. do., locus; cf. Fr. feu, fire, and 
focus and Fr. peu, paucus), and lieutenant (Fr, lieu 
tenant, part. tenir, hold); (L. locare, Fr. 
(Fr. coucher, collocare, sc. se, one’s self. For ana-: 
lytic sense, cf. phrase, componere membra, lie down), 
accouchment (Fr. do.), and lucrative (L. lucrum, 
from locare, loan, with usury), (Fr. 
From λέγω, the Gr. correspondent legere, and λόγος 
derivative, come logic, analogue and analogy, apologue and 
apology, dialogue, prologue, geology, syllogism, 
teleology, etc., ete. 

117. Levare, lift up, and levis, light (Sk. laghu-s, light, 
Lith. lengvas, easy, Gr. ἐλαχύς, being euphonic), 
leaven (Fr. levain, from lever, raise), levee (Fr. do.), lift, 
levity, alleviate (M. alleviare, from levis, light), relieve 
(Fr. relever and relief), bas-relief, elevate elevare), aloft, 
aloof, loft, and lofty (Germ. luft, Here, too, 
belong sublime (L. sublimis, contracted from sublevamis), 
the Levant (Fr. levant, part. lever, sc. soleil; 
oriens, sc. sol, Eng. orient), and the adj. light (Germ. leicht, 
Gr. ἐλαχύς, etc.). 

118. Libet and lubet, pleasing (Sk. lubh, 
and lubdha-s, desirous, Gr. λίπτομαι, Iam eager for, 
liub), libido), (Germ. lieben), and lief 
(Germ. lieb). Cf. also, Gr. wish, and λῷστος 
lust. Eng. base desire). this same 
roots belongs liber, free (for liberus, 
Gr. ἐλεύϑερος, being euphonic, lit. having one’s own way), 
From liber come liberty, liberate, liberal, libertine 
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one’s self from all restraint; cf. Liber, name for Bac- 
because given servants without charge them), deliver 
(Fr. delivrer, Span. The liberi, children (Gr. 
means lit. free persons, neither slaves nor 
citizens, but free. 

119. Ligare, bind (Sk. lag, cleave to, and ling, 
embrace cf. also, laj, clothe cover. Here belongs 
Ang. Sax. laecan, take, lay hold of, Eng. leech cf. also 
with Sk. ling and lag, Gr. λύγος, pliant rod, Lith. lugnas, 
pliant, and Gr. λυγίζω, bend, twist, ligature, liga- 
ment, alligation, ally and alliance lier and allier, from 
ligare and alligare), (Fr. do., ligamentum), allegiance 
(M. allegiantia), oblige (L. obligare), rely (Fr. lier and 
relier, religare, bind one’s self back upon), liege 
(Fr. lige). Here belong, also, league (Fr. ligue) 
league. 

120. Linere, levi, and livi, litum, daub, anoint, smear 
anoint, stem, lip; Lith. limpu, anoint, in- 
fin. lipti, glue, Gr. ἀλείφω, daub, cf. fat, 
oil), liniment, letter litera, for linitera, from being made 
wax the stylus), literary, literature, belles lettres (lit. 
fine letters writings), obliterate. 

121. Lingere, lick, lick up,; cf. ligurire (Sk. lib, 
for ligh, and rih, lick, Gr. λεύχω, lick, and 
dainty), lick (Ital. Germ. lecken, Fr. lecher), relish 
(lit. lick again), (L. lingua, the tongue), 
guist, language (Fr. langue and langage). 

122. Linquere, lictum, leave, stem, lic (Sk. ric cf. for 
correspondence form, ruptum, with Sk. lup 
and lump, break; Gr. λείπω, stem Germ. erlauben 
and glauben, for ge-lauben, believe), leave, believe (lit. 
leave with another), relinquish, relic, delinquent, derelict. 
live (Germ. leben) and life (Germ. leib) are probably 
the same origin with Cf. also, Germ. bleiben, re- 
main, for beleiben. 

123. Linum, flax, linen (Gr. λίνον and linen, lin- 
seed, lint, line and outline, lineage, linear, lineal, lineament 
(L. lineamentum), delineate 
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124. Longus, long, Gr. δολεχός), 
long, longitude, longevity aevum), elongate, oblong, pro- 
lounge longer, move idly about), and sur- 
loin (Fr. longe and surlonge). doubtless also from 
longus (Fr. loin), representing such Latin word lon- 
gitare, make long about anything. same root with 
longus, Gr. λαγγάζω (in Aeschylus, slacken, 
and λαγγών, loiterer, from which come Eng. lag, and per- 
haps slack (Germ. schlackern), and also lank (Germ. lang, 
long), and languor, languid, and languish (L. languere). 

125. Luere, wash, lave (Sk. plu, Gr. wash, 
λύϑρον, stream, and λουτρόν, bath cf. pluere and fluere; 
same radication), (L. diluvial, and 
deluge (L. diluvies, Fr. deluge) pollute pollutus, for pro- 
lutus, washed off away, like polliceri, for proliceri, refer- 
ring the filth itself removed), and (L. lustrum, 
purification, the idea purification being all nations 
connected with either fire water). 

126. Lux, light (Sk. lauka-s, brightness, Lith. laukas, 
white, and Gr. λευκός, bright, and λύχνος, lamp), lucid, 
pellucid (L. pellucidus perlucidus), translucent, lucifer 
fero), lucubrations (L. lucubrare, lit. compose 
light), luminous, and illuminate lumen, for 
lucimen), sublunary, lunatic, and (luna, for lucina), 
light (L. lux, Germ. cf. Gr. νύξ, nox, Germ. nacht, 
and Eng. night, for correspondence form). Here, too, 
belong illustrious (L. luce), and lustre 
(Fr. lustre). Here radicate, also, Gr. λεύσσω, for orig. 
Germ. lugen, Eng. look; cf. also λάω, see, and λαμπάς, 
Eng. lamp. 


127. Machinari, make contrive (Sk. mah, prepare; 
and magh, practise, Gr. μηχανάομαι), machination, machine 
(L. machina), mechanic, make (Germ. mason 
magon). 

128. Magnus, great (Sk. mahat, for Gr. 
μέγας, with sup. which, μέγιστος, cf. Germ. meist and Eng. 
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most; and with μεγάλη, fem. form μέγας, cf. Germ. michel, 
Eng. mickle. Cf. also with magnus and μέγας mactus, 
increased, and maturus, for macturus, Eng. mature. 
The various root forms the correlate words here 
adduced, and others like them, are, rising scale for 
strength, mak, mag, and magh (for which also, mah), 
magnitude, magnify, magistrate, magisterial magister), 
majesty majestas), master and mister (L. magister, Span. 
maestro and maestre, Fr. maitre, Germ. From 
major (comp. for magior) come major, mayor (Span. mayor, 
greater), and from sup. maximus, Eng. (lit. very great 
important truths). 

129. Malus, evil (Sk. mala-s, filth; cf. Sk. malina-s, dirty, 
black, malishta-s, very foul, and bad woman), 
malice, malignant (cf. benignant, from bonus), malady 
(Fr. maladie), malaria, malefactor, malevolent, malcontent, 
malfeasance (Fr. faire, from facere, part. faisant), mal- 
apropos (Fr. do. male propositum). 

130. Manus, the hand (prob. connected with Sk. 
measure, referring the hand, the mode man’s trying 
things, and operating his will upon them; cf. Gr. μάρη, the 
hand, εὐμαρής, easy hand, and also μανιάκης, armlet 
cf. also immanis, huge, i.e. beyond the measure the 
hand), manual, (cf. fetters and feet for form con- 
nection), manage agere), maniple manipulus, like 
discipulus, from discere) and manipulate, manifest (for festus, 
obs. itself, see Gr. φάω, shine, and clear), 
emancipate manu capere), manumit manu mittere), 
maintain (Fr. maintenir manu tenere), legerdemain 
(Fr. do., for legerté de, Leger, adj., the alacer, 
Ital. allegro), amanuensis, manoeuvre (Fr. do., manus 
opera), manufacture facere), manuscript scribere), 
manure (Norman mainoverer, to: manure Fr. manoeu- 
vrer, referring the labor doing it. The noun manure 
from the verb), mandate mandare manu 
dare), demand mandare), remand and commend 
(L..commendare) and recommend. 

131. Mater, mother (Sk. mata, for. orig. lit. 
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bringer forth. Gr. cf. also μαῖα, good mother, Lith. 
moti), maternal, matriculate, matron (cf. patron from pater), 
matrimony, mother (Germ. mutter), matter (L. materies ef. 
Sk. matra, substance), material, matriz, mare (L. mater, 
Fr. dam, also applied animals, for style for- 
mation, domina, Fr. dame; and with it, respect 
special appropriation, also pup and puppy, from pupus 
young child). 

132. Matta, mat made mat, mattrass (Germ. 
matratse, almatricium, al- being the Arabic article, 
almanack, algebra, etc., Fr. matelas), mead and meadow 
(viewed sort natural matting grass). 

133. Merere, meritum, deserve, earn, serve for pay 
military use it) (cf. Gr. μείρομαι, μέρος, and merit, 
demerit, meretricious meretrix, lit female who puts 
herself hire). From merere comes merces, reward, 
and mercari, trade, and Eng. mercantile, mercenary, 
amerce, commerce, merchant (Fr. marchand), market and, 
contracted, mart (Fr. marché, Germ. markt). 

134. Metiri, mensus, measure (Sk. measure 
Gr. μετρέω, from which Eng. metre, Gr. μέτρον and Sk. ma- 
measure, and geometry, and also barometer, thermometer, 
etc.), mete and metes, measure, mensuration, dimension, 
mense, menstruum and menstruate (L. mensis, month, Sk. 
and Gr. μήν, stem μήνς, appears 
form μείς, compared with mensis and Lith. 
The word moon this same origin, Gr. μήνη, Germ. mo- 
nat and mond; etymologically the measurer the 
month, which is, itself, the measure made; Lith. metas, 
time. From metiri comes modus (like toga from te- 
gere, and vortex from vertere), and from this, Eng. mode, 
modish, modest, modify, moderate, modulate, modern (lit. the 
present mode), model and mould (M. modela, Fr. moule), 
commode, commodious and commodity, accommodate, incom- 
cox for praecoquus), from which are moral, moralize, demo- 
ralize, and immoral. With metiri, mensus, corresponds 
also Germ. messen, measure, and masz, Eng. mass (as 
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indefinite measure, and mess (as definite); cf. Fr. mets and 
Lith. measure. With Sk. ma, and Gr. 
are connected also, perhaps, Gr. Eng. mimic and 
pantomime, and also and imago, Eng. imitate and 
135. Mirus, wonderful, and mirari, admire (Sk. smi, 
smile, Gr. μειδιάω, laugh), admire, miracle, mirage (Fr.), 
mirror (Fr. miroir), marvel (L. mirabile, Fr. merveille). 
136. Miscere, mixtum, mix (Sk. migra, mingle, Gr. 
μίξω, Lith. miszti), miz (Germ. mischen), mingle 
(Germ. mengen), among and mongrel, commingle and inter- 
mingle, miscellaneous miscellaneus), mule and mulatto (as 
being mixed stock, mulus, for 
136. Mittere, missum, send (cf. μεϑέημι, and, Herodo- 
tus, μετιέω, let loose, with which metus, fear, 
possible derivative), missive, missile, mission, missionary, 
message (Fr.do.; Span. mensaje), messenger (ΕἾ. messager), 
mass and missal (Germ. messe; Fr. messe; missa 
from the words dismission formerly used its close, viz. 
“ite, missa est concio”), admit, inadmissible, amiss, commit, 
committee, demit, demise, dismiss, emit, emissary, intermit, omit, 
permit, premise, premiss, pretermit, promise (lit. send one’s 
word forwards). Polliceri, promise; for proliceri means 
offer beforehand. Versprechen, German, promise, 
means speak one’s word away), remit, remiss, submit, sur- 
137. Molere, grind mill (Gr. μύλλω, and 
μύλη, mill, Germ. mahlen, Gothic, malan, Lith. melu), 
molar, meal (Germ. mahl), mellow (Germ. mehlig, mealy, and 
mellow). 
138. Moles, huge, heavy mass: mole, demolish, molest 
(L. molestus, troublesome), emolument emoliri, work 
out forth. The same idea forth also the words effort 
and exertion), amulet (L. amoliri, remove from). Here 
belongs multus, orig. moltus and molitus. Cf. stultus, 
cont. from stolidus. From multus come multiply pli- 
care), and multitude, and much (Span. mucho). 
139. Mollis, soft (Gr. μάλακος, μῶλυς, dull, and μαλλός, 
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wool, being soft, and μαλάσσω, soften, from which Eng. 
melt, Germ. schmelzen and smelt, and also malt, Germ. malz, 
which barley steeped water), mollify, emolient, and mulch. 

140. Monere, remind, warn, teach (Sk. man, think 
Germ. mahnen, remind and meinen, mean; memini, 
reminiscor, memoria. Minerva and mens, stem ment, the 
mind, with which compare Sk. mati, the mind, and also Sk. 
Gr. μένος, Lith. menas; and Gr. and 
and and also Germ. mensch and mann and 
man, Eng. man), monition, monitory, monument, admonish. 
From monere comes also monstrare, point out, show 
and from this, monster monstrum, lit. evil omen 
from the gods), monstrosity, demonstrate, remonstrate. 

141. Movere, motum, move, remove (Sk. mé. change 
place, Gr. ἀμείβω, Doric ἀμεῦω. Cf. meare, on, by, 
etc.), move, motion, mobile, moment, momentum and momentous 
(L. momentum for movimentum), motive (Fr. motif), com- 
motion, emotion, remove, remote. From movere comes mu- 
tare (for movitare), and from this, commute, permuta- 
tion, transmute and mutual mutuus, cf. Gr. μοῖτος, Sicil. 
dialect, borrowed from Latin). 

142. Munis, grateful, obliging (Sk. tie bind. 
Cf. for sense, Eng. obliging Gr. ἀμείνων, better. Cf. amo- 
enus), immunity, municipal munia capere), munificent 
facere. do), common (communis), commonwealth, com- 
munity, communion, communicate. 

143. mouse (Sk. and mushika-s, mouse, 
lit. stealing animal, from mush, steal; Gr. μῦς, Germ, 
maus), mouse, pl. mice; muscle musculus, lit. 
little mouse, i.e. motion; Germ. muskel, the flesh 
animals). 

make sound with the lips closed), mute, mouth 
(Germ. mund), muzzle (Fr. museau), muse (Fr. muser), re- 
ferring the abstract air one humming himself, while 
thinks), amuse (Fr. amuser). the common root all 
this class words, which are indeed quite onomatopoetic 
their nature, belong also mumble (Germ. mummeln), mum 
and mumps (viewed shutting the mouth). 
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indefinite measure, and mess (as definite); cf. Fr. mets and 
Lith. measure. With Sk. ma, and Gr. μετρέω, 
are connected also, perhaps, Gr. μιμέομαι, Eng. mimic and 
pantomime, and also and imago, Eng. imitate and 
image. 

135. Mirus, wonderful, and mirari, admire (Sk. smi, 
smile, Gr. μειδιάω, admire, miracle, mirage 
mirror (Fr. miroir), marvel mirabile, merveille). 

136. Miscere, mixtum, mix (Sk. migra, mingle, Gr. 
μίξω, Lith. miszti), miz (Germ. mischen), mingle 
(Germ. mengen), among and mongrel, and inter- 
mingle, miscellaneous miscellaneus), mule and mulatto (as 
being mixed stock, mulus, for misculus). 

136. Mittere, missum, send (cf. and, Herodo- 
tus, μετιέω, let loose, throw with which cf. metus, fear, 
possible derivative), missive, missile, mission, missionary, 
message (Fr.do.; Span. mensaje), messenger (Fr. messager), 
mass and missal (Germ. messe; Fr. messe; missa 
from the words dismission formerly used its close, 
“ite, missa est concio”), admit, inadmissible, amiss, commit, 
committee, demit, demise, dismiss, emit, emissary, intermit, omit, 
permit, premise, premiss, pretermit, promise (lit. send one’s 
word forwards). Polliceri, promise; for proliceri means 
offer beforehand. Versprechen, German, promise, 
means speak one’s word away), remit, remiss, submit, sur- 

137. Molere, grind mill (Gr. μύλλω, and 
μύλη, mill, Germ. mahlen, Gothic, malan, Lith. melu), mill, 
molar, meal (Germ. mahl), mellow (Germ. mehlig, mealy, and 
mellow). 

138. Moles, huge, heavy mass: mole, demolish, molest 
(L. molestus, troublesome), emolument emoliri, work 
out forth. The same idea forth also the words effort 
and exertion), amulet amoliri, remove from). Here 
belongs multus, orig. moltus and molitus. Cf. stultus, 
cont. from stolidus. From multus come multiply pli- 
care), and multitude, and much (Span. mucho). 

139. Mollis, soft (Gr. μάλακος, μῶλυς, dull, and μαλλός, 
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wool, being soft, and μαλάσσω, soften, from which Eng. 
melt, Germ. schmelzen and smelt, and also malt, Germ. malz, 
which barley steeped water), mollify, emolient, and mulch. 

140. Monere, remind, warn, teach (Sk. man, think 
Germ. mahnen, remind and meinen, mean; memini, 
reminiscor, memoria. Minerva and mens, stem ment, the 
mind, with which compare Sk. mati, the mind, and also Sk. 
Gr. μένος, Lith. menas; and Gr. and μιμνή- 
and and also Germ. mensch and mann and 
man, Eng. man), monition, monitory, monument, admonish. 
From monere comes also monstrare, point out, show 
and from this, monster (L. monstrum, lit. evil omen 
from the gods), monstrosity, demonstrate, remonstrate. 

141. Movere, motum, move, remove (Sk. mé. change 
place, Gr. ἀμείβω, Doric ἀμεῦω. Cf. meare, on, by, 
etc.), move, motion, mobile, moment, momentum and momentous 
(L. momentum for movimentum), motive (Fr. motif), com- 
motion, emotion, remove, remote. From movere comes mu- 
tare (for movitare), and from this, mutable, commute, permuta- 
tion, transmute and mutual mutuus, cf. Gr. μοῖτος, Sicil. 
dialect, borrowed from Latin). 

,142. Munis, grateful, obliging (Sk. tie bind. 
Cf. for sense, Eng. obliging Gr. ἀμείνων, better. Cf. amo- 
enus), immunity, municipal munia capere), munificent 
facere. do), common (communis), commonwealth, com- 
munity, communion, communicate. 

143. mouse (Sk. and mouse, 
lit. stealing animal, from mush, steal; Gr. μῦς, Germ, 
maus), mouse, pl. mice; muscle musculus, lit. 
little mouse, i.e. motion; Germ. muskel, the flesh 
animals). 

make sound with the lips closed), mute, mouth 
(Germ. mund), muzzle (Fr. museau), muse (Fr. muser), re- 
ferring the abstract air one humming himself, while 
thinks), amuse (Fr. amuser). the common root all 
this class words, which are indeed quite onomatopoetic 
their nature, belong also mumble (Germ. mummeln), mum 
and mumps (viewed shutting the mouth). 
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145. Navis, ship (Sk. Gr. ναῦς), navy, navigate 
agere), nautilus, nautical nauta), nausea (L. do.). 

146. Nocere, harm hurt (Sk. nag, perish, and 
causative injure, destroy, etc.), noxious, innocent, 
innocuous, noise noxa, Fr. noise), (Fr. nuire and 
nuisance), annoy annojare), ennuie (Fr. ennuyer, 
annoy). 

147. Noscere, notum, orig. gnoscere, root gno, know 
and νοῦς, the mind; Germ. kénnen, able, lit. know 
how, Eng. can and cunning), know, notion, noble nobilis, 
(g)nobilis), ignorant (g)norans; cf. Gr. 
cognizant and connoisseur (Fr. from co- 
gnoscitare), recognize. From notare, freq. form no- 
scere, come note, notable, notorious, notice, annotation, denote, 
notify. From nomen, name, from same root (Sk. 
naman, Gr. ὄνομα, from which comes anonymous), come 
(Germ. name), namely (Germ. noun (Fr. 
nom), pronoun (cf. for sense, Germ. for-word), 
nominal, pronominal, nominate, denominate, nomenclature 
calare, call), renown (Fr. renommé, lit. mentioned over 
and over again), ignominy (L. ignominia (g)nomen). 
same ultimate root with (g)noscere narrare (Old 
gnarigare) Eng. narrate. 

148. Novus, new (Sk. nava-s, Gr. véos for véFos, Lith. 
navas and naujas), new (Fr. neu), novel, novelette, novitiate, 
innovate, renovate anew (cf. for form denuo, for novo), 
renew, news. From nuncius (for orig. novencius, like 
nundinus, for novendinus, from novem) come nuncio, an- 
nounce, denounce, and pronounce. 


149. Οἰκία, from which economy (Gr. οἰκονομία), 
oecumenial (οἰκουμένη), diocese (Gr. διοίκησις), parish (Gr. 
παροικία, Fr. paroisse, Germ. pfarrei), parochial, parson 
(Germ. pfarrer, 
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150. the whole (Oscan sollus, Sk. sarva-s), whole, 
hail (lit. well, Germ heilen), heal and health (Germ. heil), 
holy (Germ. heilig), catholic universal), cathol- 
tcon. 

151. Oriri, ortus, rise (Sk. and ri, lift one’s 
self; Gr. and orient and oriental (see 
levare), origin, originate, original, aborigines, abortion 
aboriri, lit. set, the stars do, fail), east (Germ, ost, 
ortus), Easter (Germ. Ostern), the festival Christ’s 
resurrection. (lit. the eastern land, i.e. east 
Neustria, the western division Gaul that time). 

152. Os, oris, the mouth, and orare, p.ay, beseech, 
(Sk. asja, from as, breathe, Gr. voice, report, 
oral, oracle, oration, orison oratio, Fr. oraison), 
inexorable, peroration, omen and ominous (omen being for 
osmen, the archaic form; cf. for sense, monstrum), abomi- 
nate abominari, lit. deprecate evil omen). 


153. Pacisci, pactus, arrange, settle, fix (Sk. pag, 
bind, and bind; Gr. stem 
gere, pactum nasalized form same root. With part. 
pactus pacisci, cf. πηκτός and Sk. and pankta-s, 
for form. pangere connected also Germ. fangen, 
Eng. fangs and fingers, Goth. fahan). comes 
pax, peace (peace anciently being viewed as, the very 
mind itself, covenant), Eng. peace, pacify, pacific, pay 
pacare, pacify. Span. pagar, Fr. payer). the same 
etymological source with pacisci, pax, pangere, and pignus 
belongs also pecu, flock (Sk. pagu-s, and pecus, 
sheep). From pecus Eng. pecuniary (flocks and herds 
were the first generally recognized form convertible pro- 
perty. The image sheep was also stamped 
the first specimens coin). Peculiar (L. peculium, lit. 
property cattle, and afterwards personal and then private 
property) and peculate (L. peculari, steal public funds). 
With pecus correlate Germ. vieh, cattle. wealth, Goth. 

XIX. No. 76. 
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faihu, Ang. Sax. feoh, Old Eng. feh, Eng. cf. also. 
and feud. 

154. Pandere, passum, spread out (cf. Gr. 
stem and Sk. pat), expand, expanse, pass (Fr. passer), 
passage, passenger, passably, passport, compass (Ital. com- 
passo and compassare), trespass Fr. trés, trans, over), 
surpass Fr. sur, super), pace (L. passus, Fr. pas). 

155. Par, equal (prob. correlate with Gr. παρά, Epic παρ, 
alongside of; Eng. parallel and parable, from Gr. παρά 
and ἀλλήλων and βάλλω, each which παρά expresses 
the very idea equality), par, parity, pair, impair impar, 
unequal), disparage (M. disparagere), peer (Fr. pair), 
peerless, compeer, nonpareil, or, none such, (M. pariculus, 

Fr. From Gr. παρά come, besides parallel and para- 
ble, above, also paradox (παράδοξος, contrary expecta- 
tion), paradigm sample copy), paragraph 
marginal note), pardlysis (παράλυσις, loos- 
ening apart), parapet (παραπέτασμα, covering screen), 
parasite (παράσειτος, one who eats the same table), para- 
phrase speak the side another). 
the French words, parapluie, paravent, and parasol, Eng. 
parasol, different names for umbrella (lit. little shade, 
dimin. umbra), used for the different purposes 
warding off the rain, the wind, and the sun, are derived from 
the same source. There is, however, objectionable mix- 
ture here Greek and Latin elements the same com- 
pound. From παρά, also, and βάλλω come, not only the 
obvious derivatives parabola and parable (Gr. παραβολή), 
but also palaver (M. parabola, Span. palabra, Portuguese 
palavra), parley, parlance, and parliament (M. parabolare, 
Fr. parler), and parole (Fr. parole) and parlor (Fr. parloir). 

156. Parere, partum, bring forth about (Sk. bhar, 
bear, Germ. biiren, Eng. bear. Cf. Gr. φέρω and fero), 
parent, parturition. From aperire parere) come 
aperient, aperture, April Aprilis, the month for opening 
ploughing the ground), apricot (L. apricus, sunny: the 
apricot demands much sun), open (L. aperire, Fr. ouvrir), 
overt and overture (Fr. ouvert, part. ouvrir), cover and 
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covert Fr. couvrir, part. couvert), cope, 
Ital. coprir). 

157. Pars, part, stem part (Sk. and par, press 
through out, lit. cut out off; per, through, prep. 
correlate with Sk. pri, also, well porta, gate, 
and Gr. περάω, through. Cf. Sk. param, beyond, and 
perendie per, beyond after, unam diem, one day, 
day after to-morrow), part, partner, party, partial, partition, 
particle particula, diminutive, little part), particular, 
participate capere) apart, apartment, depart (Fr. partir), 
department, impart, partake part take), parcel (Fr. par- 
celle, particula). 

158. Pater, father (Sk. stem pitar, from pa, 
nourish, Gr. πατήρ. Cf. for origin, pascere, pastum, 
feed, Gr. πατέομαι, and pastor), paternal, patri- 
arch, patrician, patron, patrimony, patrial patria, one’s 
father-land, Germ. vaterland), patriot, and father 
(Germ. vater). 

159. Πειράομαι, try (of same probable origin with 
περάω, through), pirate (πειρατής, lit. adventurer), 
experience experiri, make trial thing), experiment, 
expert practice makes perfect”), empiric (Gr. 

160. Pellere, pulsum, drive, drive away ef. 
πάλη, and παλματίας, earthquake. Here, also, 
belongs, perhaps, παλάμη, the hand, palma, Eng. palm 
and -palmate, shaped like the hand. Cf. palpare. See 
βάλλω), compel, expel, impel and impulse, propel, repel and 
repulsive, pulse and pulsation appeal (L. appellare, freq. 
form) appellative, repeal push (Fr. pousser, pulsare). 

161. Pellis (Gr. πέλλα, hide leather; cf. ἄπελος and 
ἐρυσίπελας, erysipelas, redness skin), peel (Germ. pelle 
and pelzen, peel), pelt and peltry (Germ. pelz), pelisse 
(Fr. do.; cf. also, Fr. pelerine), felt (Germ. fell and filz), 
filter (Ital. feltrare, filter, from feltro, felt, first used for the 
purpose) cf. with pellis, pulvinar, Eng. pillow 

162. Pendére, hang, hang down (cf. possibly cor- 
relate, Gr. fly, hang the air), pendulum, pen- 
dent, dependent and independent, pensive, appendage and ap- 
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pendix, compendious, impend, prepense, propensity, suspend, 
suspense, and suspenders. penis, from which pen- 
iculus, diminutive, little tail, Eng. comes, not, 
another root (see Vedic membrum virile, Gr. πέος 
and With pendére, hang corresponds pen 
down, does with jacére, lie. From weigh, 
come pound pondus), being weighed rule, stand- 
ard pence pensum), having compensate and 
recompense, dispense, dispensation, and dispensatory, expend, 
expense and spend. Here, also, belong ponder ponde- 
rare, weigh), ponderous, and preponderate. 

163. Pes, stem ped, the foot (Sk. from pad, go; 
Gr. πούς, stem from which Eng. tripod and antipodes 
Lith. padas, the Germ. fusz, Eng. foot, fetlock, and fet- 
ter), pediment, pedal, pedestal, pedestrian, pedigree biped, 
quadruped, expeditious (lit. out the way the feet), im- 
pede (lit. the way of, etc.), speed (L. expedire, Ital. spe- 
dire). 

164. Petere, petitum, seek, after, to, against (Sk. 
pat, fly, Gr. cf. Gr. πτερόν, wing, and Sk. pa- 
tram), petition, appetite, compete, competent, impetuosity (L. 
impetus), repeat. From the same orig. root with petere 
penna, Old Lat. pesna for petna, Eng. pen (orig. feather, 
like Germ. feder, pen) and pennate. 

165. Pinsere, pinsum, and pistum, beat, pound, bruise 
(Sk. pish, bruise, Gr. pinch and pincers (Fr. 
pincer), piston and pistol (referring the pushing-out force 
the powder. The Fr. word for gun fusil, fundere, fu- 
sum, pourer forth), pistil, pestle pistrilla, little pound- 
ing mill). 

166. Pipire, pip chirp (Gr. πιππίζω, chirp, onomato- 
poetic), peep (Fr. piper), pip, pipe, fife (Germ. pfeifen), pigeon 
(L. pipio-n, Ital. piccione, Fr. pigeon). 

167. Plicare, fold double (Sk. prich, join to- 
gether, Gr. πλέκω, from πλόκος, derivative which, 
comes Eng. flock and lock. Plectere strength- 
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ened form the same root from which comes Eng. plait 
cf. amplecti and also flectere), ply (Fr. plier), pliant, pli- 
able, and application (Fr. complex, com- 
plexion, complicate, complicity, accomplice and accomplish 
accomplir), duplex, duplicate, and explicate and 
explicit and reply and replication 
simplex singulus plicare), double, triple, sup- 
ple (lit. doubling under), supplicate; play (referring 
the ever-doubling movements those engaged sport 
enacting drama) and display (Span. desplugar, Fr. 
deploy (Fr. deployer), employ Span. 
emplear, implicare), exploit (Fr. exploiter, 
from earlier form explicitare). 

168. Plere, fill (Sk. and fill; piparmi and 
prinarmi, fill up, full; Lith. pilnas, full, Gr. 
πίμπλημε, fill, stem πλε. Cf. πλέως and πλήρης, full, ple- 
nus, and Gr. πλοῦτος, riches), plenary, plenipotentiary po- 
tentia), complete, complement, deplete, implement, replete, supple- 
ment. Lat. plebes (the common people), belongs 
here. Here, too, must place plus, more (Sk. puru-s 
Vedic, pulus, much, many, and Sk. pula-s, Gr. πολύς), plural, 
surplus. From populus plus reduplicated), come popu- 
lar, populous, population, people (Fr. peuple), public pub- 
for populicus), republic, publish, publican (in England, 
hotel-keeper; the scriptures, tax-gatherer), populate 
and depopulate. 

169. Ponere, posui, positum (for posnere, stem pos nasal- 
ized Sk. pas, make firm sure), position, positive, post, 
posture, post-office (where the mail placed), apposite, appo- 
sition, compound, compose, deponent, depose, deposit, and 
depository, expound and expose, dispose and disposition, im- 
pound and impost, opponent, opposite, preposition, propose, 
purpose, repose, repository, suppose and supposititious. 

170. Potare, drink (Sk. and pi, drink; pibami, 
drink; cf. bibere, drink, and Eng. bib, bibber, 
lous, πίνω, Aeol. πώνω, fut. πόσω, stem and 
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drinker. Cf. Lith. pota, tippling), potation, potion, 
(M. potagium, Fr. 

111. Potis, able (Sk. master, lord, husband. 
Cf. suffix -pte, suopte, and also -pse, ipse 
i(s) Gr. πόσις and also δέσποινα and δεσπότης, Eng. 
despot, Lith. pati-s, husband). From potis with esse, 
be, comes posse, and from posse, part. potens, come potent, 
impotent, potentate potentatus), possible, power (Fr. 
pouvoir). From potis, with sedere, possidere, lit. sit by, 
master of, come possess, prepossess, and dispossess. 

172. Precari, pray for prachh, ask. Cf. 
pray (Fr. prier), precarious (lit. needing 
prayed for), precatory, deprecate, imprecate. 

173. Prae, prep. before, for prai; and also pro, orig. 
prod-, Sk. prati (Sk. pra, before, Lith. pra and pro. The 
original adjective form pris, which prior and primus are 
derivatives, lost. appear the Gr. πρίν, be- 
fore, and also priscus, ancient, and pristinus, primi- 
tive. With the sup. primus, cf. Sk. prathama-s, and Lith. 
pirmas), prior, prime, primary, primate, primer, premier (Fr. 
premier, for primus), prince princeps 56. 
locum, capiens) and also principal and principle 

174. Premere, pressum, press (cf. Gr. πρίζω and πρίω, 
grind between the teeth, and drive out blow- 
ing), press, compress, depress, express (lit. squeeze out, 
the juice grapes. Cf. for sense, Germ. ausdriicken), 
press, oppress, repress, suppress print (L. imprimere, 
preinde, part. empreint) and imprint, imprimatur (lit. let 
like exequatur, let executed). 

175. Prehendere, prehensum, and sycopated prendere, 
seize lay hold (Gr. stem Goth. hinthan, 
seize, which agrees closely with the Latin; Eng. and 
Germ. hand; also, Goth. bigitan, Ang. Sax. gitan, which 
corresponds more with the Gr., Eng. get), prehensile, appre- 
hend, comprehend, comprehensive, prize (Fr. prendre, part. 
pris and prise), prison (Fr. do.), apprize (Fr. apprendre, part. 
appris), apprentice (Fr. apprenti), comprise, surprise. 
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176. Prope, near to, nigh (from same root pro, before 
Cf. Sk. prati, Gr. πρός, old form προτί, Aeol. προπί, just by). 
The comp. and sup. forms, derived from it, are propior, proxi- 
mus. Proprius, one’s own (lit. near one; for sense, pos- 
sidere, which see, under potis) from prope. From these 
words come Eng. proprietor, propriety, property, proper (L. 
proprius, Fr. propre), appropriate, propitious, propitiate, pro- 
propinquus), approach (L. appropinquare, Fr. 
approcher), proximity, approximate (Li. proximus), proxy, 
reproach reprocher, lit. come back, near to. See Fr. 
proche, near to). 

177. Puer, boy (Gr. παῖς, from which, its derivatives, 
come pedagogue παιδίον ἄγω, lit. lead child; ency- 
clopaedia παιδεία κύκλῳ page, boy, Gr. παιδίον, Fr. 
page; pedobaptism, etc. the Spartan dialect, παῖς oc- 
like our English way making surnames, 
Thomason, Jamieson, etc). From puer come puerile, puer- 
peral (puer parere), puberly puber), pupa (L. pupus 
and pupa cont. from puberus, pup, and puppy 
(as being young), pupillus), bub and booby (Germ. 
bube), and babe, pusilanimous (L. do., lit. having the mind 
little boy). 

178. Pungere, punctum, prick puncture, Gr. πεύκη, the 
fir, viewed being from which root come 
pike (Fr. pique), pique (Fr. piquer), picket (Fr. piquet), peek 
and pick (Germ. picken), pickle (cf. for form, tickle from tick, 
and tackle from tack), picea, Eng. pitch-pine, also, be- 
longs here, and picare, pitch, (and picra, bitter medi- 
cine, Gr. πικρός, bitter, bitter Eng. comes from verb 
bite). From pungere comes pungent, poignant (Fr. poin- 
dre, part. poignant), poniard (Fr. poignard), compunction, 
punctuate, punctual, punctilious, point punctum, Fr. point), 
appoint (M. and appointare), disappoint. 

179. Purus, clean, undefiled (Sk. purify; Gr. πῦρ, 
fire, Germ. feuer, Eng. fire), pure, purify, purge (L. purgare 
agere), purgatory, expurgated, impurity, spuri- 
ous se, insep. prep. without, and purus, pure. 
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180. Putare, clear up, arrange, reckon, etc. (Sk. budh 
and bundh, know, Gr. stem search 
into, out), compute, depute, dispute, reputation, count 
(Fr. compter, computare), (formerly 

181. Quaerere (for quaesere), quaesitum, seek (Sk. 
chesth, about), question, acquisition, conquer 
(Fr. conquerir cum armis quaerere), exquisite (lit. sought 
out from among other things. Cf. for sense, egregious 
grege), inquire, inquest, inquisitive, perquisite, require, re- 
quest, requisition, prerequisite, curious curiosus. Cf. for 
form, cujus, with its nominative from quis). 

182. Quatuor four (Sk. chatur and Lith. ket- 
uri; Gr. τέσσαρες, Archaic πέσσυρες and πίσυρες, with which 
cf. Celtic petor. For the interchangeableness gutturals and 
labials, quatuor and τέσσαρες, for πέσσαρες, now ap- 
parently quite unrelated, cf. also Gr. πέντε, five, and 
and also Gr. πῶς and πότε, Ionic κῶς and κότε, Sk. kati and 
kada. See also Gr. ἵππος, Aeol. (L. equus), quart 
(L. quartus), quadrature, quadruped pes, pedis), 
quadruple fold), quadrare, Ital. squad- 
rare, Fr. equarrir and carrer), squadron (L. quadratus, Ital. 
squadrone). 
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ARTICLE VI. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM Rev. 26, 1862. 


passing through Oorfa, supposed the ancient the Chaldees, 
examined some excavations the environs the city. These were 
evidently tombs, and apparently family tombs. They -are exceedingly 
numerous; the high rocks, surrounding the city the west and south, 
being full them. They all have the same general form and size, and are 
always the side hill, and the excavation made horizontally, that 
stooping little the entrance you can walk right into them. 
your entrance you find room some twelve fifteen feet long and nearly 
wide, and perhaps eight feet high and the right and left side and 
the further end there are niches the wall, just large enough receive 
full-grown human body. The generality them have only these three 
receptacles for the dead, but occasionally there were side rooms, entered 
from the central one, the same form and size, each which there 
were again three such niches sarcophagi. two three there were 
images carved over these niches. one was the image Roman 
warrior, reclining position, with female standing his feet. Both 
figures were good state preservation. second were two 
similar images, though not very distinct; and third, two angelic figures 
and one eagle. fourth there was inscription over one the 
niches, rather large characters. copy was once sent Dr. 
Robinson the Rev. Mr. White; but could not deciphered. 

That these excavations were tombs, seems not only probable from their 
form, but positively proved our observations. One them had been 
opened quite recently, and found the remains human bones still 
the niches. handled parts the skull and other portions the human 
frame, and found also small pieces glass. These conjectured have 
been pieces the tear bottles, often deposited with the dead ancient 
times. have seen perfect one these bottles, taken from similar tomb 
the banks the Euphrates; and, again, the island Cyprus once 
had some beautiful ones shown me, made from translucent marble. 

One feature these tombs interested particularly. was semicir- 
cular groove outside the entrance the left, and such size 
receive large round stone, which was evidently used close the entrance. 
Whenever the tomb was opened, this stone was rolled the left into 
this groove, especially made for its reception and when was closed again; 
was rolled back before the entrance door. one them, brought 
view removal the earth only few days before our examination, 
found the stone actually standing before the entrance, preclude 
our ingress. was the size and thickness common mill-stone, large 
and heavy, standing perpendicularly right front. 
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These tombs are all expressly hewn out solid limestone rock and those 
recently opened appear fresh though the excavation had been made 
within quite recent date. 

Was not the tomb which Christ was laid, all probability, precisely 
like those here mentioned Matt. xxvii. 60, said: laid his 
own new tomb, which had hewn out the rock; and rolled great 
stone the door the sepulchre, and departed.” Mark xvi. 
said the women who were their way the sepulchre And they said 
among themselves, Who shall away the stone from the 
for was very great.” When saw the size and, weight the stone 
above mentioned, could not all wonder that these females felt them- 
selves unable roll away, being large and heavy. Rolling seems 
much more proper word than moving raising for the round stone, stand- 
ing perpendicularly before the door, must rolled away, and not lifted 
moved, secure entrance. With tombs like those saw, before our 
mind the whole account the opening tomb out rock, and closing 
means large circular stone, and the men’s entering (not going 
down into it), and man sitting the right side,” perfectly 
natural and consistent, and just what the circumstances require. 

The only possible objection the idea that Christ’s tomb was like these, 
arises from the expression Matt. xxviii. where said the angel rolled 
back the stone, and sat upon But the expression ἐκάϑητο ἐπάνω αὐτοῦ 
may not necessarily imply that sat down upon it, usually under- 
stand the but simply that the angel having rolled away the stone, 
took position the side it, and leaned against it. The word ἀποκυλίω 
translated rolled back but could not rolled back unless 
was stone precisely the kind saw; but, considering that 
nature, word could have expressed the act more truly, readily seen 
was rolled back into this semicircular groove, made expressly for it, and 
not rolled off from grave beneath the surface the ground. 

Birsdgik, the Euphrates, and many other parts Mesopotamia 
through which passed, saw many these tombs; and all cases 
the form was the same. Many poor families Koords and Arabs now 
actually occupy these abodes the dead habitations for themselves. 

Another object interest Oorfa what supposed must the 
site the famous school Edessa. The position one very favorable 
and suitable for such institution, and there abundant supply 
flowing water. Some parts the ancient wall are still seen, and 
some remains marble pillars, scattered about, may have adorned some 
the doors and entrances the building. But the most prominent relic 
the edifice tower, steeple, which seems have been the belfrey. 
square its form, and the upper part constructed indicate, 
very plainly, that bell was once suspended there, and poured forth its 
clear tones all over the city. now used minaret, from which the 
Turkish muezzin daily calls the followers the false prophet their 
prayers. But Mohamedans not construct their minarets that form 
but fiading ready-made, they use for this purpose. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Recent GERMAN Works LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


designate that whole class books which discuss the subject 
education the gymnasia. Within few years past the press has been 
unusually prolific productions this kind. Some these attack the 
entire system classical education, longer suited our times; others 
defend it, and maintain that needs but most them take 
middle ground, contending for the study the classics and, the same time, 
for giving increased attention the sciences. This last class falls into two 
subdivisions, the one giving more prominence the study antiquity than 
modern science the other combining the two nearly equal proportions. 
Some the writers, especially those who are inimical the classics, are 
flippant and superficial and, while they may influence the minds the 
uneducated, produce other effect upon the learned than arouse them 
the effort making more thorough refutation. The greater part 
the advocates reform, however, plead for scientific and practical study 
without proscribing the classics. majority all the writers urge the 
necessity reform, not much dropping the study the classics, 
devoting less time the study mere words and the cultivation 
style, and more the study the subjects and facts embodied Greek 
and Roman literature. these numercus writers shall notice none 
who hold extreme views, and only the best those who occupy their several 
positions between the two extremes. 

One the most interesting features all these works their thoroughly 
religious and sober character. They are evidently written, not from motives 
professional pride, nor the result learned leisure, but from motives 
humanity, patriotism, and profound religious conviction. Twenty-five 
years ago the great body the teachers the gymnasia were doubtful 
religious character. Some were avowedly sceptical. far the greater 
portion were rationalists. went further than adopt the moral pre- 
the New Testament, with part its doctrines, and teach the 
formulas the creed, while they undermined all its peculiar doctrines. 
All this changed. The most influential men the gymnasia are now firm 
believers Christianity, with its miraculous history and divinely inspired 
doctrines, and insist education that shall be, first Christian, then 
classical and historical, and finally, patriotic and, the true sense the 
word, practical. 

begin with the small work Heiland, entitled The End and Aim 
Christian The first discourse the Nature and 


Die des evangelischen nach ihren wesentlichen Seiten 
dargestellt Schulreden von Dr. Karl Gustav Heiland, Weimar, 1860. 
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Objects Liberal Education, which the following are some the 
leading thoughts 

There was time when there was doubt what constituted the 
bone and sinew education the gymnasia. Resting upon the founda- 
tion laid the venerable founders our churches and schools, the struc- 
ture our German erudition rose proud eminence, whose apartments 
were occupied and adorned philosophers scholars and artists. 
Ravished with the new light classical antiquity, the German mind, sanc- 
tified Christian faith, entered upon new career intellectual and 
spiritual freedom, and achieved victory after victory art and science. 
the time has gone which knowledge the classics and education 
are supposed mean the same thing; one now excludes all other 
repeated this utilitarian age, that classical studies form the groundwork 
liberal education. From the soil antiquity spring all the sources 
human culture which thousand rivulets flow through all the world. 
the classical works the Greeks and Romans are sought the grand 
outlines literature and art, law and justice, and even morality. Those 
persons have very narrow views things, who suppose that the ancient 
languages are dead, and that the men who spoke them have passed away. 
Does not experience teach how soon the immortality our great men 
ends, while the suns and stars that ancient firmament continue shine 
unfading splendor? ask our leaders science and art what 
models they look, what examples they follow, from whom they learn nice 
discrimination, clearness, and order, transparency and beauty representa- 
tion, they will uncover their heads, and point you Thucydides and 
Tacitus, Plato and Aristotle, Demosthenes and Cicero. Our great poets 
are not little indebted the ancients for their classical elegance. ‘Think 
Goethe, that stately tree the forest German poets, which taking 
its root its native soil spreads its crown rich foliage out towards Greece. 
Into that classic home, sound education will ever strive lead the youth 
our gymnasia, prepare them for future greatness literature and art- 
While modern authors, the fulness their knowledge, and the abstract 
and scientific arrangement their materials, are removed from the sphere 
thought familiar juvenile minds, the ancients, the directness, 
naturalness, and simplicity their thoughts, find easy access such. 
the clearness their ideas, the sincerity their feelings, the strength 
their will, the symmetry, dignity, and transparency their language, 
they have all ages seized and captivated the hearts the young. 

What the ancients have written law and justice, freedom and the 
love country, comes not from the speculations the closet, nor from 
immature thought, but the result observation and experience 
the forum and the camp. Hence the clearness their conceptions, the 
sobriety their views, and the soundness their judgments and feelings. 
This fresh vitality breathes upon like the spirit health, and contrasts 
strikingly with the sickliness modern speculations. the deeds their 
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more public life, which were inspired patriotic sentiment and political 
integrity, they furnish, for all times, models political wisdom, patriotism, 
and civic virtues. this day the young learn from them obedience the 
laws, respect for rulers, the love country, simplicity and temperance 
private life, and modesty and propriety public life. 

Little need said regard the other studies complemental these. 
one questions the value history, which the young should learn 
what way God educates the human race. That the classical productions 
our own literature should studied, conceded all. The importance 
the study mathematics and the sciences nowhere denied, though 
most persons value them for their utilitarian character, rather than for the 
discipline they give the mind. The object gymnasium not 
much impart useful knowledge, form the character and train the 
mind. gymnasium school for exercising the mental faculties, 
that the pupil may acquire the power mastering all knowledge, and 
fitting himself for any profession. Its motto not discere, but discere disce. 
Not varied knowledge, but intellectual vigor, capable acting any 
direction, its object. the acquisition the former the mind may 
comparatively passive, merely receptive, and danger forming 
habits superficiality and coming hasty conclusions. 

The second discourse the Formation the Character, chief 
aim liberal education. Antiquity and Christianity are the pillars 
modern culture. There literary culture for without Greece and 
Rome; and education without Christianity, education meant 
something more than mental development; means the subduing 
the will, the humbling human pride, and the regeneration the soul. 
this foundation the languages and the gospel,” Luther expresses 
it, our gymnasia have stood the test centuries. unnatural put 
those two opposition each other. Augustine did not scruple 
adorn his City God” with ornaments drawn from the ancient poets, 
historians, and orators; found something almost Christian Plato; 
confesses that reading Cicero was led search for divine truth 
Luther believed that ancient literature was revived for the sake the 
gospel, and that the latter could not maintained its purity without the 
former then the fear sometimes entertained that the study the classics 
will prove dangerous Christianity may safely dismissed groundless. 
The earnest religious character the German mind, its reverence for the 
Sacred scriptures, long ago put classical studies their right place 
system education. our fathers drank the spirit the apostles 
more than others, so, their natural aptitude imbibe all foreign ele- 
ments culture, have their descendants appropriated, with singular suc- 
cess, the spirit ancient literature. these two elements, classical 
antiquity and Christianity, are found the sources, far culture goes, 
all our intellectual greatness. from them that the nourishment our 
gymnasia now mainly derived. From these schools have sprung 
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distinguished men who, their profound learning and scientific investi- 
gations, have made the German name respected throughout the world. 
Where there people that can boast such deep thinkers, thorough 
and erudite scholars the German? And there one 
among them that did not derive his nurture from Hellas and 
These schools, from the beginning seminaries the church, were our 
forefathers made nurseries Christian morals and good order, which 
prayer was united with study, and the Bible was read along with Cicero. 
But speaking our schools had ceased what they once were. 
many think; believe they are not wholly the wrong. will 
not dwell upon this. will not attempt show how, for time, knowledge 
was overvalued and education how premature criticism the 
young undermined the character. Intellectual culture apart from sound 
moral feeling often becomes superficial and perverse. The formation the 
character habits industry, self-control, self-denial, respect for 
just authority, and sentiments modesty, reverence, and piety the 
principal object education, without which all the other ends education 

The third discourse, being his inaugural Weimar, the first and 
second were Oels and Stendal, similar character and tendency, 
and still more eloquent and inspiring. The fourth, delivered the cele- 
bration the founding the gymnasium Weimar, its original 
religious character. The fifth, the Revival Learning, one the most 
attractive the series. The sixth, delivered 1859, when the celebration 
the founding the gymnasium and that the Reformation happened 
fall the same day, is, happy choice the theme, the Relation 
Classical Antiquity Christianity. After pointing out the various ways 
which the study the ancient languages has proved useful society and 
subservient the interests Christianity, and showing how closely they 
are connected historically, the author closes his address the following 
words: antiquity will always continue means educa- 
tion, for the human race. Literature and art will never cease rejuvenate 
themselves recurring that youthful age the world. Our poets will 
ever descend anew into the fountain the Muses Mount Parnassus. 
Our philosophers will pluck branches from the tree wisdom the garden 
Plato. Our artists will find the lines beauty and proportion the 
plastic productions Greece. Our public men will find models political 
wisdom and self-sacrificing patriotism the great men the Grecian 
and Roman states. Classical culture will preserve our theology from 
ignorance, scepticism, and fanaticism. was not accident that Schleier- 
macher, the restorer our theology from low rationalism, was diligent 
student Plato. The classics will ever remain storehouse practical 
wisdom for the old and the young. our condition social disintegration 
the states antiquity, with their unity nationality, religion, and manners, 
will present healthful antidote. high the heaven the above 
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the earth, high above all these glorious things the gospel, the power 
God for the salvation all who believe.” 
The next discourse, Patriotic Education, is, according our republican 
ideas, hardly equal the theme. The following one, the Choice 
Profession, the Christian elevation its sentiments and its noble enthu- 
siasm for the higher interests society, exceeds the expectations had 
formed. 
The ninth discourse, the Relation Learning Active Life, deserves 
more particular notice. While the cultivated nations antiquity preserved 
these two things state happy union—active men pursuing study, 
and studious men fructifying life with the seeds learning, says 
the author, our native land, the home profound thinkers and investiga- 
tors, has acquired such independence that, its ideal flight, often leaves 
real life quite behind, and goes its own upward way. The higher 
are subject the influence both tendencies, the ideal and the real; and 
their proper office harmonize the claims both. The old saying, that 
learn not for the school, but for life,” expresses the general conviction 
that education should prepare men for life. But here the question 
the present age, with its thousand springs action, see wide chasm 
between and the subjects which occupy the attention the learned. The 
bustling spirit the age, its eagerness for external things, unfavorable 
that calm and collected state mind necessary the search after wisdom. 
were degradation the schools, aim merely ministering the 
material interests society. The latter, forming constituent part our 
public prosperity, and growing out the condition the people, deserve, 
indeed, consideration. The scriptures themselves say: “all things are 
yours.” But, the same time, should the aim knowledge let 
all its light shine; fill the minds its disciples with ideas the beauti- 
ful and the true, they are treasured the noblest productions 
cherish enthusiastic devotion what invisible and eternal, 
and guard the mind against the selfish pursuit those material objects 
which makes forget its heavenly origin, and sink like lead the earth 
and the gross realities common life. There may also false 
idealism, converting the living God into logical idea, speculative 
materialism, converting him into physical such things can 
happen only when philosophy and real life are divorced from each other. 
There was happy period our history when they went hand hand, 
the period the Reformation, when men learning were the truest guar- 
dians both the church and the state; and there are now signs 
return such condition, making the schools nurseries piety and 
practical wisdom. 
Learning ministers life imparting the knowledge necessary 
understand life, with all its social, political, and religious institutions, 
growing out the past; imbuing its disciples with those lofty and pure 
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sentiments which will preserve them from all that selfish, sensual, and 
mean forming the mind, through the acquisition and the love truth, 
for all those callings which can serve the church, the state, and civil 
society large. While mammon-worshippers contribute little nothing 
the improvement the national character, the lover learning, the 
student history, and the cultivator our national literature are scatter- 
ing those seeds knowledge which connect the schools with the life the 
people. not contribute something the improvement life when 
introduce the young student the pure and simple creations beauty 
which characterize the works the ancients, that have served models 
for our national culture? practical importance make him 
familiar with the wisdom the most eminent nations antiquity, kindle 
his soul ardent love their patriotism and virtues, and inspire 
him with their noble sentiments? What instructress for real life 
history which fresh life itself, guarding men against the worship 
theories, and teaching them moderation and sobriety their judgments! 
Above all, does the history our own country open the view the 
young the path honor and glory which the nation has risen great- 
ness. not educate our youth for life and its most sacred interests, 
initiate them into the spirit our poets who have touched all the 
the depths the German heart, and whose harps are strung truth, 
fidelity, the love country, and the fear God? And need mention 
the study the book most all connects the learning the schools 
with the life the people? The Bible the book books. the 
scholar’s best guide his deepest reflections, and the poor man’s stay and 
staff affliction and sorrow. The critical knowledge the scriptures, 
the history the church, the lives and deeds its heroes and martyrs, 
who have produced greater revolutions than kings warriors, prepare 
men act the great crises nation’s history. 

The remaining five discourses high aims (mental gymnastics), moral 
earnestness, German heart and character, historical spirit (in opposition 
hasty abstract theories), and Herder school reformer, are less 
interesting and important than the but, for want space, 
must content ourselves with the specimens style already 
given. 


Eight School Addresses Educational Topics connected with 
the This pamphlet seventy-two pages, notwithstanding the 
brevity with which the several topics embraced are treated, deci- 
dedly the most sensible, the most comprehensive, the clearest, the soundest, 
and the best all that have seen the same subjects. The author 
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analyzes and classifies his materials perfectly omits nothing that essen- 
tial; introduces nothing, rot even word, that superfluous; brief 
without being obscure, and advances none but well-considered opinions, the 
very statement which carries its own evidence with it. The 
ing address gives fair sample his manner. does not admit 
material abridgment. 

all the demands, says, made upon the higher schools recent 
times, none presented with more urgency than that for nationality the 
education our youth. back with for moment, and let see 
was the last century. You know that such demand was hardly 
possible then scarcely was such entertained. Then one the 
greatest men sat upon the Prussian throne, the great Frederick, who 
man than German. was then that the noble Emperor Austria, 
Joseph inscribed upon the gates his park, the Augarten, the words 
Dedicated all men, their men’s hearts glowed with 
the thought being citizens the world, and they prided themselves 
being cosmopolitans. When, the close the century, the revolution 
broke out which aimed obliterating all historical recollections, there was 
many noble minds longing that peace might prevail, and that the people 
all nations might extend friendly hand each other, and unite 
efforts for freedom and progress. 

But how changed are all things the space fifty years! the great 
Pericles said, the thoughts and feelings men change beyond all caleu- 
events came over Europe, and especially over our country, such 
rarely ever occur. The contempt with which the invading conqueror 
treated all whose resistance had overcome, drove men back upon them- 
selves, and awakened their minds indignation their violated nation- 
ality, and called forth the determination throw off the foreign yoke. The 
national feeling was aroused, and has not slumbered since. This suffi- 
cient explain the existence the demand for national culture. But 
what the precise meaning the demand? can mean nothing but 
these two first, that should educate our pupils Germans 
should nourish and cherish their hearts German sympathies and 
man character; secondly that, for the accomplishment this end, 
should draw the means and the materials education from our own national 
literature and culture. 

Let begin with the second, and inquire what these means are. 
have peculiarly German music, German architecture, German school 
painting, German history, German language, and and 
all these branches culture and art, the German mind has exhibited 
greatness and elevation surpassed other nation. Our music, our 
cathedral architecture, and our old paintings are incomparably 
rich. But these three arts not properly belong the schools. They 
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are not adapted every person, are not sufficiently general. not the 
office the schools train artists. Our history and our language and 
literature alone remain means general and these 
excel. course, cannot neglected any system education. 
But quite another question whether these alone are sufficient means 
education for our times. this question, often proposed, must 
reply emphatically the negative. 

hardly need say that the intercourse nations, which for the last three 
centuries has extended all quarters the world, compels learn 
other languages. our literature, will certainly study diligently 
the schools. But not sufficient itself. The German literature 
the Middle Ages has power attract us; but does not offer the means 
various culture account its limited range thought. 
And where our modern literature, excellent confessedly is, 
find the gigantic greatness Shakspeare, the wonderful power and love- 
liness Homer, the comic genius Aristophanes and 
How many writers have the smoothness and transparent clearness the 
best French prose-writers How many our historians have the pictur- 
esqueness, ease, and grace the Greek and Roman What 
need the best means education, whether national not. The best 
are none too good. 

Our own history needs commendation awaken interest for 
our youth. But who has studied only German history, cannot under- 
stand our times and our present public and social life. who would 
know the good and the evil absolute monarchy, must study Spanish 
and French history. who would learn the rapid growth and decay 
democracies, must study the history Athens, Rome, and Florence 
and who would understand constitutional government, must know the 
history England. not enough know one side national life. 
must able compare with another, wholly different people. 
Humboldt failed understand many the phenomena the forms 
our territory till observed similar ones, gigantic proportions and 
much more distinct the Andes. often learn the delicate 
traits our own national character, only when have seen them magni- 
fied the character another people. 

may told that the other the main point insisted upon 
securing national education namely, that should cultivate German 
sympathies and German character our pupils. German 
sympathies and character are meant good nature, fidelity, industry, perse- 
verance, simplicity, moderation, depth feeling and thoroughness 
knowledge, modesty, orderly conduct, composure danger, 
sistent courage calamity are meant, then were disgrace not incul- 
cate them. This, however, but one side, and that the bright side, our 
national character. national character ours less than others 
has its weaknesses and they are often essential element it. 
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also cherish Let remembered, too, that ali 
whether ancient modern, have possessed, not all, yet the greater part, 
these same qualities and some were wanting, others equal value 
were found their place. 

truth, teachers have only one thing strive for: the good, wherever 
found and remove whatever evil and wrong, however closely 
may interwoven with our national life. This course will not expose 
the undue imitation what foreign for many good traits the char- 
acter other people will incompatible with those our own. Does 
Christianity, which the highest perfection, recognize nationality 
essential itself? not that which purest and noblest art universal, 
except that must take some definite Let not misunder- 
stood. nationality recognize the stamp the coin, not the precious 
metal itself. Let the stamp clear and but also let the gold 
pure, that may have independent and universal value apart from 
its form. 

The best way bring this little work the notice our readers, would 
translate entire. But must excused from doing anything 
further this line. The second address the relation the gymnasia 
the people, respect which lays down two first, the 
school second, the school serves. Quaint these statements may 
seem be, they are nevertheless true. Within its own appropriate sphere, 
the school rules. -It does not ask leave define its own aims and make 
its own regulations. Both the parent and the pupil expect that the school 
will have its laws, which they must conform. Order part the 
education which gives. The school little community, the 
authority less parental than the family, and more parental than 
state. Here the young make their first essay living public way, and 
feel the influence public sentiment, and the force inflexible rules. 
another, and quite different sense, the school serves. serves the 
community, toiling for the general good. Serving the whole, cannot 
sacrifice the whole any its parts. cannot attempt teach those 
things which all not, certain order, participate. cannot un- 
dertake qualify men specifically for any particular calling. This would 
abandoning the common ground learned school,—a school for 
liberal and trenching upon that professional practical schcols. 
gymnasium best serves all, when exercises and disciplines the minds 
all that they shall able, the end, master whatever they undertake 

another discourse the author discusses the importance idea 
element education. Deep the soul man, unexplained and perhaps 
inexplicable their origin, exist the natural intuitive ideas the beau- 
tiful, the good, and the true. While these are the standards which 
ultimately judges things, feels assured that, its actual form, 
met life, there nothing beautiful good without some foreign admix- 
ture. ‘These ideas, more perfect than any observed reality, present models 
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ideals, for approximate imitation ‘all the individual acts relating 
them life. The ideal element education therefore the direction 
the mind something higher, nobler, and better than seen 
earth namely, ideas perfect beauty, goodness, and truth. But the 
ideal should not merely furnish matter for philosophical contemplation 
should be, far possible, realized life. realize ideas and ideal- 
ize life, are substantially the same thing. when the sculptor resorts 
marble, the painter colors, the poet words, the musician tones. 
less when the domestic circle strive manifest nothing but pure 
and unselfish affections when statesman nobly endeavors lift 
into higher and purer atmosphere when the philosopher lives pour 
the light truth upon the minds all; when the patriot finds the 
safety and welfare his country something better and dearer than life 
when the martyr testifies truth the midst devouring flames. Thus 
apparent that ideal tendency the noblest direction which 
teacher can give the minds his pupils. 

pass over the address education general and the principles 
which conducted, and that the difference between domestic 
and school education, and come the sixth, the instruction peculiar 
the gymnasium. Its object cannot, course, variance with that 
education general. Nor can its aim give any special education 
with reference particular occupation. concerned with literature, 
science, and art. the last belong poetry and oratory. Some maintain 
that its proper aim the study the humanities. This view, though true 
far goes, too restricted. included science, and religion, and 
the like, there would objection it. Others say its office give 
general culture; this true, only are left uncertainty how 
included under the term general. The lines need 
more sharply drawn. Others still affirm that the culture which gives 
purely subjective that is, its object discipline rather than knowledge. 
would more correct say, discipline and thorough elementary knowl- 
learned school, though single epithet adequately describes such school. 
Leaving definitions, may remark that the leading object gymnasium 
give depth knowledge limited number well-chosen subjects. 
Knowledge disciplinary only when has thoroughness and accuracy. 
Other kinds knowledge, though unavoidable, are incidental and subordi- 
nate rather than essential. The power investigate subjects 
created developed and habits investigation formed. The student 
must learn trace knowledge its sources. The mind the pupil has 
indeed perform much mechanical work, like that the memory, and 
must take many things but these are the instruments education 
rather than education itself. few select subjects are well understood 
and comprehended, the benefit this mastery will not lost because 
other subjects are less perfectly known. who has learned two three 
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things properly, knows how learn other things the same way. One 
these subjects, and the most important, doubt, classical antiquity. 
not necessary here argue this point, though the author does 
considerable extent, nor enumerate the other studies which should 
associated with that above named, order furnish liberal education. 
Experience has settled this question with tolerable accuracy. The practice 
the majority the best schools learning different countries cannot 
very unsafe guide, due regard had the circumstances each 
case. 

The last two discourses will specially interesting the teacher 
Latin, the former the Latin the centre instruction the 
and the latter giving history instruction that language from the six- 
teenth century the present. The details these subjects are numer- 
ous that must forego the pleasure presenting them. 


ume before us, though published separately, may considered 
continuation the Addresses and Essays (Reden und 
which the first volume appeared 1843, and the second 1847. The 
three volumes together contain the results the experience great 
scholar and first-rate teacher and director gymnasium, extending over 
period more than forty years. this country known more 
critic, and the author large work Latin Synonyms, than 
practical teacher. His Addresses, which are Germany classed among 
the best, present him new light, and most favorably. The sub- 
jects discussed all relate education, and yet vary widely from each other. 
The contents these three volumes are various that cannot attempt 
represent them, much less make any selections from them. The last 
volume, not materially different its plan from the others, has thirteen 
addresses topics similar those discussed Hoffman; six the life 
and character eminent deceased teachers, and ten articles relating 
studies, which are mostly critical, grammatical, rhetorical (speci- 
mens translations). the first volume, which was also published sepa- 
rately, the addresses predominate; the second, critical essays. 
regard the first volume the the third, the next best for teachers 
the mere philologist would prefer the second. 

For the sake unity add here the following work published some 
years ago. 


Roth’s Minor Ptoductions relating Education? Roth, 
director Nuremberg, and have been for 


Reden mit einem Anhange und philologischer 
von Ludwig Frankfurt: 1860. 

Kleine und biographischen Inhalts von Carl Lud 
wig Roth, Th. Dr. Zwei Bde. Stuttgart: 1857. 
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nearly half century the two leaders among classical teachers the 
the south Germany. These two volumes relate more exclu- 
sively education than and less than those Heiland and 
Hoffmann. regret that Hoffmann brief; almost regret that 
voluminous. With the two small volumes Roth are 
satisfied all respects. More varied and less compact than 
religious Heiland, though less fiery classical though less 
powerful; alone would represent tolerably well the whole class 
writers referred this and the preceding notices. Besides clear dis- 
cussion and sound views the principles involved education, find 
these volumes, incidentally, much historical information pertaining the 
German gymnasia, those the south, reaching back far the 
Reformation. the majority classical teachers, these minor works 
Roth would, the whole, more useful than the more stately addresses 
and the more elaborate and critical essays 


ARTICLE VIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN 


PRELIMINARY RATIONALISM, Second and last 
Part: the Religious Life the Chnrch the Seventeenth Century 
the beginning the Period First Division. The first 
half the Seventeenth Century, extending the Peace West- 
phalia. Berlin: 1861.' 


second half this last part the Preliminary History Ration- 
alism will soon put press, and this will complete the elaborate 
introduction the subject. This history must considered the chief 
work his life. was begun early life, and has been continued old 
age. account rationalism was his first publication 
the general subject, may fairly suppose that new and enlarged edition 
will not cost much additional labor, require any great length time- 
Taken together, the whole work will constitute complete view one 
the most wonderful moral revolutions the history the church. the 
causes the French revolution lay far back the moral history the 


Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus, von Dr. Tholuck, Zweiter und letzer 
Theil. Das kirchliche Leben des siebenzehten Jahrhunderts bis die 
dem Abtheilung. Die erste Hiilfte Jahr- 
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French people, and the rise Unitarianism our own country 
traced back the period Orthodoxy that preceded it, Rationalism was 
but the harvest which sprang from seeds sown long before. 

The history before us, though interesting and instructive, sad one. 
the history evil the church, working out its legitimate results. 

The first point presented that the ecclesiastical organization, which 
the author thinks good itself, but was, the present instance, sadly 
perverted. The theory that bringing both the state and the church 
under the supervision the reigning prince. asserted that this 
well when, the theory requires, the sovereign rules the church according 
the advice ecclesiastical council. But what done when the 
king and council not agree? And who appoint the council? 
the secular prince does not domineer over the church, consequence 
the moderation his personal character. The security not the 
system, but the individual. This just the difficulty with monarchial 
government. good king will, doubt, rule well. But how with 
bad such one kept from the throne? Luther said, 
1527: “We would gladly have restored the episcopal visitation, but be- 
cause had authority so, have limited ourselves our office, 
and prayed the Lord that our Elector might, out love God, appoint 
some suitable persons such office.” civil, instead ecclesias- 
tical pope! And came said that consistories govern the 
church, and that the king only the nominal head, the question still returns 
how are these consistories constituted? part them are generally 
laymen, nobles, creatures the prince. some instances the king’s chan- 
cellors take the place consistories. the free cities ministry ap- 
pointed the senate. Who does not know how arbitrarily the minister 
religion Prussia has often ruled over pastors and churches! said 
that two distinct things are represented the person the king: the polit- 
ical and the episcopal rule,— jus politicum and jus episcopale. Distinct 
enough these may theory, but who shall keep them apart practice 
Luther, the end, had good cause say, papa miscuit (Satan) eccle- 
siam politiae, nostro tempore vult miscere politiam ecclesiae.” recollect 
have heard even Hengstenberg utter the same sentiment. how many 
instances have clergymen been dismissed, and even banished, the civil 
ruler for not subscribing doctrinal articles, drawn up, not the church, 
but men appointed him! How many ministers have been forced 
upon churches rulers against the will the people! many good 
Lutherans the seventeenth century complained the heavy yoke laid 
upon the neck the church arbitrary princes! church that trusts 
princes truly pitied. Still Tholuck sees divine order and 
beauty the union church and state. 

The very same principle that led the domination the princes over 
the church, led every form intolerance. When the Elector Maurice 
espoused the cause the Protestants, and protected them against Charles 
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the Catholic party the treaty Passau bound themselves tolerate 
the Lutherans, not all the ground religious liberty, but from 
necessity, and only temporarily, till general council should 
When the Lutheran accepted this concession themselves, they 
would not allow include the Calvinists, unless they would adopt the 
Lutheran creed. The sovereign each state, large small, was choose 
between the Catholic and Lutheran faith, and then his subjects were bound 
adopt the same, leave the country. The Catholic and the Lutheran 
rulers alike acted this principle. Neither the two parties would allow 
party exist all. Neither the Passau treaty, nor the Augsburg 
peace founded upon 1555, made any provisions for the Calvinists 
any other sect. The Catholics thereby weakened the party Protestants 
law, and, course, divided the Lutherans and Calvinists 
effectually the Lutherans could not recognize the Calvinists all, though 
the latter did not object the Augsburg Confession. The Calvinists never 
had proper legal existence the German Empire until the Peace 
Westphalia, the close the thirty years war. kind toleration was 
informally granted the Calvinists some states; but the Anabaptists and 
Socinians did not fare well. Saxony neither Catholics nor Calvinists 
were tolerated. The language the elector 1528, his instructions 
the visitors Saxony, was: will have sect nor separation our 
territory.” 

The aversion the Lutherans the Calvinists was strong that Leyser 
wrote treatise under the title: Why should prefer have fellowship 
and friendly intercourse with the Catholics rather than with the Calvinists.” 
Even when the latter endeavored effect reconciliation with their Lu- 
theran brethren, these repelled them with words ignominy and reproach. 
They force themselves upon us,” was said, the ground that the dif- 
ferences between are but trifling. Let them consider whether they 
not thereby render their cause suspicious; for church history not 
find that the orthodox approached heretics, but that Arians and Nestorians 
made advances the orthodox.” certain Philip Nicolai went far, 
1597, affirm that the Calvinists worshipped, not God, but the Devil. 
Their hearts are inwardly and through and through and all over bedeviled 
(eingeteufelte, durchgeteufelte und When the Huguenots 
perished thousands the scaffold, Hutter could say: What the 
Sacramentarians suffer, they suffer account false and unauthorized 
religion. The laws against these men proceed from duty, not from per- 
secution from just government, not from tyranny.” Lutheran bishop 
Denmark was sentenced death for recommending his clergy make 
themselves with the writings Calvin and Peter Martyr. 
was graciously pardoned, and only dismissed from office. 
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LECTURES THE CHURCH HISTORY THE 


These volumes complete the series the author’s popular lectures 
history. began the publication 1834, with the first six 
volumes the third period, extending from the Reformation the present 
time. the first, second, fifth, and sixth parts, volumes, third edition 
has the third and fourth, second edition. Next followed 
his Lectures Ancient Church History, two volumes, the last which 
was published 1855. the author critical and careful historian, 
there nothing alarming the word popular,” applied his lectures. 
They were actually delivered mixed, popular audience; but are such 
lectures few men can give. They may characterized furnishing 
pleasant reading for the theologian, and solid reading for others. The 
volumes the Middle Ages represent the spirit, well the more striking 
features, the times. They give graphic pictures the institutions and 
more prominent events period whose detailed history most readers 
not little wearisome. The character the age shown rather choice 
characteristic specimens than running narrative general history. 
After all the dull and dry books that have been written the subject, 
ought grateful any author who, without being false history, 


rambling and superficial, furnishes for such entertaining 


These lectures Hagenbach will, for clergymen and theological students, 
excellent supplement manuals commonly used courses theo- 
logical instruction. 


the Time Augustus the last the Antonines, 


The author tells us, his preface, that has spent many years 
collecting materials for his work, and the execution this first volume 
shows that has studied his subject thoroughly. Indeed, doubt whether 
much matter left gleaned others after him. The subject itself 
one great interest, and rendered @articularly attractive being 
taken, far possible, from the impressions eye-witnesses, found 
scattered the writings ancient authors. Where such pictures from 
original hands, are furnished, combinations have been made the author 
from such data are left upon record. are referenees 
authorities, with well-chosen passages from works that are rare not easily 


Vorlesungen iiber die Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, von Hagen- 
bach. Theile. Leipzig: 1860, 1861. 

Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms der zeit von August bis 
Ausgang der Antonine von Ludwig Friedlander. Theil. Leipzig: 
1862. 
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accessible. The volume before treats the city Rome forty-four 
pages; the court, one hundred and twelve the three orders 
the state—senators, knights, and burgesses, forty-three; social 
intercourse, fifty-four; and Roman women, eighty-four. Hardly 
any book could more welcome the scholar. throws much light 
the subject treated Schmidt his Essay the Civil Society the 
Roman world. 


CHRESTOMATHIE DES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS 
seiziéme avec une Grammaire Lexique, par Charles 
Monnard. Genéve Paris. 1862. 


The fact that Monnard Professor the University Bonn, pre- 
sumptive evidence that his book scholarly production. has evi- 
dently been trained the school Diez. The work consists three 
parts, three octavo volumes, 218, 119, and 196 pages respectively. 
The first part contains history the language from its origin, Gram- 
mar the old French, and Lexicon. The second part elementary 
reader, beginning with selections from the sixteenth century and going 
backward the fourteenth, the principle proceeding from the known 
the unknown. The third part larger reader for the more advanced 
student, with series extracts chronological order, beginning with 
Froissart 1337, and ending with Montaigne 1592. excellent com- 
panion this book may found Ideler’s History the old 
French National Literature, with Numerous Specimens the Language 
(Geschichte der Literatur), containing 368 pages 
selections from the early poets, with explanation the obsolete words. 
Diez’s Grammar the Romance Language (Grammatik der romanische 
Sprache), which traces the modern languages Latin origin their 
source, excellent aid the study the old French, gives the 
laws which the Latin words pass into the French and other kindred 
languages. For the sake completeness information for the young 
reader, will add that French Grammar (Wissenschaft- 
tiche Grammatik der Sprache, Berlin, the 
language growing out the Latin, which the only method that 
adapted persons classical education. 


propose here call the attention our readers some five six 
valuable books earlier date, not hitherto noticed this journal. 
First among these not hesitate place Helmrich’s History the 
Grand Duchy Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, for the School and Family pp. 
189, 1852 (Geschichte des Grossherzogthums 
fiir Schule und Haus). One the chief difficulties overcome the 
study German history, that arising from the great number siates 
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belonging the confederacy. Only short intervals has Germany been 
united admit being treated single state. Whatever political 
changes have taken place, new divisions territory, the people them- 
selves have, their native Gaus, preserved their peculiarities remark- 
able degree. general history Germany, which should represent only 
what common the different states, would unmeaning history 
our own country treated unity without reference the separate 
states. cannot expected that foreigners shall, except rare cases, 
study minutely the history all the German states but desirable 
that they make themselves acquainted with two three, the greatest 
historical interest, representatives the whole; Saxony, both the king- 
dom and the several duchies, belongs this class. The book before us, 
being confined the united duchies Weimar and Eisenach, presents 
somewhat microscopic specimen German history but all the more 
distinct that account. The reader’s mind kept constantly fixed upon 
the territory and population old Thuringia, district which has preserved, 
few others have, its characteristic features through all its various fortunes. 
was the land the Thuringian Landgraves the 
Luther’s ancestors; Wartburg; the Goldene Aue and the resi- 
dences the Saxon emperors; Boniface the Apostle Germany 
Lewis the Springer, who saved himself leaping from the castle Gie- 
bchenstein into the river Saale, and who built Wartburg Elizabeth the 
Thuringian saint; the Iron Lewis, whose history adorned with 
many beautiful traditions. 


and explained) von Karl von Raumer. 


The editor was for many years accustomed read these Confessions 
with small circle his pupils, meeting with them one evening the 
week, and examining and explaining very carefully very few pages each 
exercise. The substance the explanations the words and thoughts 
the Latin Father, modified the study several years, given the notes. 
other way could the editor well prepared judge what parts 
needed explanation, and what proportion the notes should bear the text. 
average the notes occupy about one third each page. Those who 
know the character von Raumer, both scholar and Christian, 
will need assurance his preéminent fitness for his task. The paper 
and type this edition are both beautiful. These interesting and invalna- 
ble Confessions the great Bishop Hippo, can now read the 
German scholar edition worthy the subject. 


OUTLINES THE ARCHAEOLOGY ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
GERMANY THE with one hundred and eighteen 
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wood-cuts. 1855. (Grundziige der kirchlichen Kunst-Archiiologie des 
deutschen Mittelalters). 


These outlines are abridgment the author’s larger work the 
same subject. The book admirably arranged and well written. All the 
topics are compactly presented leading paragraphs sections, which 
are subjoined remarks smaller type, with sufficient fulness details 
satisfy the general reader. The manual model its and 
elegantly executed the volume above noticed. 


ORMATION AND THE MANNERS THE with special ref- 
erence Christopher Scheurl II. Nuremberg: 1855. (Beitriige zur 
Geschichte der Reformation und der Sitten jener Zeit mit besonderem 
Hinblick auf Christof Scheurl 


more perfect book, the antiquarian line, cannot easily found. 
Scheurl was distinguished student law afterwards Professor 
and Rector the University Wittemburg, where was the. intimate 
friend Luther and Melancthon, and for the greater and more important 
part his life, one the first men rank and office the government 
Nuremburg, his native city. The author draws from the unpublished 
documents and records that city amount new and curious matter 
relating all the great men and events, religious and political, the times, 
which fills the reader with astonishment. The details the life and man- 
ners the people, and the doings the government the renowned 
city Nuremburg, are poured out one incessant stream single para- 
graphs extending not lest than forty fifty pages. book facts, 
not dissertations full overflowing, and yet fresh interest. man 
antiquarian tastes can lay down the volume until has finished it. Men 
other tastes will well abstain from altogether. 


von (das Unterrichts-Wesen des Preussischen Staats 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung) vols. Berlin: 1854, 1855. 


These volumes form part large and elaborate legal work the 
Constitution and Administration the Prussian State. Its materials are 
drawn from the laws the state, and the instructions issued from its several 
bareaus, found the public archives. This the only complete work 
that has been published the Prussian system instruction, founded 
directly the school-laws. its character holds intermediate 
place between codification the school-laws and popular representation 
system, like that Cousin. the highest authority the subject, 
and gives complete legal view all that pertains it. 
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The rescripts the ministers instruction are not like our general laws, 
giving clue the actual working the system education; but they 
enter minutely into all the details the methods instruction the 
several branches taught, specifying the authors and even the passages 
read, well the manner which they are taught. The prin- 
cipal school could not prescribe more exactly the labors his assistant 
teachers. The first volume contains the history and general view edu- 
cation Prussia, and that part the special view which relates the 
lower schools. The second volume wholly devoted the higher schools, 
including the gymnasia (and other schools similar rank), the universi- 
ties, and all professional and technical schools. The work vast 
house knowledge; but must studied, like text-book law, 


THE second volume Prantl’s History Logic (Geschichte der Logik 
Abendlande, 1861), includes the flourishing period scholasticism. 
work immense research, and leaves little said the subject. 

The author maintains, not without reason, that what usually called the 
philosophy, not philosophy, but logic merely. history 
logic is, therefore, for the period the Middle Ages what has been 
called history philosophy, presented new, interesting, and in- 
structive light. the newly-awakened interest the study logic, such 
work can hardly fail attract attention. 


Carl Ritter’s History Geography and Geographical Discovery (Ges- 
chichte der Erdkunde und der Entdeckungen, 1861), edited aecording 
his direction his pupil, Daniel, with portrait the 
cordially welcomed the numerous pupils the distinguished 
one volume, and extends the age Columbus. 


Friederich von Raumer’s Memoirs and Correspondence (Lebenserrinner- 
ungen und Briefwichsel, 1861), two volumes, will read England 
and America with almost much interest Germany. fearless and, 
independent writer, good compiler, though not always sufficiently critical 
investigator, has received more praise and more blame than 
the lot ordinary men. his reminiscences and letters appears 
fully aware his position the literary world, and, with general good 
humor, stands bravely his own defence. The active part 
till 1811, presented sort irregular autobiography the 
volume almost wholly taken with his. letters from 1811 1836. 
book furnishes, about equal proportions, entertainment 
information. 


The History Greece, Curtius (Greichische Geschichte von 
Ernst Curtius), second volume, 1861, bringing the narrative down 
73* 
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end the Peloponnesian war, not only sustains its high character, but even 
improves advances. The ingenious theories, for which the traditional 
period offered such temptations, disappear the period authentic 
history. The age Pericles, splendid poetry, literature, and art, 
described with great truth and beauty. The political condition Greece, 
and the great men Athens, are represented with the author’s well-known 
artistic power. 


Baur’s Christian Church the Middle Ages (die Kirche 
des Mittelalters, 1861), its leading historical developments, published 
after the author’s death, continuation his two former publications, 
Christianity and the Church the first three Centuries” and The 
Christian Church from the beginning the fourth the end the sixth 
Century,” and reaches the Reformation. This one the 
best productions; being equally distinguished for the learning displays, 
for the keen penetration the views presents, and the historical skill 
with which the materials are wrought up. His peculiar theory less 
prominent and less offensive here, than the first the above-named 
works. 


author the above work will recognized many our read- 
ers the genial Major Polenz Halle. Not few our countrymen 
who have resorted the auditoriums Tholuck and Mueller, have had 
reason reckon the society this truly amiable and Christian gentleman 
among the highest privileges their residence abroad. All such will 
pleased learn that the great work upon which has been long 
engaged steadily approaching its completion. 

But the work has intrinsic value, which will carry far beyond the 
circles personal beyond the limits confession, beyond the 
boundaries nation. When finished, will the most complete delinea- 
tion its subject any language. The author’s point view, who nei- 
ther theologian nor politician, profession, neither anxious write his 
theme nor write down, eminently favorable historic fidelity, 
insight, and Christian catholicity. The work what claims 
be, history. This very excellence will prove, mistake not, dis- 
advantage first. The spirit confession and party prevails 
strongly present Germany, that impartial author finds but small 
public. For the present the motto each little literary, 
political, scientific, theological, churchly seems be: Whoever 


Geschichte des Calvinismus bis zur Nationalversammlung 
Jahre 1789. Zum Theil aus handschriftlichen Quellen: von Gottlob von 
Gotha: Perthes. volumes, pp. 736, 720, 480. 
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pled degree. Merle d’Aubigné’s work has found many times more read- 
ers England and the United States than France and Germany, 
would not all surprising the field Maj. Polenz’s success should 
prove outside the boundaries Germany. 

The comprehensiveness the work will appear from brief statement 
its plan. The first volume contains delineation the rise, spread, 
consolidation, and fortunes the French Reformation till 
the rising Amboise, 1560. Thus far the history French Calvinism 
religious history. From this point until the edict Nismes, 1629, 
its history political history, and treated. The second part 
the work covers this period, and has the special title: History Po- 
litical French Calvinism.” The second volume contains the first part 
this special history, and brings the narrative events down the acces- 
sion Henry IIL, 1574. Volume third entitled Political French 
Calvinism Idea, and its Literature.” This the profoundest treatise 
the political relations and influences and literature Calvinism which 
every fallen under the writer’s eye. Valuable are these already pub- 
lished volumes, the American theological public will await with far greater 
interest the issue the fourth. this the author promises set forth the 
influence French Calvinism English Puritanism, Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism, and North American Puritanism more important than all.” 

The attitude the author towards the peculiar views Calvin 
means that mere With Neander, scouts the idea 
opinionless historian; and view the influence which writer’s personal 
views must exert his apprehension and statement others’ opinions, 
deems proper candidly state his own point view, which modestly 
does the following 

Der Verfasser glaubt dem nachstehenden Versuchre iiber die Prae- 
destionslehre Calvins die vorausschicken miissen, dass 
diese Lehre oder die der absoluten Gnadenwahl, neben und mit der 
allgemeinen Gnade der heiligen Schrift klar ausgesprochen und fest 
begriindet findet, dass die Uebereinstimmung beider Lehren zwar nicht 

fassen vermag, aber von derselben lebendig ist, und dass 
nicht versteht wie ist, bei jener ersten Lehre, der 
eines, wenn auch noch geringen Antheils menchlechen Verd- 
und dem Vorwurfe des Semipelagianismus und des mit ihem ver- 
wandten Synergismus entgehen. Mit dieser muss die 
verbinden, mit Calvin die Unverlierbarkeit der Gnade glauben weil 
dieselbe fiir machtiger als die menschliche Siinde und Schwacheit 
und Hindeutungen auf die Gnadenwahl auch dem Alltagsleben finden. 
Endlich aber muss den eigentlichen Abschluss das demiithige non 
liquet ausgehen lassen, dessen als Nichttheolge, weniger sich 
schamen braucht, als die kiihnsten Speculationen Calvins und Beza’s doch 
endlich unwillkiirlich dasselbe auslaufen, und ein grosser deutscher 
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Gottesgelehrte [Melanchthon] bestimmt ausspricht.” Vol. pp. 524, 
625. 

the political affinities the French Calvinists, our author finds 
them revolutionary, but more than the doctrines many contempo- 
rary Lutherans, and even Roman Catholics. Despite these affinities, 
thinks himself warranted attributing the salvation the French mon- 
archy during the wars Henry III. and the Ligue the political influence 
French Calvinism, and finds himself supported this view less 
authority than Ranke. This part his work the author evidently 
done con amore. many places reminds one Bancroft. student 
modern history, especially the Vorgeschichte that world-historical 
event, the French Revolution, should overlook this work. 

course the time for thorough review the whole work will not 
arrive until shall have been completed, least until the author has 
given his views American Calvinism and its relation the French. 
hope kind and favoring Providence may permit see the successful 
completion the task well commenced. 


LANGE’s 


The appearance the second edition Parts II, and 
Dr. Lange’s Bibelwerk, furnishes favorable opportunity call 
the attention our readers anew this truly valuable publication. 
not mere commentary, the ordinary acceptation the word, but 
many-sided, encyclopaedic work, embodying the latest and most valuable 
results German investigation every department biblical, theological, 
and homiletical study the whole collected, organized, and elaborated 
the interest genuine historic and living Christianity. The thoroughness 
its elaboration may seen from the demands its plan, which 
follows: After the preliminary general introductions, comes special in- 
troduction the book hand, and organic analysis, furnishing clear 
understanding the leading ideas the whole and their connection. 
Then follow the individual subdivisions, with their appropriate super- 
scriptions and tables contents. Original translations the text para- 
graphs, with critical foot-notes. paragraph, section contain- 
ing “the properly theologische, historisch-exegetische” notes, with reference 
homiletic convenience. section, giving prominence the 
tisch-christologische Grundgedanken” the paragraph, introducing the 
final section which the homiletic themes and truths suggested the 


Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk. Die Heilige Schrift Alten und Neuen 
Testaments mit Riicksicht auf das theologisch-homiletische Bediirfniss des pas- 
toralen Verbindung mit namhaften evangelischen Theologen bear- 
beitet und herausgegeben von Lange. Verlag von Velhagen und Klasing, 
Bielefeld. 8vo. parts. 
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leading ideas the paragraph are given. This last section peculiar 
value the preacher. After the writer has given his best thoughts, pre- 
sents his reader choice selection apothems, topics, illustrative reflections 
and suggestions carefully gleaned from famous fathers, commentators, preach- 
ers, etc., from all periods church history, often thirty forty number. 
Indeed, the whole work wrought out the statement the title- 
page: with especial reference the necessities the pastoral office.” 
the prospectus the publishers, read that the work designed for 
definitely limited circle readers, that evangelical clergymen, the 
clusion all other necessities points view.” this design the various 
co-laborers have thus far proved true, and are reaping their reward the 
marked appreciation which has everywhere greeted their labors—an appre- 
ciation great actually inconvenience and delay both the authors and 
publishers rendering second edition the first numbers necessary be- 
fore the work could completed. prevent the recurrence such delay 
the further prosecution the work, the editions the parts now 
issuing are large that new edition may expected for many years. 

Fourteen parts are already before the public; among them: Matthew, 
with General Introduction the whole New Testament, Dr. Lange; 
Mark, Dr. Lange; III. Luke, Dr. van Oostterzee (pastor 
Rotterdam) John, Dr. Lange; Acts the Apostles, Drs. 
Kling; Galations, Otto XI. The Pastoral Epistles and 
Epistles Peter and that Jude, Dr. Fronmiiller. Three 
new parts are promised this year. The price the fourteen parts already 
issued but ten thalers, two silber-groschen. 


History THE CHRISTIAN 


those whose acquaintance with German theological literature has been 
confined those miracles learning and profundity for which 
peculiarly distinguished, this work would seem curiosity. nothing 
less than complete history the Church from the time its founding 
down the present day—the whole originally delivered the form lec- 
tures, mixed popular audience Frankfort. was bold and haz- 
ardous project, and surely none but master could have carried through 
with such complete success. During the delivery the lectures the young 
pastor retained the unflagging attention his audience, and publishing 
received the most flattering encomiums from the press large. The work 
has attained second edition, and seems find undiminished appreciation. 


Geschichte der christlichen Vorlesungen dargestellt. Von Lic. 
Karl Frankfort-on-the-Maine. edition. 1862. 
8vo. pp. 486, 516. 
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warm evangelical and catholic spirit pervades the whole portraiture, and 
hoped its pleasing pages may much re-awaken taste the culti- 
vated circles Germany for healthier-toned reading. Mr. Sudhoff 
favorably known Germany other publications; his Kommu- 
nion-buch,” numerous contributions Herzog’s Cyclopaedia, etc. 
promising representative the new liberal evangelical party. 


THE 


have before the fourth and concluding volume the Commen- 
tary the Psalms, edited the venerable and honored successor Ge- 
senius Halle. Before his election the post which has now occupied 
for nearly twenty years, had acquired very high reputation for exten- 
sive and profound learning the Hebrew and cognate languages. His 
Exercitationes Aethiopicae,” published 1825, and dedicated his friend 
and patron Gesenius Studiorum Orientalium Primitiae, and Part 
his Hebrew Grammar, published 1842, had attracted much attention and 
raised high the public expectation. His constant and pressing labors, and 
his unwillingness send forth through the press any work much preten- 
sion long could laboring perfect it, have confined his reputa- 
tion, great degree, his native land. Others have read his contribu- 
tions the Studien und Kritiken,” the journal the German Oriental 
ety, the Zeitschrift,” known Miiller’s, and perhaps some his mono- 
graphs University Programs, and have wished have more the results 
his labor and learning the interpretation the scriptures. the 
lecture-room and private life, has been known and honored for his 
high enthusiasm his calling, and his genial Christian spirit. critic, 
thorough, positive, and somewhat combative. With Hengstenberg 
and Ewald, especially variance, the preface his first volume 
abundantly shows. hope that the purpose, which know has 
cherished, publishing commentary the historical books the Old 
Testament, may now carried into execution. The present work 
called out invitation superintend and revise new edition 
Wette’s Commentary. and leave the work with anything its 
old form, was found impossible. Another editor was found for 
and have before the results Professor Hupfeld’s own labor. 

The first impression which the work makes upon us, that immense 
labor and learning, and unexampled richness exegetical material. The 
fact that the author, man learned and positive his views, had pub- 
lished little, makes impossible avoid the discussion many gram- 


Psalmen. und von Dr. Hermann Hupfeld, ordent- 
lichem Professor Theologie Halle. Gotha: Perthus. 1855-62. pp. 
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matical and lexicographical points considerable Furthermore, 
never content with stating merely his own results with their justifica- 
tion. traces back each important opinion, each type interpretation, 
the earliest ascertainable authority. cites, therefore, not merely 
modern commentators, but the Jewish and the earliest Christian interpreters. 
Calvin holds especial esteem. His work thus made storehouse 
historical knowledge its department. exceedingly compressed and 
abbreviated typography enables him bring within moderate limits un- 
usual amount material. 

The author has appended his last volume the discussions which are 
more frequently made introductory. discusses title, sub- 
jects and classification, religious and moral Messianic relations, 
poetical character, rhythm, historical relations, history the collection, 
superscriptions, liturgical directions, and the history interpretation. 

relation the other scriptures the Old Testament, the author regards 
the Psalms peculiar interest and value, inasmuch they present the 
subjective religion the Old Testament,” while the historical and prophet- 
present the objective side, “the ways God with 
cordingly treats the as, without exception, composed compiled 
for the expression individual religious life, never written with didac- 
tic purpose, however instructive they may be, never for liturgical use, 
however naturally appropriated such use later times. The elevation 
this life, communion with God and through communications from 
God, gives some Psalms the pressage, bold for those times,” 
eternal life, long before this idea passed over into general conviction and 
public doctrine. 

will have been inferred from the incidental allusions made the Jan- 
uary number the Bibliotheca (pp. 188, 206, 209), the author does not 
fully vindicate the imprecatory Psalms. His language (IV. 432) 
such utterances, from the Christian point view, and for us, are 
longer allowed nor the least model for that may longer adopt 
them speech and song, cannot doubtful the unprejudiced and clear- 
minded Christian.” 

With reference the prophetic, and more especially the Messianic 
Psalms, the author rejects alike the mere grammatico-historical and the 
allegorical interpretation, and the theory double sense allowing, in- 
deed, higher spiritual significance with the grammatical, not distinct 
from it, but coéxisting with “two sides the same sense with 
organic interpenetration.” The prophetic typical therefore for the most 
part more less unconscious, and always genial, ideal, indefinitely float- 
ing over history,” that cannot apply accidental external circum- 
stances the history Jesus.” poetry lives the present, while the 
Messiah ideal the future, there not much that specifically Messi- 
anic expected”; referring personal Messiah. While the 
general Messianic anticipations are ardent and confident, the author admits 
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would expected from the author’s stringent and consistent critical 
principles, does not admit the authority single one the historical 
superscriptions, either respect authorship the occasion the com- 
position nor does find internal evidence decide the ques- 
tion any case, nor does regard the least importance decide. 

regard the poetic form the Psalms, the author’s very extensive 
and thorough studies regard accent, rhythm, and other related matters, 
make him the very highest authority. 

have perhaps sufficiently Prof. Hupfeld’s position, and the 
main characteristics his work. However much may ready 
assume beyond him New Testament and its Christianity the Old, his 
Commentary regard indispensable those who would thoroughly study 
the Psalms, indeed the Hebrew language and scriptures general. 


GREEK AND LATIN COMPARATIVE 


this volume have another sign and result the vigor and success 
with which studies comparative philology are prosecuted Germany. 
The author one the younger men Gottingen. this work 
enters into the most thorough investigation the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, partly for the sake the better exhibition the common charac- 
teristics and peculiarities each, but more particularly order ascertain 
the common type, the earliest this Greek-Latin family 
pair. 

Two thirds the volume before the author devotes inquiry into 
the vocal elements the two languages. The remainder devoted toa 
discussion roots and radical verbs. welcome all such treatises, and 
believe that every year developing this country taste for them and 
appreciation them. Many classical scholars will rejoice the possession 
such work this, who are hardly prepared venture upon the length 
and breadth, the certainties and uncertainties, the science any more 
extensive form. 


COMPARATIVE 


Other works the same department have made the name the author 
(Prof. Jena) familiar philologists. need mention only 
his Sprachvergleischende Abhandlungen,” 1850, and his Deutsche 
Sprache,” 1860. The introduction asks that this work may received, 


Vergleichende Grammatik der Griechischen und Lateinischen Sprache, von 
Les Meyer. Erster Band. pp. 449. Berlin: 1861. 

Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
August Schleicher. iv, 283. Weimar: 1861. 
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and judged simply for beginners the studies this 
department. the lecture-room had indicated the want 
manual the students hands which the could. refer, especially 
for the paradigms and full and varied examples. This work designs sup- 
ply this want, and based upon the author’s course lectures, delivered 
year year Jena. takes but two the departments grammar, 
phonology and morphology (as the author calls the doctrine forms). 

The volume before contains the phonology have first tabular 
view the sounds the original Indo-Germanic language; i.e. those out 
which the sounds the different Indo-Germanic languages have been 
developed according phonetic laws, and which they point back their 
common source. The author then discusses detail, first the vowels and 
then the consonants, first this original language and then the eight 
secondary languages groups which constitute the family. The laws 
modification are given each case, well the elementary sounds. The 
work appears well designed and well executed, and think must 
attract much more study this exceedingly interesting and important 
department philology. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Recent Works. 
INTRODUCTION THE STUDY THE 


Mr. Westcott has published two works the deepest interest the stu- 
dents the New Testament; wit, History the New Testament 
Canon during the first four Centuries, and Introduction the Study the 
Gospels. this latter work, recently published Gould Lincoln, 
under the editorial care Prof. Hackett, that would now call the 
attention our readers. not all the track the usual introduc- 
tions the New Testament, but quite original its design and unique 
its execution. subjective rather than objective, and deals with the soul 


rather than with the body the gospels. intended show the 


state mind, the intellectual and moral atmosphere which the gos- 
pels were produced, and point out the historical circumstances which 


Introduction the Study the Gospels with historical and explanatory 
Notes. Brooks Foss Westcott, A.M., formerly Fellow Trinity College, 
Cambridge, etc. The American edition this work published Gould 
Lincoln, with Introduction Horatio Hackett, D., Profes- 
sor Newton Theological Institution. 12mo., pp. 476. 
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the peculiar religious ideas whigh the writings the New Testa- 


ment had their origin. begins with elaborate and yet very plain 
and common-sense discussion the inspiration, the completeness, and the 
interpretation Holy scripture. then comes tothe preparation for the 
gospel shown the moral developments the, Oriental, Greek, and 
Jewish literature the generations preceding the advent Christ. 

Then has full development the Jewish doctrine, both ancient and 
modern, the Messiah. This followed very able discussion the 
origin the gospels now them the New Testament, dis- 
criminating characterizing the three synoptic gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, and the relation the Gospel John its three predeces- 
sors. then very fair examination the differences detail 
discrepancies the synoptic gospels, and careful solution the diffi- 
culties the gospels. the Appendix several important topics are taken 
which could not well come into the body the work. Among these 
are history the primitive doctrine inspiration, account the tra- 
ditionary notices our Lord’s words and works, review some the 
more important apocryphal gospels, and topics like kind. 

“The reader will see once the importance and interest all these sub- 
jects, especially the present time, and view recent discussions and 
can assure him that they are all treated the spirit ripe and genu- 
ine scholarship, and the reverential and loving tone pure Christianity. 

Prof. Hackett has enhanced the value the American edition giving 
well-written Introduction, and adding few brief notes, such 
might expect from Christian scholar like him. 

this day, when there much scepticism the authority and 
the authenticity scripture, when reviews and essays have emanated from 
the bosom the English church itself, that should 
scarcely have expected from the native land rationalism, work like this 
believer. 


Pror. MAURICE THE 


may borrow phrase from French politics, and designate the Com- 
mentary the Apocalypse Mr. Eliot the right interpre- 
tation, this one Prof. Maurice might well called the extreme left, 


while Dr. Wordsworth and Dean Alford would respectively the 


right and left centre. There nothing more encouraging the whole 
partment sacred interpretation, than the manner which the ablest 
minds are taking hold this mysterious but delightful and most useful 


Lectures the Apocalypse or, Book Revelation St. John the Divine. 
Maurice, M.A., Incumbent St, Peters, Vere Street. Cambridge: 
Macmillan Co. 1861. 
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book for most useful has always most wonderfully has accom- 
plished the purpose for which was originally written, notwithstanding all 
the diversities and errors and extravagancies interpretation which have 
prevailed regard it. was written for the encouragement the 
good times depression and persecution, giving them the most em- 
phatic assurances the triumph right over wrong, Christ over Satan. 
This does series graphic and poetic symbols, having springing and 
germinant accomplishment throughout many ages, though the height fulness 
them may refer some one representing the philosophy history 
through all time, and not the specific history any particular periods. 
The Christians each historic period have applied these symbols the 
particular events most interesting and significant them; and this they 
were not far wrong, inasmuch the symbols include those events 
but the error supposing that these events are specifically and exclu- 
sively indicated the symbols. These particular events are indicated only 
they belong the class which the symbols represent generally, not specifically. 
The seals, for example, are fulfilled, time after time, all the cycles history, 
with springing and germinant accomplishment throughout many the 
sixth seal the culmination each subordinate cycle judgments, and 
has its height and fulness accomplishment the general judgment the 
last great day. The error alluded to, therefore, not wholly error 
error, not inclusion, but exclusion and the idea being correct 
far the general intention the prophecy concerned the true not 
far obscured the false vitiate its moral effect. Such schemes 
specific historic application those Eliot and Barnes must given up; 
and some approach must made toward the methods Maurice and 
Duesterdieck, though them the generic view doubtless carried 
extreme and gives altogether less prophecy than the sacred writer 
originally intended. 

not wonderful that there can such diversity historical appli- 
cations the symbols the Apocalypse, and its moral influence still 
accordance with the original intention for while the specific application is, 
extent the right class, far correct, and errs only exclud- 
ing other events the same class. This idea begins clearly appre- 
hended, and later scholars are converging towards agreement regard 
the and can now read commentaries the Apocalypse with 
real satisfaction once unknown. The Revelation can studied with great 
interest and advantage without any specific historical application its sym- 
bols whatever; and this what Prof. Maurice undertakes, and quite 
successfully too, teach his readers do. 


Among the various English works lying our table, and demanding 
brief notice, are: the second edition Richard Owen’s celebrated treatise 
entitled, Palaeontology or, Systematic Summary Extinct Animals 
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and their Geological Relations” rich edition Rev. Dr. Hamp- 
den’s volume entitled: Fathers Greek Philosophy equally 
attractive edition Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Historical Survey 
the, Astronomy the the fifth edition still surpassing the 
above-named volumes excellence typography Edward William 
Lane’s Account the Manners and Customs the Modern Egyptians.” 
Each these works, many our readers know, characterized 
extensive and varied learning. have also before us, the first volume 
the Works the late Horace Hayman Wilson,” which devoted 
Essays and Lectures chiefly the Religion the Hindus: collected and 
edited Dr. Reinhold also important volume Rev. George 
Rawlinson, author the Bampton Lectures for 1859, which entitled 
Contrasts Christianity with Heathen and Jewish Systems; or, 
Nine Sermons preached before the University Oxford various 
sions.”—Another collection sermons, less affluent thought than the 
preceding discourses Rawlinson, called The Dangers and Safeguards 
Modern Theology Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop London.” 
have read many these discourses, and find them chaste and 
elegant diction, evangelical tone, respectable argument, but not 
especially profound Another volume sermons now before 
us, written Rev. Joseph Jacques, and bears the promising title: The 
Gospel the only true foundation more instructive work 
the collection Lectures the Book Proverbs the Rev. Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D. edited his son, Wardlaw, A.M.” The pres- 
ent edition these Lectures for popular use.— book rare interest, 
abounding with illustrative facts, and well worthy being republished 
this country, entitled: Conference Missions, held 1860, Liver- 
pool: including the papers read, the conclusions reached, and compre- 
hensive Index, showing the various matters brought under review: edited 
the Secretaries the should happy, our space 
allowed, notice critically the second edition James Craigie Robert- 
son’s History the Christian Church, Vol. (A. 64—590), and Prof. 
Alexander Bain’s work the Study Character, including Estimate 
also the second superb edition the Replies the 
celebrated Essays and Reviews. regard this volume Replies” 
superior the Aids Faith,” another able collection treatises 
called forth the Essays and Reviews.” 


- 
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ARTICLE IX. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY AND TRAVEL. 


long-promised collection mural and monumental inscriptions se- 
lected Dr. Henri Brugsch, and published favor the Viceroy 
Egypt, has begun issued parts, simultaneously, Leipsig and 
Fragments the work have heretofore appeared the Zeitschrift 
der deutschen Geschellschaft but the systematic publica- 
tion these materials has been delayed Dr. Brugsch’s visit Persia, 
under the direction the Prussian government. 

The volume consists fifty plates, delicately executed stone, with 
about sixty pages preliminary text, explaining the subject-matter the 
plates, and several instances translating the hieroglyphic and demotic 
inscriptions detail. The plates are arranged the order the places 
where the originals are found, beginning Memphis and advancing the 
Nile the island Philae. The present volume, which the first 
series, contains ten inscriptions from Memphis, one from Lycopolis, two 
from Abydus, three from Tentyra, and thirty-four from Thebes. Several 
the plates are printed upon large double sheets, folded map style. 
They are all original transcripts Dr. Brugsch, either tablets and 
inscriptions first discovered himself, monuments imperfectly 
erroneously copied his predecessors this field inquiry. They are 
designed promote Egyptian archaeology all its branches, and espe- 
cially furnish materials for studies history, mythology, astronomy, and 
geography. 

The first plate fine representation the colossus Mitrahenny, the 
site Memphis, which grandeur dimensions and beauty execution 
unsurpassed any monument the soil Egypt. From the hiero- 
glyphics, Dr. Brugsch identifies this the statue Rameses II., whom 
assigns the period B.C. the second plate are sketched 
two somewhat uncouth statues now the Royal Museum Berlin. They 
are black granite, and very antique style. Dr. Brugsch regards this 
plate special historical value, indicating both political and religious 
usurpation the part Menephthes I., the fourteenth century, C., 
which was followed general persecution. Such claims these raise 
point-blank issue with the scepticism Sir Cornewall Lewis, the 
value hieroglyphic interpretations. Dr. confident that 


Recueil des Monuments Egyptiens, dessinés sur lieux publiés sous les 
auspices son Altesse Vice-Roi D’Egypte, Mohammed-Said-Pacha, par 
Docteur Henri Brugsch. Leipzig: Hinrichs. Paris: Franck. 
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Menephthes appropriated his own use the monuments, titles, and 
inscriptions his predecessors, and that favored the worship the 
god Soutech Tanis, divinity another Nome. Plates and 
though containing but few lines hieroglyphics, present the eye per- 
haps the first authentic copies inscriptions from the sanctuary Ptah, 
the famous temple Memphis. These were discovered and identified 
Dr. Brugsch himself, while roaming about the Arab villages (of detestable 
memory Mitrahenny and Bedréchein, which now defile the site the 
ancient capital Lower Egypt. One these inscriptions the highest 
historical significance, proving the mythological connection between the 
Phoenicians and the Egyptians. The person whom relates styled 
the god (Lunus), who resides the city Pe..., 
prophet [of the temple] the king and prophet the goddess 
mistress two worlds.” importance this discovery thus 
stated Brugsch 

That which gives great value this inscription, the mention the 
foreign goddess Astoreth. Geographische Inschriften, Vol. 236, 
have shown citing number hieroglyphic passages there was 
Memphis, the quarter called Anch-ta (literally, world land life), 
temple consecrated the goddess Baste, who identical with the for- 
eign Aphrodite Memphis, mentioned Herodotus. The Astoreth 
our inscription none other than Baste, the first being the foreign name, 
the latter the Egyptian. The goddess Astoreth, whose name and worship 
are better known through the traditions and the mythology the people 
Canaan, appears upon the Egyptian monuments the female form 
the god Baal-Soutech. This god, whose name often cited the 
times when the Egyptians friendly relations with the Chéta, 
the Heathen the Bible, was worshipped Lower Egypt long before the 
date our inscription. His temples, even his city Avaris Tanis, are 
mentioned papyrus-rolls and inscriptions upon stone, way that 
favor the belief that his wife, the heavenly queen Astoreth, shared all the 
honors rendered her august husband. was, moreover, par- 
ticular form the moon. not, then, surprising, that the priest 
whom our inscription refers called priest the Her worship 
was adopted the Egyptians, well that the god and 
ought thankful for the good fortune which has preserved monument 
whose existence proves once more the veracity the father history, old 
Herodotus.” 

Plate VII presents some features interest inscriptions copied from 
the necropolis Memphis, illustrating the religious belief the old Egyp- 
tians. The series opens with invocation Hormachou, surnamed the 
good god who dwelleth truth,” and who believed release souls out 
perdition, and assist them his scaling-ladder into the presence 
the Lord interested Egyptian research will not 
have forgotten the remarkable discovery perfect chamber Apis, 
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chance that can hardly account for,” says this fortunate explorer, 
chamber the tomb Apis, walled the thirtieth year Rameses 
had escaped the spoilers, and had the happiness find intact. 
Three thousand seven hundred years had not changed its original aspect. 
The fingers the Egyptian who filled the last stone the wall built 
across the entrance, were still marked upon the cement. Naked feet had 
left their imprint upon the bed sand deposited corner the mor- 
tuary chamber. Nothing was wanting this last sanctuary death, 
where has rested, for nearly forty centuries, embalmed bull.” Dr. 
Brugsch has transcribed several the inscriptions this chamber. Some 
valuable hints concerning the Egyptian calendar are supplied Plate ΧΙ, 
with inscriptions from Lycopolis. Plates and XVI are copies 
mural inscription the temple Tentyra. They give lists plants, 
precious stones and metals, and liquids used offerings Osiris, and 
also stuffs employed the priests their ceremonies. ‘These may shed 
light upon the Jewish service. find mention the the hin 
the Hebrews —as measure. 

Travellers who have had the pleasure meeting the French consul 
Thebes, Mons. Maunier, will recal his choice collection Egyptian anti- 
quities, and his enthusiastic devotion his select museum. studying 
this collection, Dr. Brugsch discovered, the interior coffin 
wood, astronomical representation peculiar value. Besides the twelve 
signs the zodiac, arranged six either side, there grand-central 
female figure (Plate representing the celestial ocean, the princi- 
ple humidity, surrounded symbolical representations the four 
winds. ‘The planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury, Mars, Venus, are also indi- 
cated, and the procreative divinity, the sun, pictured his usual symbol. 
prayer for the deceased indicates faith the immortality the soul: 
thy soul live and rejuvenate itself all The deceased, 
are told, was aged thirty-one years, five months, and twenty-five days. 
Still another astronomical subject presented Plate gro- 
tesque figure, and even indelicate but for its symbolical meaning. the 
body woman, indefinitely elongated, right angles her legs and 
arms, which touch the same plane parallel lines, the head being down- 
wards. This figure the divinity spoken above the celestial ocean, 
over which the god navigates his bark, which bears different name 
for each the twelve hours the day. The arms the goddess are 
toward the west, her legs toward the east, and her elongated body high 
air, represents the upper hemisphere. This peculiar hydrographic projec- 
jection the celestial ocean reminds the Hebrew conception 
the waters above the firmament. 

Plate affords illustration the absurdities and monstrosities 
the Egyptians their worship: creature compounded man 
and surmounted crocodile, being used denote one the signs 
the heavens. Plate XXVI, the list the conquests Tothmosis 11]. 


and his tributaries, illustrates the warlike relations his reign toward 
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Assyria and other nations. One its inscriptions describes beautiful 
harp, wrought silver, gold, lapis-lazuli, brass, and all manner precious 
stones.” 

long poem celebrating victory Rameses II. transcribed upon 
Plates XXXII. The remaining plates this volume are occu- 
pied with lists victories and their spoils, and with fulsome panegyric. 
upon the royal conquerors. 

From this brief outline, evident that Dr. Brugsch has presented 
this collection materials great value for the study Egyptian history, 
science, and art. shall not fail advise the readers the Bibliotheca 
the progress this work its future numbers. 

how far are his interpretations reliable how much real value 
are such readings materials for history? These questions assume new 
interest view the vigorous assault upon the results Egyptologers 
the Rt. Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, his Historical Survey 
the Astronomy the This remarkable specimen histori- 
cal scepticism opens with tone modesty that awakens suspicion 
the author’s has appeared the author that attempt might 
advantageously made treat the history ancient astronomy, without 
exclusive reference physical science, and without any pretension his 
part that profound and comprehensive knowledge modern mathe- 
matical astronomy which some his predecessors the treatment this 
subject have possessed.” Yet the tone the work, throughout, that 
judicial criticism pronouncing authoritatively against the views the 
scientific astronomy and chronology the ancients, which have been set 
forth eminent historical authorities. rejects the opinion that the 
nundinal period the Romans was connected with the determination 
the civil year, and regards merely convenient market-day arrange- 
ment; thus differing from the week, observed several oriental na- 
tions, which, the fourth part periodic lunar month, proper 
astronomical division. assigns the Etruscans low grade science, 
notwithstanding the admiration Niebuhr for their proficiency. 
profound astronomical science supposed Niebuhr have been possessed 
the Etruscans the eighth century opposed both evidence 
and probability. The Etruscans never made any advance physical and 
mathematical science, even history and literature. Their nearest 
approach astronomy consisted their observation lightning for 
purposes assigns the same low place the 
Etruscans both science and art. attaches but little intellectual 
value their cosmogony and philosophy, and asserts that scholars must, 
with whatever reluctance, make their minds transfer the Etruscans 
from the first the lowest place the history Italian 

Though allows the Greeks higher knowledge astronomy than 


One volume, 8vo. pp. 527. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1862. 
56. Hist. Rome, Book Chap. and xv. 
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existed among the Romans, our author argues that neither their 


their mythology, nor their divination had any special reference astron- 
that much that imputed especially his visit 
Egypt, and his prediction solar eclipse apocryphal. Sir Cornewall 
Lewis quite disposed undervalue the authority Hérodotus. From 
the history the astronomy the Greeks and Romans, which under 
its philosophical and scientific aspects occupies two hundred and fifty pages 
his work,— the author proceeds the astronomy the Babylonians 
and Egyptians. Here his tendency sceptical demolition prevalent 
theories once evinced the following remark cannot, consis- 
tently with the capacities and tendencies the oriental mind, suppose that 
either these nations ever rose the conception astronomy 
science, that they treated with geometrical methods, that they at- 
tempted form system the universe founded upon inductive 
even upon speculative basis. The knowledge geometry ascribed 
the Egyptians seems merely have grown out- their skill land- 
measuring. All the extant evidence goes prove that the scientific 
geometry the Greeks was exclusively their own invention. may 
doubted whether any Chaldean Egyptian priest had mind sufficiently 
trained abstract reasoning able follow the demonstrations the 
properties the conic sections invented Sir George 


argues that any the Egyptian Chaldean priests had really possessed 


the profound and exact knowledge astronomy which attributed 
them body, would have gained individual reputation, 
name would have come down through Plato, Aristotle, some other 


the earlier writers. This argument, however has little weight; 


these writers could hardly expected chronicle detail the celebrities 
remote countries, and since such personal references may have perished 
the lost literature antiquity. 


The most striking portion the volume under review, the chapter on. 


the early history and chronology the Egyptians. The author concedes 
that the date Psammetichus, 670 C., may consider the Egyp- 
tian chronology determined, within moderate limits error, upon trust- 
worthy evidence.” Yet considers the alleged circumnavigation Africa 
the time Neco, the successor Psammetichus, too imperfectly attested, 
and too improbable itself regarded historical fact. Beyond 
the era Psammetichus, according our author, Egyptian history vague 
and the royal list Manetho the result his own invention 
the primitive kings are nothing more than long procession regal 
spectres, like the series fabulous British kings beginning with Brutus the 
grandson Aeneas, who migrated Britain, and ending with the invasion 
Julius Caesar. Much what called Egyptian history has evidently 
been borrowed from the Greek mythology. The extensive conquests 
Sesostris and his vast armies, are marvellous figments, unworthy any 
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credit and everything relating the antiquities Egypt, Herodotus 
was imposed upon the cunning the priests. This sweeping incredu- 
lity Sir Cornewall Lewis justifies the argument that, since Herodotus, 
Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus all alike derived their information 
respecting Egyptian antiquity from the priests, and the sacred books the 
temples, the vast discordance between their several lists kings, proves 
that the priests had authentic written records their ancient 
which would have furnished the same facts all investigators, but 
stories satisfy these inquisitive and over-credulous chroniclers. 
Rejecting fabulous the high claims Egyptian antiquity, gives 
his conclusion, that there sufficient ground for placing any the 
buildings and great works extant the time Herodotus, date ante- 
rior the building the temple Solomon, 1012 C.; and regarding 
the reading the hieroglyphics arbitrary and indeterminate, treats 
all the results Egyptology barren, uncertain, and worthless. 

The author especially severe upon the late Baron Bunsen, whom 
describes dexterous manipulator, transmuting legends into history 
claiming sort reflex second-sight, and dividing 
monarchs and eras with discretionary power, order frame his own 
theory. Those who hold sedate Biblical chronology, will not object 
such excoriating Bunsen writer whose zeal for the Hebrew 
seriptures greater than his own. But between the extremes histor- 
ieal scepticism, represented Bunsen and Lewis, beg interpose 
rational and moderating faith. There mutual confirmation the Hebrew 
books Kings and Chronicles, and Egyptian records and monuments 
the sixth and seventh centuries before within the limits which 
Sir George Lewis assigns the trustworthy period Egyptian history. 
himself cites this correspondence from the Hebrew scriptures. 
cannot be, therefore, that the reading the hieroglyphics unworthy 
trust would have believe. The science their interpretation 
yet its infancy; the key has been found, though the cabalistic words 
that would open many ward this huge combination-lock, are not yet 
discovered. becomes Egyptologers labor with modesty, well 
with patience and the extravagant scepticism Sir Lewis 
their resuits, may give salutary check their own less extravagant 
speculations. Time will correct and harmonize what now seems 
contradictory. 


und das heilige Land the title pilgrim’s manual for 
Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, prepared Dr. Sepp, Professor History 
first only has appeared; and will consist historical, topographical, and 
archaeological descriptions and discussions, illustrated numerous wood- 
Part opens with account Joppa, Lydda, and Ramleh, each 
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which devoted chapter, blending graphic pictures present scenes 

with exhaustive narrative the biblical and political history the 
places. The wood-cuts representing the bazar Jafa, the church St. 
George Lydda, and the cisterns Helena and the old tower Ramleh, 
are executed with clearness and beauty seldom attained when pictures 


are worked into the printed page. Sepp makes the Colonia the 


Emmaus the New Testament. 

treating Jerusalem the centre Mosaism, Christianity, and 
Islamism, the author diverges into somewhat striking episode upon these 
three world-religions Mosaism the vorbildliche, Mohammedanism the 
nachbildliche, Christianity the the archetypal, universal, 
complete, and true religion. also enters into architectural compari- 
son Solomon’s temple with the religious structures and 
Assyrians, and the Moslems, illustrating this comparison with numerous 
plans and sketches detail. 

his topography the city, Dr. Sepp adopts the view which more 
and more gaining ground with recent writers, that the Tyropoean must 
found the valley running from the Damascus gate, southward through 
the city. The dorsal ridge north the Jaffa gate, which Dr. Robinson 
identifies with Akra, Dr. Sepp regards prolongation Zion, with Gol- 
gotha its eastward terrace; while makes Akra overhang the Kidron, 
south the temple summit, the lower city stretching irregularly downward 
Siloa. Thus the point which Dr. Robinson supposed himself have 
settled twenty years ago re-opened every new explorer, and must 
probably remain undetermined until thorough excavation Jerusalem 
shall furnish the key its true topography. may find occasion 
notice Dr. Sepp’s work again, its subsequent parts shall issued. The 
reader will find somewhat curious medley the legendary and symbol- 
ical with the historical and the practical, making entertaining and in- 
structive volume, which can hardly aspire the character authority. 


devout and observing traveller Palestine was Abraham von Noroff, 
for many years the Russian minister public instruction, whose Notes 
the Holy Land have just been translated from the Russian into German, 
and published Weber This merely book travels, but 
Noroff makes the Bible his principal text-book, and the same time 
familiar with the eastern church fathers and the tourists Palestine 
has interest peculiarly its own. Entering Palestine from the South, 
way the isthmus Suez, pursued the usual zigzag route tra- 
vellers, embrace his journey northward Sidon all the principal 
points interest the country. Von Noroff locates Capernaum Tel- 
after full discussion the arguments adduced favor Khan 
Minyeh the site. This point well argued Dr. Thomson, 
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his Land and Book; but his new map Galilee, adheres 
Minyeh the true locality. Our traveller seems have accepted without 
inquiry the traditional Kana (Kefer Kenna) the true scene the 
miracle. 

Notwithstanding the relaxation Mohammedan bigotry the mosque 
Omar, Jerusalem, this high Russian functionary was unable gain 
entrance into the mosque Hebron, that covers the family tomb Abra- 
ham. The Prince Wales was more fortunate, having obtained from the 
Turkish goverment firman, opening the mosque himself and his party, 
Side side, recess, are the alleged tombs Abraham and Sarah, 
mere cenotaphs, cased with marble, and hung with green carpets embroi- 
dered with gold, the gifts several sultans. Each tomb guarded 
silver gate. ‘The royal party were permitted enter the chamber 
Abraham’s tomb, and Dr. Rosen constructed ground-plan that portion 
the mosque which the sepulchres are placed. Doubtless and Canon 
Stanley will publish the results this interesting exploration. learn, 
however, from correspondent the London who was one the 
party, that the guides not only resisted any attempt explore the cave 
beneath the chamber, but would not even suffer lamp lowered into 
it. indication alone the cavern beneath was visible. the 
interior the mosque, the corner the shrine Abraham, was small 
circular hole, about eight inches across, which one foot above the pave- 
ment was strong masonry, but the lower part was the living 
rovk. cavity appeared open into dark space beneath, which can 
hardly anything else than the ancient cavern Macphelah.” 

gratifying know that thus much has been gained; that the fanat- 
ical jealousy with which the Moslem has guarded the mosque Hebron 
has given way, even this limited extent; and that what was denied 
minister Russia was conceded the crown prince England. 

Mr. agreeable volumes well repay perusal. The author presents 
himself the frontispiece hale and enterprising gentleman sixty- 
five, but wooden leg. tour through Palestine, accom- 
plished with such physical infirmity, argues much energy and sprightli- 
ness character. 


From Noroff’s merely passing notes travel, turn with avidity 
Constantine latest observations upon the Holy Land for 
though geographical and topographical comments were but incidental 
his main object search for ancient manuscripts the convents the 
East yet his habits critical investigation, and the facilities which 
explorer, through the favor the Emperor Russia, give special 
interest and value, even these notes the way. The first six chapters 
the volume (pp. 1-71) are occupied with the journey from Alexandria 


dem Heiligen Lande, von Constantine Leipzig: 
1862. 
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The sixth chapter, covering the route from Ayun Musa the 
convent, discusses several disputed questions the crossing the Red 
Sea, the inscriptions Wadi Mokatteb, the nature the ete. 
Tischendorf had already considered the route the Israelites his Reise 
den Orient” (1845-46), and special tractate, “de Israélitarum per 
mare rubrum transitu” (1847). Revising his conclusions somewhat, the 
light more recent investigations Lepsius, Brugsch, Gust. Unruh, and 
others, still inclines regard the traditionary wells Moses” the 
real starting point the Israelites for their wanderings the desert 
Sinai, after the passage the Red Sea. With devout faith the miracle 
related Moses, Tischendorf finds his religious impressions the scene 
deepened each successive visit. The imperishable memory this great 
work God, consecrates afresh each new journey Sinai, and the con- 
sciousness that, after more than three thousand years, are going over, 
step step, that marvellous and momentous journeying, visibly guided 
the hand the Lord, not the least cause for thanksgiving our 
personal 

the inscriptions Wadi Mokatteb, Tischendorf recognizes both 
heathen and Christian element the former ascribes the Nabathae- 
ans during their ovcupation the peninsula Sinai, from the fourth 
century before Christ; the latter dates from the expulsion the Naba- 
thaeans the Romans, towards the close the second century our era. 
Upon the whole, Tischendorf adds little the elaborate discussion this 
subject Professors Beer, Credner, and Tuch, good résumé whose 
labors given Dr. Robinson Vol. ed., note xix. Dr. Robinson 
states (1856) that Jewish Christian name had been found the 
inscriptions; but Levy (1860) mentions the discovery Diakonus 
inclines the opinion that the Nabathaeans were not 
the indigenous population Arabia descent from Ishmael, but were Ara- 
maean Chaldean emigrants from Mesopotamia, who established their 
dominion Arabia Petraea about 400 course, then, there 
ground for the speculations Forster that these inscriptions were the work 
the Israelites, and give traces the primeval human language. Our 
author devotes several pages interesting discussion the habits and 
properties the manna-tamarisk, found Wadi Scheich. Berthelot, 
paper submitted the Academy Science Paris, September, 1861, 
gives the following chemical analysis this manna Sinai: Cane-sugar, 
55; sugar modified (interverti), 25; dextrine and analogous products, 
the same time, adds his opinion that this manna could not 
alone suffice for nutriment, since contains nothing the azotic principle. 
Tischendorf gives particular description Wadi lying the 
southeast Jebel Mousa, the traditionary Sinai. states that long be- 
fore reaching the plain, the peak Sinai rises into view from the 
ing Wadi. The plain itself measures about twelve hundred feet length 
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from fourteen eighteen hundred breadth. Still, the er-Rahah 
Robinson better fulfils the conditions the narrative. With Robinson, 
Tischendorf locates Wadi Scheich. 

Chapters IX, and are devoted minute account the discov- 
ery the famous manuscript the Holy Scriptures, and the measures 
taken secure for the Christian world. But all this interesting the 
story from the enthusiastic style the narrator, well from the 
turning Cairo, Tischendorf set out for another tour inspection among 
the convents Palestine. had the good fortune attach 
himself the caravan the Grand-Duke Constantine, Russia; and 
during his stay Jerusalem attended with that functionary high mass 
the church the Holy Sepulchre. devotes chapter the question 
the holy places, giving useful résumé the evidences for the genuine- 
ness the site which tradition has assigned Golgotha and the sepulchre. 
His account the literary remains the several convents which visited 
is, however, more value than his topographical discussions. 
return Europe Tischendorf visited the convent John the island 
Patmos. 

fitting close this notice, announce the publication Leipsig, 
brochure Dr. Joh. Ernst Volbeding, sketch the literary life 
and labors this eminent biblical critic. entitled Constantin Tisch- 
endorf seiner Schriftstellerischen Wirksamkeit 
Upwards sixty distinct publications Tischendorf are herein described. 
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significance, 707 are they 
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707 the benedictions not mere 
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method instruction, 692; 
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death, 697; Dr. Hodge insists that 
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either normal arrangements 
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the race, 569; abuse, war 
with the constitution and circum- 
stances man, 570; slavery 
573; attitude the Bible 
regard slavery, 574; He- 
brew servitude did not have its or- 
igin any divine ordinance, 575 
its regulations divorce, 576 
bigamy, 577; the New Tes- 
tament does not sanction Greek 
and Roman slavery, 580; 
Hebrew servants, 581; ser- 
vants foreign origin, 582; kill- 
ing servant, 583; Hebrew ser- 
vants had all privileges enjoyed 
freemen, 584; American slavery 
argrees with Greek and Roman 
slavery, 586; the latter not sanc- 
tioned the New Testament, 
587; word designed regulate 
Greek and Roman slavery, 587 
believing masters, domestic 
relations, 591; Christ abolished 
polygamy but not slavery, 592 the 
sic character American slavery, 
compared with God’s word, 
586; distinctions race unscrip- 
tural, property man, 597; 
supremacy masters over the do- 
mestic relations slaves, 599 
mental degradation slaves, 600 
slavery not the same practice 
theory, 602; results slavery, 
attitude the New Testa- 
ment towards Roman slavery, 603. 


Crato von Craffiheim Seine 
Freunde, noticed, 678. 

Christ Preaching the Spirits 
Prison, article on, Rev. James 
Miles. this passage, all, the 
most difficult inter- 
pretation, quotations from Lu- 
ther, Leighton, and Brown its 
difficulty, what are the precise 
words the passage question 


important explanation which 
the passage has received, the 
language found ,in the apostles’ 
Pearson the Expositions the 
creed, history the doctrine 
Christ’s descent into hell, 
this doctrine not tenable, 12; its 
want agreement with the gen- 
eral scope the teachings Chris- 
tianity the subject, 12; Peter 
not supposed accommodate 
his language vulgar error, 
the notion subterranean man- 
sion for departed spirits, common 
before the time Christ, 12; this 
notion not countenanced the 
New Testament, 13; views Ols- 
hausen and Trench, 15; Fair- 
bairn and Huidekoper, para- 
dise and hades distinct, teach- 
ings the early Christians this 
point, 19; the language Peter 
not that accommodation 
vulgar error, 21; second inter- 
pretation, that which regards the 
spirits prison sinful men, 
righteously condemned the slaves 
that which makes quickened 
spirit” signify that Christ was filled 
with the Spirit consequence 
his penal sufferings. the pas- 
sage implies that the Spirit Christ 
the moment the death the 
body, passed into the spirit-world, 
25; what was done the Spirit 
what sense did preach 
these wicked spirits the prison 
despair? 28; his preaching the 
natural effect the completion 
his sufferings and his entrance into 
28; this view gives proper sense 
the word 29; harmo 
with the context, 30; accords 
with the analogy faith, 31. 


Close Communion, article on, Rev. 
Alvah Hovey, 133; statement 


the object the article, 133 prin- 
ciples, underlying the argument 
for close communion, 133; the 
New Testament au- 
thority, constitution and 
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work Christian churches defi- 
nitely fixed the New Testament, 
135 churches who observe the 
Lord’s supper, determine the 
qualifications for admission, 136 
Baptists should follow out their doc- 
trine baptism its legitimate re- 
sults, 137; scriptural prerequisites 
communion, faith Christ 
the first prerequisite, proved 
the import the ordinance, 
139; the example the apos- 
tolic churches, 140 Paul’s cau- 
tion the Corinthians self- 
examination, 141; baptism the 
second prequisite, 143; proved 
from the relation the two ordi- 
nances each other, 143 the 
apostolic churches, 144; not true 
that some who received the sacra- 
ment from Christ had never been 
baptised, 145; John’s baptism was 
virtually Christian baptism, 
Christians every name have 


considered baptism prerequisite 


church walk the last prerequisite, 
153 becoming connected with 
Christian church naturally precedes 
admission the eucharist, 153; the 
Lord’s supper church ordinance, 
154; Corinthian Christians wont 
together” observe the 
Lord’s supper,” 154; could not 
observed without coming togeth- 
er, 155; the Corinthians came to- 
gether church observe the 
Lord’s supper, 156 other one 
besides Paul has spoken length 
the Lord’s supper the New 
‘Testament, 157 institution the 
supper Christ, 160; the great 
question relates the subjects and 
the rite baptism, 164. 


Church-Book the Puritans Ge- 


neva, from 1555 1560, article 
who the Refugees were, 469; for- 
tunes the book, 471; its preser- 
vation Geneva, 472; history 
the colony, 473 arrival the fu- 


Geneva, 479; return 


the exiles England, 481; de- 
scription the book, 483; date 
admission, 485 explanation the 


tables, 487; tables, 488; personal 
notices, subsequent relation 
the English and Genevans 
each other, Goodman’s letter 
Calvin, 513., 


Divine Decrees, The, article on, 


Rev. D.T.Fiske, importance 
the doctrine, 400; doctrine de- 
fended, 401; the decrees God 
not 402; not God’s 
wishes, 402; distinguished 
from foreknowledge, 403; from 
God’s creative and administrative 
agency, his decrees not mere 
permission, 404; they relate pri- 
marily his own acts, 404; differ- 
ence between certainty and neces- 
sity, 404; proofs the doctrine, 
argument from creation and 
from providence, 406 the acts 
moral beings certain, 407 this cer- 
tainty must have cause, 407 
this certainty grounded the di- 
vine agency, 407; God’s agency 
proved the ground this 
certainty, argument from the 
analogy the moral the natural 
world, 410; argument the 
foreknowledge God, 412; from 
the benevolence God, 415; the 
biblical argument, 416 the 
tures teach that God decrees some 
things, and some things appear- 
ance very trivial, they imply 
that God’s purposes extend all 
things, that God’s decrees ex- 
tend events involving the moral 
acts men, 418 objections the 
doctrine from the holiness and be- 
nevolence God, 420; 
justice and sincerity, 423; from 
the inconsistency the doctrine 
with man’s free agency, 424; 
mighty which are irresistible, 425 
uses only influences make 
human actions certain, 426 objec- 
tion from the supposed bad effect 
the doctrine, 428; cannot 
shown that exerts bad influ- 
ence such embrace it, 429; 
sometimes bad because 
the real doctrine not seen, 
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hurts perversion ungodly men, 


reason for its exerting 


bad influence the candid, 480. 


Dunn, Prof: article by, 75. 


Dwight, W., by, 278- 


Editorial Correspondence, letter from 


Schneider, Aintab, Syria, 
regard tombs near Oorfa, 849. 


Ellicott the Ephesians, noticed, 234 


Life Christ, noticed, 235. 


Oriental Archaeology and 


Travel, works on, noticed, 881. 


Erasmus, Life of, article on, Rev. 


Enoch Pond, D.D., 106; memoirs 


Erasmus, 106; his birth, 107; 


his parentage, 107 childhood, 
108; his life convent, 109; 
his release from the convent, 111 
enters into holy orders, 111 visits 
Paris, 112; visits England, 113; 
his poverty, his second visit 
England, 115; second visit 
Rome, 116 goes again England, 
his views England, 119 pa- 
tronised Charles V.,119; means 


his celebrity, 123; great pro- 


moter classical learning, 123 


the father biblical criticism, 123 
publishes edition the Fath- 


ers, Erasmus the summit 


his glory, 124; beginning the 


Reformation, 124; his relation 
Luther, 125 controversy with Hut- 


ter, 127; controversies with Lu- 
‘ther, 128 his death, 131 character, 
132. 
nglish Etymology adapted Pop- 
ular Use; its Leading Facts and 
Principles, article on, Dr. Benja- 
min Dwight, 274 the science 
etymology hitherto much neglected, 


advantages etymology, 275 


etymology, 277 the 


plications general philology 
ng- 
lish one the Teutonic family 
the Indo-European languages, 277 

tical identity the basis 


all linguistic analysis, 277 earlier 


elements more 


guages, 277 Indo-European phil- 
ology system high philosophi- 


cal verbal analysis, the graph- 
symbols all languages one 
common Phoenician origin, 
first principles and facts leading 
interest the study words, 280 
words never were arbitrary sym- 
bols thought, 280; the root con- 
tains all the sense 281 
mutilations original word-forms 
always expected, 281; every 
word, order its right etymol- 
ogical attitude, must compared 
with other cognate words the 
same and kindred languages, 
281; the etymology word de- 
cides its radical signification, 282 
two separate words precisely 
alike their entire meaning, 282; 
word will take different mean- 
ings according the different 
minds that use it, 283; derivation 
guess, 284 some words cannot 
derived, 284; words 
retrospective and not prospective, 
285; the great mass words fig- 
urative and historical, 285 words 
full tendencies the expression 
analogical ideas, 285; words 
erpetually changing, 286; fixed 
aws criticism ever work 
upon 286; the revealing 
ower language, climatic 
influences language, 287; 
imperium imperio” all lan- 
guages, 287; general words made 
special, 288; onomatopoetic words 
all languages, 288 self-defining 
power English words, 289; 
words the most permanent all 
records, 290; the Latin the centre 
all modern etymological research, 
291; specific facts pertaining 
English etymology, 291; English 
etymology vast unity diversi- 
ty, 291; facts and principles 
the 
292; the English addicted 


abbreviations its forms, 292 


many Latin-English words unjoin- 
ted from their original form, 298 
many English words the same 
origin though appearance, 


294; many words apparently the 


origin, 295; many in- 
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stances double forms, 296; some 
words when combined with others 
lose their radical substance, 297 
English words simply Latin, 
Greek, German words, new 
words merely names new inven- 
tions, not descriptive new results 
abstract thought, 299; English 
words sometimes totally differ- 
ent signification from their origi- 
nals, 302; many words have 
words derived from the names 
the places where the thing describ- 
was first used, special pe- 
culiarities the English contrast- 
with the Greek and Latin. 304 
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Friederich von Raumer’s Memoirs 
and 869; The 
Baur’s Christian Church 
Middle Ages, 870; Polenz’s 
tory French Calvinism, 870; 
Lange’s Bibelwerk, 872; Hupfeld 
the Psalms, 874 Meyer’s Greek 
and Latin Comparative Grammar, 
876 Schleicher’s Comparative 
Grammar, 876. 


Pope Gregory noticed, 


432. 


Green’s Hebrew Grammar, noticed, 


239. 


Hamilton’s Metaphysics, College Edi- 
tion of, noticed, 237. 
Hackett, Rev. B., articles by, 211, 

269. 
Hopkins’s History the Puritans, no- 
ticed, 236. 
Hovey, Rev. Alvah, article by, 188. 
Haven, Rev. Dr. Joseph, article by, 
329. ες 
Hebrew and English Psalter, noticed, 
465. 
article on, Rev. Dr. 
Pond, 633; brief 
its history, 633 agency Pres. 
Galatians see Remarks, etc. Edwards originating the 
German Works, Miscellanevus, Hopkinsianism, 634 


some English words elliptical, 305 
English, very few duplicate 
words having causative force, 
307 portion the language used 
only the learned, 307; abstract 
relations expressed English 
more copiously than any other 
language except the German, 208 
illustrative examples, 801. 


Fiske, Rev. T., article by, 400. 


on, 865; Tholuck’s Preliminary 
History Rationalism, 862; Hag- 
enbach’s Lectures the Church 
History the Middle Ages, 865 
Historical Views the Manners 
and Morals Rome from Augus- 
tus the Antonines, 865; Chres- 
tomathie des Prosateurs Francais 
cle, 866 Sancti Augustini Confes- 
siones von Karl Von Raumer, 867: 
Otte’s the Archaeol- 
ogy Ecclesiastical Art Ger- 
the Middle Ages, 867; 
von Soden’s. Contributions the 
History the Reformation and 
Manners the Times, 868 
The School System the Prussian 
Prantl’s History Logic, 
Ritter’s History Geography 
and Geographical Discovery, 869 


Hopkinsian doctrine divine 
ereignty, 637 free agency, 639 
the nature sin, proof 
the active and voluntary nature 
sin, 642; doctrine the atone- 
ment, advantages this view 
the atonement, 649; the doc 
trine natural depravity, 650 
natural and moral ability and in- 
ability, 662; regeneration and the 
means it, 658; absurdity the 


opposite doctrine, 660; 


perseverance, 664 
not the parent 
668. 


Humaneness the Mosaic Code, ar- 


ticle on, Rev. Sewall, 368 
the Mosaic code, cruel, could not 
have formed, did, civilized 
people, 369 subserves the ends 
good government, 371 the 
groundwork the our own 
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country, 371; provides that 
transgression shall considered 
sin against the Mosaic 
code republican, 372 charged 
with cruelty account the 
stringency its laws and its se- 
vere penalties, 373; the death- 
penalty, proofs the hu- 
maneness the code, 377; its 
provisions for the poor, laws 
with regard the servant, 380; 


its many festivals, 381 its military 


statutes, 381; the laws relating 


animals and birds, 382. 


Imprecatory Psalms, viewed the 


light the Southern Rebellion, The, 
article on, by: Rev. Edwards 
Park, 165 reasons why these 
psalms are condemned adverse 
the spirit Christianity, 166 
the benevolent temper the Old 
Testament often overlooked, 166; 
the sentiments justice breathed 
forth the New Testament not 
recognized, 168; the peculiar ge- 
nius the writers these psalms 
overlooked, 170; same proposition 
which infer from these psalms 
the inspiration these psalms of- 
ten overlooked, these psalms 
should not all explained the 
same principle, 178; ethical prin- 
ciples involved these psalms, 
180; man may not resist his ene- 
mies his own account, but may, 
identified with the public, and 
union with God, 180; private 
individuals should invoke the ad- 
ministrators law punish wrong, 
184 evils endured transgres- 
sors acquiesced in, because 


preventing greater evils, 189 these 


psalms not mere prophecies evil, 
190; event which deserves 
deplored producing evils, 
blessings, 195; allusion the 
threatened bombardment 
timore, may pray for com- 
plex event involving blessings 
far greater than any incidental 
evils, 201; particular 
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may give unqualified state- 
ment one truth, provided that 
another time state, the 
same way, the antithetic truth, 
204; certain friends the Bi- 
ble have looked too much its 
commendations the gentle vir- 
tues, 205; other men think only 
its denunciations evil, 207. 


James, Rev. John Angell, Life of, no- 


ticed, 239. 


Liberal Education, Recent German 


Works on, article on, 851; Hei- 
land’s work the End and Aim 
Christian Gymnasium, 851; his 
discourse the formation the 
character the chief aim lib- 
eral education, 853; discourse 
the relation learning active 
courses educational topics, 856 
Public Addresses, 861 
Roth’s minor productions 
relating education, 861. 


Miles, Rev. James article by, 
Memorial Rev. George Little, 


noticed, 238. 


Maz Miiller’s Lectures Science 


noticed, 461. 


Methodism, Doctrines of, article on, 


Rev. Whedon, D.D., 241 
fundamental maxim divine gov- 
ernment, 242; the doctrine free 
will, 243; divine sovereignty, 245 
divine prescience and predetermin- 
ations, 246; foreknowledge, 249 
doctrine sin and guilt, 251; the 
fall and depravation man, 253 
the redemption, 256 righteousness 
and grace redemption, 259 
nature and extent the atone- 
ment, 260; justification faith, 
possibility apostasy, 263 
regeneration, 265; witness the 
Spirit, 267; election and reproba- 
tion, immutability the law, 
268 entire sanctification, Chris- 
tian perfection, 269; perpetuity 
man’s free agency, 272; conclusion, 
273. 


Mosaic Code, Humaneness of, article 


on, 368. 
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Miracles, Place and Value William, Matthias Flacius 


Christian System, article on, 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Haven, state 
the question, 328; what 
miracle 329; its meaning de- 
veloped the scriptures; 329; 
must event not merely won- 
derful, 333; does miracle involve 
suspension the laws nature 
834; that which above nature, 
not matter necessity con- 
trary nature, 337; miracle not 
lawless thing, 341 not without 
cause, what proves miracle? 
342; miracles not impossible, 342 
ble proof, 345; Hume’s argu- 
ment, 347; miracle may 
proved like any other event, 350 
the testimony our own senses 
not necessarily better than that 
others, the objection Ros- 
seau, 356; what does miracle 
prove 358 change opinion 
this question, 358; proves the 
divine authority the teachers 
who profess inspired, 359 
objection that miracles are wrought 
bad men, 861 the power the 
internal evidence Christianity 
not undervalued, 364; mira- 
cles not adapted merely rude 
age, 365; miracles useful now, 
well the beginning, 366. 


Nast, Rev. W., D.D., 
884. 


Oliver’s Translation the Syriac 
Psalter, noticed, 384. 

Owen’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, noticed, 
468 article by, 707. 


Park, Rev. Edwards article by, 
165 notices, 

Permanent Documents Theological 
Education, noticed, 679. 

Puritans, Church Book of, 469. 
Pond, Rev. Enoch, articles by, 106, 
686. 
Potwin, Rev. Lemuel S., article by, 

551. 


noticed, 226. 


Permanent Preaching for Perma- 


nent Pastorate, article on, Rev. 
Withington, 310; the systems 
some critics founded very 
narrow principles, one requi- 
site for permanent ministry, 
contented mind, 811 loved 
requisite, preaching the great 
requisite, the matter preach- 
ing, 313; the manner important 
some men fail from not being 
natural, 315; the lasting man hasa 
simple manner, 318; chord must 
touched that will vibrate forever, 
318; necessity the discussion 
truth its bearing the heart 
and life, 319 the art expound- 
ing, 322 causes changes the 
ministry, the case Dr. 
Rhetoric and others, 325. 


Quatrefages and Godron Reply 


Agassiz the Origin and Distribu- 
tion Mankind, article on, Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, 607 gen- 
eral account Agassiz’s theory, 
607 his theory opposed men 
science, 610 account the work 
Quatrefages, 611; theory 
Agassiz identical with that 
613; statement the 
latter, 613; Agassiz insists that 


there but one species men, 


614 has never given exact 
description species, race, vari- 
ety, 615; excludes all idea 
reproduction, 618; does not an- 
swer the question: What race 
618; his doctrine centres 
creation, 619; conceives 
centres creation something 
much too absolute, 621; supposes 
eight zodlogical kingdoms, 623 
teachings zodlogists the 
distribution animals, 624; the 
Arctic kingdom, 625; Quatrefa- 
ges accuses Agassiz departing 
from pure argumentation, 627 
Godron’s work against Agassiz, 
628; his reply Agassiz, 629; 
Wagner opposition Agas- 
siz, 631; the cavilling tone 
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Agassiz regard the evidence 


and Instruction, noticed, 456. 


from language for the unity Schuyler, Eugene, article by, 726. 


mankind, 631. 


Renderings the Common Version, 
Remarks the Epistle the Ga- 
latians, article on, Rev. Dr. 
Hackett, 211; chapter vs. 
vs. and 14, 214; vs. 18, 215; 
vs. 23, 216 chapter ii. vs. and 
vs. 217; vs. 11, 
218; vs. and 19, 219; vs. 
20, 220; chapter iii. vs. 1,221; vs. 
221; vs. 8,15, and 17, 222; vs. 
vs. and 20, 223; vs. 22,224; vs. 
28, 225. 
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Sacrament the Lord’s Supper, arti- 
cle on, Rev. William Nast, 384 
necessary investigate the signifi- 
cance and design the passover, 
the deliverance from Egypt 
the highest proof the covenanted 
grace, circumstances attend- 
ing the institution the Lord’s 
supper, reasons why the flesh 
and blood the paschal lamb were 
not made typical the broken 
body and shed blood, 388 the ex- 
pressions eat,” and this 
body,” 390; views the Lu- 
theran church the meaning 
“this “the body” can- 
not mean the literal body, 393; 
consideration the passover, nec- 
essary right view the ex- 

ression, 393; the atonement the 

tive side Zuingli’s view, 396 
Christ not united bodily, the 
bread and wine, but revealed 
the believing mind, 
cance the sacrament has not been 
properly appreciated, 398. 

Sears, Reverend President, articles 
and notices by, 226, 234, 432, 461, 
671, 852, 870. 

Stuart the Hebrews, noticed, 235. 

Sewall, Rev. article by, 368. 

Schmidt’s Philip Melanchthon’s Life, 
noticed, 441. 

Encyclopedia Education 


Schneider, Rev. B., letter the edi- 


tors, 849. 


Saalschiitz Hebrew arti- 


the Mosaic law knows nothing 
slaves distinguished from free- 
men regard dignity and social 
rights, 33; whom did the body 
laws relating Hebrew servants, 
34; the slave, out free the 
seventh year, 34; serve till the 
jubilee, 37; difficulties about this 
aw, growing out the difference 
the time service, this dif- 
ference implies reference two 
one class, that born 
state servitude, not strange 
that the words “thy brother” 
should used, 42; another class, 
that debtors, impoverished 
Israelites, laws relating He- 
brew maid-servants, difficulties 
attending one these laws, 
different classes persons refer- 
the law, altogether different from 
regular marriage, law relative 
men-servants and maid-servants,52; 
condition slavery, here found, 
which merits that name only the 
mildest sense, 52; particular laws 
securing mild form servitude, 
55; laws relating the sabbath 
and the national festivals, 55; de- 
nying the master power over the 
life the slave, 56; slaves could 
hold property,57; hirelings.or hired 
servants, 59; servants the sanc- 
tuary,60; remarks Saalschiitz’s 
Essay, 62; circumcision 
slaves, 62; difficulties arising 
from differences the time ser- 
vice, 64; criticism 
Saalschiitz’s view, his criticism 
not satisfactory, provision 
reference the year jubilee, 67; 
view this subject advocated 
Mr. Barnes, 67; the text rela- 
tion the jubilee apology for 
American 69; argument 
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Ross from the curse pronounced 
Ham, 64. 


Slavery see Bible, and Saalschiitz, 


and 


Semitic Comparative Philology, article 


on, Dr. and Prof. Ta- 
fel, discussion the Semitic 
verb and noun, 516; comparison 
between the grammars Gesenius 
and Ewald, 517; low 
estimate the works others, 
the school-grammars Ewald 
not without merit, 518; the gram- 


conversation, cunning, dishonest, 
ear, emulation, favor, gra- 
cious, hardness, hell, honest, 
leasing, 557; lewd, lust, merry, 
nephew, passion, peculiar, 
559 precious, prevent, provoke, 
quick, 560; spite, strait, 561; 
thought, treatise, trow, wit, wot, 
562. 


Southern Rebellion see Imprecatory 


Psalms. 


Spirits Prison see 


Preaching. 


mars Ewald superior that State and Slavery, The, article on, 


Gesenius nouns and declen- 
sions, 519; investigation the 
primative condition the Semitic 
tongues, 520; Rédiger’s statements 
the grammars Gesenius not 
all the members the Semitic 
stock did not attain the same de- 
velopment forms the Arabic, 
521; deterioration form the 
Semitic languages, 512; 
statements regard the plural 
the common noun, original 
neuter verb among the Semites, 
524; Ewald’s classification the 
noun, 527; the first declension, 
527; the second declension, 528 
the third declension, 529; the so- 
original cases Hebrew, 
the original Semitic 


proper noun for the accusative 


case, 533; the genitive case, 
construction the numerals, 
the archaic form the verb, 
where found, 542 the imperative 
mood, 544; the future tense, 
vav conversivum, 547. 


Shaksperian Glossary for our English 


Bible, article on, Rev. Lem- 
uel Potwin, 551; the Bible not 
susceptible comparison its 
vocabulary with other works, be- 
cause translation, 551; and 
because affected previous 
translations, peculiarities 
our version arising from change 
vocabulary since 1611, 552; table 
scriptural words illustrated 
Shakspeare, 552; allow, atone- 
ment, base, besom, bowels, 553 


Prof. Barrows, 749; the 
question American slavery fall- 
into bad hands, 749; the patri- 
ots the Revolution desired the 
extinction slavery, slavery 
considered relation the inter- 
ests the state 752; operation 
slavery the slave states, 753 
Bledsoe’s inadequate reasoning 
the good effects slavery, 
754; the effect slavery the 
slaves themselves, hope and 
reward the animating principle 
free labor, 757; the antagonistic 
principle slave labor, fear and 
penalty, 758 quality and variety 
free labor, 761; appeal the 
condition the free blacks, 762 
effect slavery the mind 
the slave, 764 the slave cannot 
educated, 766; the slave ele- 
ment weakness the state, 767 
the contingency war, 768 ef- 
fect slavery the free white 
population, 769 wealth, education, 
and power amassed the hands 
the slaveholders, 769 manufactur- 
ing and mechanical arts have not 
proportionately flourished the 
slave states, influence 
slavery respects the education 
the poor whites, 773 Maine and 
North Carolina compared, 773 
the power the state the hands 
the slaveholders, effect 
slavery the population the 
state, 779; advantage time 
war not the side slavery, 781; 
disturbing influence slavery 
the nation large, 782; slave- 
holders become caste, 782; an- 
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tagonism between slaveholders and 
the free states, this antago- 
nism seen regard slave 
property, 784 this antagonism vig- 
orously and systematically active, 
the cherished aim slave 
states has been increase the 
number slave states, 789; the 
case the state Missouri, 790 
repeal the Missouri compro- 
mise, 792; the aim slaveholders 
has been secure majority 
judges the Supreme Court, 792 
the minds the people pre- 
pared for secession, 797. 

Tafel, and L., article by, 516. 
Thompson, Rev. Dr. Joseph P., article 
by, 607; notices, 671-678. 
Tiibingen Historical School, article on, 
Rev. Dunn, 75; the Tii- 
bingen School historical rather 
than theological school, its 
origin belongs the history 
rationalism, alleged failure 
the supernaturalists drive 
from the field, 78; publication 
Strauss’s Life Jesus, object 
this work, 80; Strauss censured 
too exclusively negative, 
the whole gospel narrative cannot 
explained Strauss, 82; rela- 
tion Strauss and Baur each 
other, 84; this school demands 
freedom from all prejudice, 
Baur’s method dealing with the 
New Testament, 87; 
tween the Jewish and Pauline form 
Christianity, 88; in- 
method defending the critical 
method the Tiibingen School, 
tradition gains authority from 
mere antiquity, the tradition 
which faith the New Testa- 
ment rests, said defective, 
the final agreement the 
canon the New Testament said 
result from the prejudice and 
the interests the 91; 
the idea that the sacred writers 
could not have aimed deceive 


the world, combated, 94; Zober’s Contributions the History 


tianity and faith the New Testa- 
ment said not mutually de- 


Index. 


pendent, 95; the opinion that the 
early Christain writers aimed 
deceive, 95; long prevalence 
the church oral tradition rea- 
son for the matter 
found the New Testament, 
influence religious and dogmatic 
interests the formation evan- 
gelical narratives, Christianity 
said natural result the pre- 
vious development the nations, 
the doctrine taught Christ 
very simple, 99; Paul said become 
gradually opponent the older 
Christianity, 101; evidences the 
conflict, and its gradual reconcilia- 
tion, 102; the leading principles 
the Tiibingen school asserted 
harmony with those Neibuhr 
and Ranke, 105. 


Wedgwood English Etymology, 


ticle on, Dr. Schuyler, 
726; philology amodern 
Wedgwood’s work not satisfactory, 
727; characteristics good ety- 
mological dictionary, demands 
far does Wedgwood’s work conform 
these demands 729 his work 
compared with that Diez, 730 
his mistakes historian words, 
731; carried away his theory 
onomatopoeia, the imitative char- 
acter language, 732 this theory 
degrades the powers man, 
few words formed this theory, 
most words imitative only 
appearance, 738; the theory 
onomatopoeia all events carried 
too far Wedgwood, 739 exam- 

les his errors, 739; the word 

lind, 739; the words brilliant and 
caprice, 740; catch and drill, 741 
other instances faulty etymolo- 
gies, 742; the words accoutre, 
amerce, arrant, 743; the words 
bastard and black, 744 cinder and 
cress, 746; Mr. Marsh’s notes, 747. 


Whedon, Rev. D.D., article by, 241. 
Withington, Rev. Dr. Leonard, article 


by, 310. 


the Stralsund Gymnasium, noticed, 
231. 


